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ABSTRACT 

In the fall of 1972 the Research Foundation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English decided to fund the Research 
Instruments Project (TRIP) , a project designed to collect and 
evaluate measurement instruments in reading, language development, 
teacher competency, standard English as a second language or dialect, 
literature, writing, listening, and miscellaneous language skills. In 
addition to being suitable for assessing a component of the field of 
English education, the tests selected had to be available on 
microfilm from University Microfilms or through the ERIC system, must 
not have been published or made commercially available, and had to 
have potential use for future research. Information on each of the 
more than 100 instruments listed includes the suggested age range, a 
description of the instrument, validity, reliability, and normative 
data, ordering information, and a list of related documents and 
references. (TO) 
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Preface 



To bo a master in one TieKl one nuisl always bo alert to tbe ever 
broa^lemng er.vironb ot knowie^iiie witbin bis or ber particular field. One 
way ot* extending tbe bori/ons ot' knowledge in .m area xs tnrougb researcb. 
Conducting researcb, bowever, is often iVaught vvitb many iJTiculties, one 
being the availability of instruments t or measuring dilTerent varii^bles and a 
seci>nd being tbe awareness ol and building on p:»st researcb. 

Tbe idea tor Tbe Researcb Instruments Project (TRIP) was germinated 
at a meeting ot tbe Research Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of linglisb (NCTl:) at its Annual Convention in Las Vegas in 
November 1^)71. At that meeting concern was raised that y number of 
instiuments are bcuig devised for researcb, mainly for doctoral disserta- 
tions, but quite fiequenlly researchers working in similar areas of study are 
not aware of such instruments and consequently are spending much time 
duplicating the work of others. It .vas felt that researchers would be 
helped greatU li instruments devised tor research were readily available to 
them. 

hi the fall of 1^)12 the Research Foundation of NCTH voted to fund 
the project, and at a meeting in L'rbana in January Tbe Research 
Instiuments Project, under tbe sponsorship of NCTH and tlie HRIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills (liRlC/RCS), got 
under way. 

Thanks are extended to a number of individuals and organizations for 
seeing this project tbroug!*. to completion. Without funding by NCTIi and 
the sponsorship ol liRIC.RCS tbe project could not even have been 
started. James Squire, former chairman of the NCTH Committee on 
Researcb, was largely responsible t*or presenting the proposal to the NCTK 
Executive Committee and for helpful advice as the project progressed. Roy 
(n)onnell acted as liaison between the TRIP Committee and tbe 
Committee on Research. Bernard O'Donnell coordinated the invr)lvement 
of the b;RlC Clearinglioiise, and be and his assistants, particularly Ms. 
Leona Blum, arranged for disseminating intormation about the project and 
receiviuii submissions to forward to tbe Committee members for analysis 
and evaluation. Janurs Hoetker set up a computer search of the LRIC 
system to locate instruments for consideration. Without the work of the 
Committee. Julie Jensen and Charles Cooper, the mass of submissions 
would not have reached their final destination. Through their hard and 
untiring work the instruments described in this volume are being made 
available to you. Julie Jensen was largely responsible for instruments in 
language development and standard linghsh as a second langiiage, Charles 
Cooper focused on instruments in Hterature, writing, and teacher 
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viii a.-nuH'tonvV . aiul loaihng and listening were the responsibility of the 
Chairman 

A host ot other ind;vtduals played varying roles in the project. One 
group ui pailicular to be singled out are the researchers who took time u) 
subrmt instruments and to respond to the call tor additional data. 1 am 
sure their work will be adequately rewarded by subsequent research to be 
made possible because ot' their et't\)rts. 

W.T. Fagan 
Chairman 

The Research Instruments Project 
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Introduction 



livalualion has always boon a topic dI' inlorosl atunng teachers and 
researchers. With the current focus on acct^untabiUty. it is perhaps ot 
greater concern than ever before. 

The terms "nieasureruent" and ^'evaluation** are often used as if they 
were synon>rnous. According to I'inn (1^73). "Evaluation is much 
broader in scope and may be considered the judgment -.if value or worth of 
an objecu event or idea according to one or more criteria." One of the 
stages in the process of evaluation involves the selection of measure- 
ments a means ol assigning numbers to individuals according to their 
responses to a given set ol stimuli or to any of a host of variables, as. for 
example, the number of T-iinits in a grade four basal reader. The purpose 
of this publication is to make available to researchers a number of 
measurement in^tuiments in the English language arts instrumci.ts often 
obscured in journal articles i.-r doctoral dissertations and not always 
available to the potential user. 

Measurement in Research 

lluough research, individuals have suutiht truth and knowledge using as 
rational and scientific an appn^ach as possible. Although many concerns 
have been raised about research. Burto?) (197i; states that *\ . . the 
student of research in the teaching of hnglish can find much to rejoice 
about as he looks back over the last decade" (p. 161). Burton continues 
that "research activity in the field has represented a virtual explosion" (p. 
Ibl). Indicators of this "explosion" of research in the past decade or so 
may be seen in two recent developments in research in the I-nglish 
language arts. The fir^t is the mauguration of two important new journals, 
the Reading Research Quarterly, now in its tenth year, published by the 
international Reading Association, and Research in the Teaching of 
f'jiglis'h. now in its eighth year, published by the National Council of 
Teachers of I'.nglish. In addition to research reports and news of interest to 
researchers, both journals publish amiotated bibliographies of recent 
research. 

The second development is a series of conferences on resv.uch in 
Iwiglisli education: 

Conlerence on Needed Research 'u\ the Teaclung of linglish. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. May i962. 

Re>?arch i)evolopnient Sonnnar in the Teaching of l^ngli*,!!. New York 
Tniveisity. I-ebiuary IMo.^. 

San hran^ co Confetencc ou Reseaich Design and the Teaching of 
hnglish, November 19()3. 
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Prcci'iuciilinii Invitational Seminar on Ucsca;cli Design in {English 
f-'J.ucatu>iK NC IL. Minneapolis, November 1^>?2. 

Preconvenlion Cuiitereiice on Researeli in Rcadiiiii and fiii^lish 
I iliieation. NCTf;. Pluladelphia. November 1073. 

Farlicipants at all ot these eonteiences exploied reseaieli problems, raised 
questions ncedmu to be researched, worked out designs for specific 
studies, and discussed the need tor new measures like the ones collected 
here. 

Ill spue ot* an appatently in;reasing inieiest m tvseach m the linglisli 
language aits, numbers ol problems remain. These concern:; liave been 
expiessed b\ such individuals as Biaddock. Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer 
{\'h^^). (lundeisnn (l^o?). Summers (PH)7). Petty. Herold. and Sloll 
( PUuS). Sheiwm ( Mk)^M. and Puives and Beach ( Perhaps one of the 
cential ciiticisms i»i lesearch is laised as a question by l inn ( l''>73): "Are 
we mea^urmg new aspects ol' the phenomena we study, and seeking better 
wavN tt» measure laiuiliar variables" (p. 2 lO). It is tlie intent of tlie present 
fniblicatu>n to aleit the reader lo both new and better ways of measuring a 
pheni»;nenon choNen as the focu> of study. 

Bv c.ilali)ging measures of specific language arts skilU, llie authors of 
tins nj«>nogiaph do not wisli to appear to be making an exclusive case for 
the Use cnmpaiison-grnup experimental studies in the f iiglish language 
arlN. Compaiisoii-gioup experimental studies, with their necessarily limited 
nunibei ot \aiiables (even m complex multivariate studies) and their 
psvchometricalK jUNtilied measures, are oiily one way ot discovering 
knowledge m the social sciences (see Diesing). The authors support, as 
well, \arinus kmds ot holistic studies; case studies, paiticipant-observation 
studies, or model-building. Indeed one of tlie recuriing tliemes at the 
.Minnev»ta NC I L Seniinai on Research is alluded to by Rosenbaum (1^/3) 
m the conference lepoits: "Don't be apologetic about non-quantil'iable 
data. I xploie otiur methods e.g.. case studies, interaction analysis, etc." 
(p. 15^). A reseaicheTs choice of research method will be determined by 
the lutuie nt hi,s question and b\ the state of knowledge in the paiticular 
area i»l his intciebt. 

It should be noted tliat cuinculuni studies constitute a small percentage 
n| the bodv of a\ailab!e rescai.h eUorts. As Burton (1*^73) slates. 
Despite much iCLont expeiimen-atit»n with curriculum patterns in faiglish 
in the ^cho()l^. th'.*:e has bcei'. virtuallv no research on tlie connection 
hetueen design and learmng outcomes" ip. 16S). This state ol\»vents will 
undiiubtedlv be fiuced to change m the present day period of accounta- 
bihlv .onsciiMisness. One ol the main criticisms leveled at competency- 
ba>ed leachei eihiLation is the dilliculty in deteimining which compe- 
tencies lead t<> desiied changes m pupils* behavioi. As \V. David Maxwell 
( sa\ s. **lf what the student is asked to do ij> not shown to affect his 
/< i/( fani: etlectivencis. it has no valid claim lor inclusion m a pert'orniance- 
lused pingiaiiT* (p 30"). 

Besides then uses in research studies, most of the measures included 
here wnuld also ^e useful in cuiiicuhmi evalualuui. particularly diagnostic 
aPil Mimmatue e\aluatitm. Teacheis and supervisots and ehairuien will tind 
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here many measures inoie appropriate than slandardi/.ed tests for tlie xi 
evaluation of instructional outcomes in the Knglish language arts. Too 
often instruction becomes narrow and limited because of llie content and 
format of inappropriate mandated tests and because teachers feel they 
must teach to sucli tests. When teachers and their supervisors are not aware 
of other measurement possibilities, lliey may feel helpless to respond to 
such outside pressures. These measures offer variety at a time when the 
insistence on accountability has made measurement questions crucial and 
unavoidable for all teachers. 

Need for This Publication 

It is not the intention o\ the authors to compile reviews of research 
instruments wliicli would in any way dupHcate tlie several valuable sources 
of information concerning measuring devices which are already available. 
Tluee of these sources will be given specific mention, while otiiers will be 
referenced at the end of iliis cliapter. The Mental Measurements Yearbook 
by O.K. Buros is perliaps tlie m .^st widely known. The seventh volume in 
tlie series was pubhilied in 1^7.2. Tliese yearbooks contain critical reviews 
of many test instruments as well as extensive bibliographies. Tlie second 
source of meaburing instruments is a collection of unpublished measures 
suitable for research witli cliildren, compiled by Johnson and Bonimarito 
(1971). The measures are organized into ten categories: cognitive; 
perst)nality and emotiona: perceptions of environment (attitudes toward 
adults and attitudes toward peers): self-concept; environment (parent and 
teacher attitudes toward children): motor skills, brain injury, and sensory 
perception; pliysical «utributes (physical skills and body measurements); 
miscellaneous attitudes and interests: social behavior (dependency, aggres- 
sion, soviali/.ation, etc): unclassified (measures tliat simply did not fit the 
olhvr nine categories). The tliird collection of instruments is Unpublished 
Instrunxnts for {.valuation in Mathematics Education: An Annotated 
l.istin^^ by Marilyn N. SuyJam, wliicli was published in January W74 by 
the liRlC Clearinghouse on Science, Mathematics, and Hnvironmental 
Hducation. 

A baMC reason for the project reported lierein was the desire to assist 
the profession in answering tlie i^uestion posed by f-inn: **Are we 
measuring new aspects of itie phenomena we study, and seeking better 
ways to measure familiar variablob?" Tlie authors felt there already existed 
better instruments for measuring pertinent educational plienomena, 
pariicularly variables in tlie Hnglish latb'uage arts, but that these were not 
readily available to potential users. Many such instruments could be found 
in doctoral dissertations or journal articles, but, as Burton (1973) has 
stated, 'The basic problem is one of dissemination. Most doctoral 
research, still a significant part of the total research in the field, does not 
get beyiMul the supervisory committee, except for an occasional inter- 
library loan . . ip. U>*^ ^ Chun et al ( 1972) were cognizant of the same 
problem. Ihov state«.! that "about "^O percent of all measures once 
puhli.slie«t. are never used again even by the authors themselves" (p. 59J). 
Tlie necl tt» colk\; and disseminate information on re-3c:\rch instruments 
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xii HI llu* f ii^lish laiijiuagc ails was seen as tcccssury bv rcscarcherb in thai 



The purpDSc dT the present publication is perhaps closest to that of the 
collection oi* mathematical instrumeUs by Suydam (1^)74). The author 
btates that '\ . . there is insulTicient information on instruments that have 
been developed by other researchers. The search for an instrument which 
already might exist often takes longer than the process of developing', a 
new insuu;nent. This document is an attempt to aid in resolving this 
difficulty" (pp. 1.2). 

liowevci. one limitation ot'all ti'c resources and reviews of measuring 
instrufnents is the unavailability .)f the ctfmplvtv instrtc^i''*}t. In the 
Si'yuaiu pubhcation. the author btates. "Ti)- instrur^nits lor, in a few 
inblinces*. sample items) are (hopefully) available m the rere:cnces 
♦'iVed ..." (p. 2). The authors of this NCTl* monograpli wanted to be sure 
that the complete test was available to the reader, and this availability was 
o/ie of the criteria for the inclusion ot* instruments. The majority of the 
cited instruments have been processed iiUu and are available from I;RIC. 
The reiiuunder are either readily available through journal articles m )iavc 
been included in their entirety in tliis monograph. 

This publication is aimed at anyone who may be interested in research 
and evaluation whether a doctoral student or a school adniinistrai'ir. In 
general the publication might serve two main groups of people. First, those 
who have already delineated an area ot* siudy within the field of linglish 
education and who have specified the variables in which they are 
interested could consult this volume to see if others have designed 
instruments for collecting daia on tlie^e variables. 1f such wus the case, not 
only would the manner in which such an instrument was construc;ed be 
available, but the complete instrumeiu would also be readily available 
if the user felt it could be adopted as is. or modified in some way, thus 
saving liim considerable work. Secondly, those interested in research, but 
s'itnoul a definite plan, might browse through the volume, note the 
various areas of linglish education in which lesearchers have been w-.^rking, 
note the variables within these ureas, and consequently become aware of 
possible research i|uestioJts. Possible implications for research genef;a?d by 
an examination of the instruments contained herein are left to be derived 
independent of the views of the authors. 

Definitions 

In iMder to be as non-restrictive as possible, Hngii*-h education was 
broadly defined to include tlie areas of literature, reading, writing, 
listening, speaking, language and language development, attitude change, 
chmate for learning, and creativity. As tlie work progressed two categories 
of measures were eliminated from consideration. For instruments which 
were concerned with two languages, it was decided to limit the publication 
to thiise which were concerned with Lnglish as a second language. The 
secotui decisii>n was to exclude from analysis instruments that were 
concerned with language or ^peecli pathology, for example, screening tests 
for articulalury d'*fects. Instruments for all age ranges and publication 
dates were eligible for evaluation and subsequent publication. 
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The detinilion ut ''icscarch inslruinenl" was also broad during the Xlll 
cuUcclion stage so as to lessen the possibility i)\ excluding potemially 
valuable int'oinmion. A ^'research mslrumenl" was defined us a mechan- 
ism tor collecting or producing duta. 

The data are usually scores obtained by nieasuring the characte'^istics 
of pupils m SI me educational setting [Un example, aptiuides, 
achievements, attitudes), the characteristics of other individuals 
v^ithin the setting (tor example, parents' educational levels, teachers' 
expectations), or characteristics of the number of texts per pupil, 
adequacy of time, and lighlinsi facilities. (I'inn, 1^73, p. 2 1 2) 

Collection of Data 

Data on research instruments were sought in a number of ways. 
Brochures describing the research project and specifying data required for 
a preliminary assessment were mailed to approximately 220 individuals 
involved in i:n::lish education. Recit^ents included participants in the 
Invitational Seminar on Research Design in Hnglish Fducalion, Minne- 
api>lis, November 1^)72, faculty advisors in colleges and universities, and 
those known to be conducting personal research. The mailing list included 
names from the L'nited Slates, Canada, Britain, and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

A computer search of the l:RIC system was conducted. The 
printH)Ut consisted of abstracts of all documents in the system that 
included at least one descriptor in each of the following three categories: 

1. 2. 3. 

TESTS KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE 

EVALUATION GRADE 1 READING 

GRADE 2 WRITING 

GRADE 3 COMPOSITION 
GRADE 4 (LITERARY) 

GRADE 5 LANGUAGE 

GRADE 6 LINGUISTICS 

GRADE? ATTITUDES 

GRADES CREATIVITY 

GRADE 9 ENVIRONMENT X 
GRADE 10 LEARNING 
GRADE 11 
GRADE 12 



f*inally, the '^grape-vine" was set in operation and many who heard 
about the project submitted names of people who migla have had a 
contribution to make. 

Criteria for Evaluation 

The authors applied four basic criteria to evaluate the instruments 
submitted. These were; 

1. The instrument hau to be suitable for assessing a component of the 
field of 1-nglish education: reading; language development; learning 
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xiv envifDnincnl; standard Lnglish as a second language or dialect: 

literature ; writing; li^^ening; attitude^:. 

2. Unless the test was already available on micronini from Univi'sity 
Microfilius, authors had to agree to make available for p.iblicilion 
through HRIC that portion of the test which required o\\\) j^encil 
and paper. In the case of hardware (machine*:, tapes, etc.), 
permission to use and information on how to obtain had lo be 
provided. The authors considered it important that the ;()r^: ..>iete test 
be readily available to the potential user. 

3. The instrument must not have been published. ''Published'' was 
deflnell as being available commercially in some sp .cilic form (for 
example, test boi>klets) and incHned to be advertised in a test 
catalogue or brocliure. 

Since the aim of the project was to provide a service to researchers by 
collecting instruments of possible value for their work which were only 
likely to be found tlirough library searches, it was decided to exclude 
instruments available comruercially. 

Information on the publication of the instruments came from three 
main sources Buros' Mental Measurements Yearbooks were checked for 
publishing data on the instruments submitted: ihe Committee members 
were y >metimes aware of the conunercial availability of certain instru- 
ments: and recent test catalogues of major test publishing CiHupanies were 
checked. Finally, if data un the instrument were not available through 
these sources, information was obtained sVom the authors on whether or 
not the instrument was published using tiie definition given above. 

4. Tlie instrument had to have potential use for future res*:arch, as 
determined by tlie Committee. 

This criterion was largely subjective: however, several factors were 
considered. If vyhdity and relicibiUty data were available with the 
instrument, an assessment as ti) the degree to which the instrument was 
valid and reliable was made. In ^ome cases where the validity and/or 
rehabihly of the instrument was not higli, the manner in which the 
variables concerned v/ere measured was unique in sonie way and in spite of 
low validity and/or reliability the instrument was included. Where no 
validity and/or reliability data were available, the Committee assessed 
whether the techniques of tneasuring the variables concerned might 
cuntiibute to future research and whether validity and reliability data 
could be secured for the instrument by other researchers. In cases where 
several instruments were submitted which assessed a particular variable in a 
similar manner, those which lacked validity or rehability data were 
excluded in favor of those which possessed such data. 

Format of the Report 

Organization: Measurement instruments are arranged alphabetically by 
category; within each category measures are listed alphabetically by 
author. All instruments are cross-referenced by age-range and author(s). 
The categories are: language development; listening: literature; reading: 
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slaiklavil l-tiiilisli a.s a M»cnml laiigua^ie i>r dialect: teacher coinixnency; 
v;riling; and tuiscellaneous. 

Data on the iii>»tnuneiUs within eacli cateui>r\ are arranged under the 
lollowinu headings: 

Tidi', In the case of submissions this was staled specilically hy the authi>r 
In the case of" data obtained tluough othei M>urces (subnussii>n by 
acquaintances of the author. LRU* pnnt-outs. etc.), it a title was not 
specilicidK 5»tated, one was devised which utilized the words ol the author 
in dehcribiiii the insuunient. 

Authtirisl. Once again* in tlie case of submission directly by the authov(s) 
this did not present a problem. In the case of di>cti»ral dissertatiiuis. i>nly 
the name of tlie doctoral candidate i>» listed, not the name of the major 
advisi>r. Wheie instiuments had been devised by one person and radically 
revised or nu>dilied by another, onlv the name of the final author is listed; 
hiuvever, either in tlie test description i>r in a reference, meiitivm is made 
ol others whi» hail cuntribiited in some maji>r way ti> the construction of 
the test. 

Age Runiii'. The catecopes used are: Pre-School (birth to kindergarten); 
Primary (grade nne ti> grade throe): hilermediate (grade lour to grade six); 
Juniiu High (grade j^eveii to grade nine); Senior High (grade ten to grade 
twelve); Po>»t -Secondary Adult, hi some cases the aulhor(s) staled the 
specific age range for which tlie instrument is suitable. When this 
informaluwi was not available, the age of sample members to whom the 
instrument was administered wus used in deciding the age range category. 
If none ol the abtwe data were available, then the age range is indicated as 
"unspecified." 

Dcivriptinn <\t InstmmcnL Under this heading the loUowing data are 
included: purpose i>f the mstrumenl. date of construction, and physical 
description i>f the instrument, including sample items and administration 
data (directions, time, scoring procedure, etc.). 

In some instances desired data were nol available. I'or example, it might 
be assumed that the date of construction ol an instrument used in a 
doctoral study was the same as the compIetii»n date of the dissertation. 
When the date of construction was nol clear, the completion date of the 
dissertation or publication date of a journal article was used to give some 
guide to the pi>tential user as to the recency of the construction of tlie 
instrument. Time tor administration was mU always given and it would 
have been ha/ardi»us li>r the C ommittee to guess at an approximate time. 
Wlien su':h data are not available, it is hoped that the description, 
including the number of items and the directions, might help the potential 
user assess whether this instrument is useful for his purposes. Brief 
directions* are incUuled in full, while lengthy directions are summari/ed. If 
the test is ^hort. it is included here m lull: if not, at least one sample item 
IS given. 

Validity, Reliability, and .\t>rmati\r Data. (Juestions of reliability and 
validity aie Jiiicial ones lot most of the measures included in tliis 
monograph. The reader miglu wish to review current knowledge on these 
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XVi iv/o iDpics, and the authors recDinnicnd Anaslasi's Psvcloloi^ical Testing. 
Her chaplci mi leliabilily is bricM but adequate, and her two chapters on 
validity constitute a comprehensive and readable intioduction to that 
topic. Where such data were available ibr the instruments described, 
this is indicateil. In the case ol' tables ol' dilTiculty indices, and soon, the 
data contained therein are suniniari/ed and the complete data are made 
available with the test. 

Onhrin,^ Information, The main source is V.RIV Document Reproduction 
Service. Ci)mpiiter Microtilm International Corporation, P,0, Box NO. 
Arliniiton, Viruinia 222 lU. A second source Ibr some items is University 
Microfilms, Dissertation Copies, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 4H!0o. Pencil and paper portions oi'the test may be obtaiiied on 
tnicrotiehc or microfilm troin the above sources, li'tlie instrument includes 
hardware, the source of this equipment (as supplied by the autlior) is 
indicated. 

Ri'lalcd Pocumcnts. The key reference to the instrument is listed. In the 
case i>f doctoral dissertations, tliis is the dissertation itself, hi some 
instances a research instrument had been modified from several sources. U\ 
such cases all sources are listed. 

Limitations 

In any undertakiiiir such as this, a number of limitations can be cited. 
Perhaps the most obvious one is the method for obtaining information on 
instruments and the success of this method. Although the response was 
overwhelming, i: is nbvious that many researchers for various reasons did 
not reply to the memorandum soliciting information. Consequently, many 
worthwhile instruments in ihe field of English education continue to elude 
the researcher. 

Secondly, many instruments were submitted with incomplete data. 
Rather than delay publication while seeking such data, it was decided to 
utilize the information available insofar as the four basic criteria for 
evaluation could be met. 

I-inally. the fourth criterion for evaluation, 'The instrument must have 
potential use for future research, as determined by the Committee,'' was 
largely subjective, it is possible that an instrument not deemed of 
CDUsiderable value by the readers may have been included, and an 
instrument that -night have been considered worthwhile in terms of 
research implications might have been tmiitted. 

Suggestions for Use 

It has been stated that this document has been designed for those who 
liave already established a theoretical position and idemitied the variables 
they wish to measure, and for those who hope th'.U ^»erusal of available 
instruments will spark new research ideas. The organization of the 
publication hopefully enhances its use for the above purposes. For the 
person whi) wishes to pursue in depth a study of a particular instrument, 
the refeiencels) listed should bo i)f value. 
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Future Construction of Research Instruments 

In compiling this volume the need fur suggestions tor researchers who 
may be constructing instruments in the future became obvious. Some 
suggestions are listed below: 

1. Stale speciiically the purpose Tor whicli ihe inslrumenl is being 
coiistrucied. The stated purpose of" a test as "to measure reading 
comprehension" will not reveal to the reader that the test was 
actually designed to measure inferential reasoning in expository 
material of fourth-grade children. 

2. Indicate clearly the stepb followed in constructing the instrument. 
This includes such things as the directions given to judges who 
evaluated test items. 

3. hstablish validity for the test. 
4. 1-stablish reliability for the test. 

5.(;ive the lest a name and be consistent in using this title when 
referring to the test. 

5. State the llieoretical framework which gives meaning to the lest 
and to which the test results add further information. 

7. State the assumptions underlying what the test proposes to 
measure. 

8. Describe the sample to whom the test was administered and on 
whom the validity and reliability data may be obtained. 

^. If at all possible include the complete tests in the research report 
or doctoral dissertation, or state where the instrument may be 
obtained. 

10. Share the measure with other potential users. Your cooperation in 
responding to brochures such as the one which solicited instru* 
ments for this project is appreciated. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Category: l.anuuaiio Dcvclupinciil 3 

Title: A Notucrbal Scniaiilic DitfciciUial 

Authors: I*. M. Benllcv aiul Allan L. Uvoic 

Ai»c Range: I iispeciiicJ 

m^S4:ription of Instrument: 

Purfu*sc: To measure semantic space nonveihallv in order lt» eliminate 
priU^lems assi^ciated willi lUKlini! traiislation ou.uivalents tot adjective 
scales. A luwnerbal scale also enables uroup testing ot much younger 
children than is possible with adjective scales, would aUow testing ot" 
tu)nlilera-c groups, and nught be useful with apliasia -s. 

DaU'oJ C\mstnu'tion: V^ll 

Physical Ik'scriptiini: .At least three attempts were made by the authors 
to devise graphic scales which would reliably measure tlie semantic 
dnnensions i>t evaluation, potency, activity, density, orderliness, reality, 
and lamiliarity. l urther studies are planned, hi I'xperiment I, 32U 
undergraduate students drew abstract Tigurcs in lesponsc to stimulus 
Winds which defined eacli ol tlie seven factors. The yield was 26 
relatively cleir pairs i>t bipolar figures. Supplementary figures were then 
created, resulting in at least six item pairs lor eacli dimension, and a 
total ol 70 Items. Subjects were directed to choose the member of* each 
pcir v/hich better described one of' 40 concepts. A second experiment 
was conducted because two factors, realitv and familiarity, tailed to 
come i>ul. Se\enty-!lve mote .specific and less abstract items usin.^ the 
same concepts as used in I xperiment 1 still yielded only the five reliable 
and independent factors. In a third trial, 12U items were administered 
to IhU undergraduates ami again five clear factors emergeil. Kepresenta- 
live nonverbal items tnllow: 
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Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The figure pairs were iiUercorrelaled acri)ss subjects and concepts using 
Bentler's inonotDnic correlation cuetTicient. The resulting matrix was 
analyzed using nionotonicity analysis, a type of* factor analysis useful 
with binary data. The factor matrix was rotated using Clustran, a 
translorination procedure that rotates an initial loading matrix to a 
hypotliesi/ed target. For Lxpernnent II total scores were obtained for 
verbal and nonverbal factors by adding up items having high loadings in 
unit weight fai>luon. Product moment intercorrelations of the total scores 
were obtained as were estimates of the split-half internal consistency of 
the scores. The average absolute value of the intercorrelations of the 
five ni>nverbal factors ami iheir corrected half internal consistencies was 
.17. The average internal consistency was .81. lixperiment III indicated 
that the five nonverbal factors correspond closely to verbal factors as 
retlected in a mean correlation of .67. The mean internal consisiency of 
.So indicates that they are being measured reliably, and the mc^n 
absol'ite intercorrelation of .20 indicates that they are moderately 
independent. 

Ordering Information: 

l.J 0()2 J!'^>5; Available only in Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal 
Bi'liuvhr 

Related Documents: 

Bentler. P. M.. and Lavoie, A. L. "A Nonverbal Semantic Differential/' 
JiHirnal Verbal Uarning and Verbal Behavior 11 (1972): 491496. 
(hJ 062 295) 
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Title: Bcrko's Test ot MDrphology 

Author: Jean Berko 

Age Range: Prc-Scluu)l. Priinaiy 

Description of Instrument: 

l^itpose: To ?xplurc aiki describe the evDluiion ut' the child's ability to 
apply nuirphological rules to new words by asking him to inflect, to 
derive, to compound, and to analy/c compound words. 

Pate of ConstnictUm: h)5S 

Physical I )e scrip rum: Primarily nonsense words are used to delerininc 
whetlior a child has internalized a morphological rule and is able to 
generalize it to new cases. A vocabulary list was examined to determine 
what features ot* i-nglish morphology seem to be most commonly 
represented in the vocabulary of the first grade child. From this it could 
be decided what extensions the child mi^ht be expected lo make. 
Though all of the linglish inflectional morphemes were present, the 
areas that were selected fcr study included the plural and the two 
possessives of tlie noun, ih: third person singular of the verb, the 
progressive and the past tens**, and the comparative and superlative of 
the adjective. Nonsense words for the lest were created following he 
rules for possible sound combinations in linglish. Pictures to represent 
the nonsense words were then drawn on cards. The result was 27 
brightly colored picture cards depicting objects, cartoon-like animals, 
and met; performing various actions. Several actual linglish words were 
also included. A text which omitted the desired form was typed on 
each card as illustrated here: 



Ihe tost was adiMirustered to three groups of subjects: native 
I nghsh-speaking colK^ge graduates, preschoolers between four and five 
years old and first gfuders between five and one half and seven years 
olu. I.adi subject met with the experimenter individually. The 





Now there is another one. 
There are two of then>. 
There are two 
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6 oxpoiunonioi pniiuod Id the picture, road the text, and plumeniically 
iiolcii llic iiusMiit' iloiii supplied by the subject. Subjects were further 
askod why the thiuiis deiiDted by the CDiupound words were so named 
(I.e.. "\Vh> do v*>u think a blackboard is called a 'blackboard'?"). Test 
adiiiiiUitiatinii took between ten and nfteen minutes per child. The 
toll.jwuii! is the ouiei in which the caitis were presented. Included is a 
statenieiu o{ what was being tested, a description of the card, and the 
text that waN read. Pionunciation is indicated by regular linglish 
oithogiaph> ; a [>honeinic transcription is included tor firsl occurrences 
ol' nonsense woids. 

1. Plural. One birtl-like animal, then two. "This is a wug /wAg/. Now 
tht;re IS another one. There are two of them. There are two 

2. Plural. One bird, then two. "This is a gutch /gAl5/. Now there is 
afiother one. There are two of them. There are two 

3. Past tense. Man with a steaming pitcher on his head. "This is a man 
wlu) knows how to spow /spow/. He is spowing. He did the same 
tfuru; yesterday. What did he do yesterday? Yesterday ne . 

4. Plural. One arMmal, then two. "This is a kazh /kae^/. Now there is 
afiother one. Tht?re are two of them. There are two 

5. Past tense. Man swinging an object "This is a man who knows how 
to rick /rik'. He is ricking. He did the same thing yesterday. W^*at 
did he do ytisterday? Yesterday he . ." 

6. Dimiriutive arul compounded or derived word. One anima! then a 
miniscule animal. "This is a wug. This is a very tiny wug. What 
would you call a very tiny wug? This wug lives in a house. What 
would you call a house that a wug lives in?" 

7. Plural. One animal, then two. "This is a tor Apr/. Now there is 
another one. There are two of them. There are two 

8. Derived adjective. Dog covered with irregular green spjts. This is a 
dog with quirk'^ kworks/ on him. He is ail covered with quirki. 
What kind of dog is he? He i> a dog." 

9. Plural. One flower, then two. "This is a iun/lAn/ Now there is anoth- 
er one. There are two of them. There are two 

10. Plural. One animal, then two. "This is a niz/niz/. Now there is 
another one. The^e are two of them. There are two 

1 1 . Past tense. Mail doing calisthenics. "This is a man who knows how 
to mot /mat; He is motting. He did the same thing yesterday. What 
did he do yesterday? Yesterday he 

12. Plural. One bird, then two. "This is a era /kra/. Now there is 
another one. There are two of them. There are two 
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13. Plural. One animdl, thsn two. 'This is a tass /taes/. Now there is 7 
another one. There are two of them. Th^re ate two . 

14. Past tense. Man dangling an object on a string. "This is a man who 
knows how to bod /bad/. He is bodding. He did the same thing 
yesterday. What did he do yesterday? Yesterday he 

15. Third person singular. Man shaking an object. "This is a man who 
knows how to naz /naez/. He is nazzing. He does it every day. Every 
day he 

16. Plural. One insect, then two. "This is a heaf /hiyf/. Now there is 
another one. There are two of them. There are two . . ." 

17. Plural. One glass, then two. "This is a glass. Now there is another 
one. There are two of them. There are two ... ." 

18. Past tense. Man exercising. "This is a man who knows how to gling 
/gliQ/. He is glinging. He did the same thing yesterday. What did he 
do yesterday? Yesterday he . ." 

19. Third person singular. Man holding an object. "This is a man who 
knows how to loodge /luwdif/. He is loodgirig. He does it every 
day. Every day he 

20. Past tense. Man standing on the ceiling. "This is a man who knows 
how to bing /bir)/. He is binging. He did the same thing yesterday. 
What did he do yesterday? Yesterday he . ." 

21. Singular and plural possessive. One animal wearing a hat, then two 
wearing hats. "This is a niz who owns a hat. Whose hat is it? It is 
thf* hat. Now there are two nizzes. They both own hats. Whose 
hats are they? They are the hats." 

22. Past tense. A bell. "This is a bell that can ring. It is ringing. It did 
the same thing yesterday. What d.d it do yesterday? Yesterday 
It . ." 

23. Singular and plural possessive. One animal wearing a hat, then two. 
'This is 1 wug who owns a hat. Whose hat is it? It is the .. . hat. 
Now there are two wugs They both own hats. Whose hats are they? 
They are the hats." 

24. Comparative and superlative of the adjective. A dog with a few 
spots, one with several, and one with a great number. "This dog has 
quirks, on him. This dog has more quirks on him. And this dog has 
even more (luirks on him. This dog is quirky. This dog is . . And 
this cjog is the 

25. Progressive and derived agentive or compound. Man balancing a ball 
on his nose. "This is a man who knows how to ; o /zib/. What is he 
doing? He is . What would you call a man whose job is to zib?" 
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8 26. Past tt;ns»;. An ice cube, then a puddle of water. "This is an ice 
cube. Ice melts. It is melting. Now it is all gone. What happened to 
it? It . . 

27. Sinijular and plural possessive. One animal wearing a hat, then two. 
"This IS a bik /bik/ who owns a hat. Whose hat is it? It is 
the hat. Now there are two biks. They both own hats. Whose 
hats are they? They are the hats." 

28. Compound words. The child was asked why he thought the 
following were so named. (No pictures were used for these items.) 

a. afternoon f. fireplace k. newspaper 

b. airplane g. football I. sunshine 

c. birthday h. handkerchief m. Thanksgiving 

d. breakfast i. holiday n. Friday 

e. blackboard j. merry-go-round 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Adult lest answers were un'inimuus and were CDnsidered correct, a 
Nlundard against wliich ti> rate child responses. The chi square criterion 
uas used li> yield llie finding tliat no sex dilYerences are apparent in the 
uhihty U) handle Lnglbh morphology as measured by these test items. 
On an age comparison, again using chi squares, first graders did 
signiticantly belter than preschoolers oi. fewer than half of the 
intlecuonal items. The author speculates upon a close relationship 
between intelligence and the type of morphological patterning under 
sluily; however, IQ scores were not available for the subjects. Because 
the answers of the two groups were not quilitatively different, in that 
they both employed the same simplified rules, futher detailed analyses 
(I.e.. rules children seem to apply in the selection of a particular 
allon orph) were based on the answers of the -ombined groups. The 
pictur.* that emerged w«:i consistent and regular" rot idiosyncratic. The 
best pMormance was wi'!' those forms having the fewes; variants. 

Order n:^ Information: 
i:DRS(hl)0^7 716) 

Related Documents: 

Anistield, M., and Tucke>\ G. K. "hnglish Flurah/ation Rules of 
Si.\^Vear^()ldauldren.**CMJ/;nrA^^^^^ (1968): 1:01-1217. 

Berko, J. '*The Child^s Learning of tnglish Morphology.** Word 14 (1958): 
15U-177. 

IX»vci. R. B. '\\ Co. nparison of the Results of a Revised Version of 
berko's Test of Morphology with the Free Speech of Mentally Retarded 
Children.'* Jnuniul of ^Speech ami Hearing Research 15 (1972): 
109-178. (IJ U54 03(>) 
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Category: language I)o\i»U)i>iiumii 
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Title: K-Ralio Index 
Author; Kcnncilli H. ^ alverl 
Age Range: Inlci mediate 
Description of Instrument: 

Puriutsc: To measure llic syiUaelic inaliirily o\ oral speeeli. 
Pate (fJ'Gmstnivtum: 1^71 

Physuat Description: The K-Ralio Index was devised Tor use in an 
investigation ot llie rclationsliips between certain measures of syntactic 
maturity ot* oral la?iguagcs and silent reading comprelu»nsion scores. 
Level of readmg acluevemenl was compared witli llie following 
measures: mean T-unil^ length, subordination, "kernel structure ratio," 
freijuency ot* multi-clause T-units, frequency of long T-units, frequency 
of surface structure patterns, and frequency of kernel structure 
patterns. *K-Ratiu»" the abbreviation t'or "kernel structure ratio." is 
ctnnputed by dividing the number of T-units in a speccli sample by tlie 
number of kernel structures. Preparation for computing tlie ratio was 
accomplished by lran!>cribing oral speech samples, excluding syntac- 
tically irrelevant matter, dividing into T-units, placing eacli T-unit at tlie 
top of its own data sheet, and counting tlie number of kernel structures 
embedded in e:icli T-unit (see next page). 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The researcher sought a measure that would account for subclausal 
structures resulting from deletion transformations, llunl. in his study, 
questioned the insensitiviiy of the subordination ratio to reduced 
clauses (a reduced clause is a former clause whicli lost its clausal state 
by way of deletion transformations, e.g., "tlie boy who was large'* 
became "the large buy**). Calvert, investigating the possibility tliat tlie 
reduced clauses may have also suppressed the sensitivity i^f tlie T-unit. 
revealed that the K-Ratio is a better predictor of reading acluevemenl 
(Point Bisenal O^rrelation = 0.40(>; p^ .05) than is mean T-unit leiigtli 
(rpf) = U.351 : p .05) or subordination ratio (rph = 0.320: p^ .05). 

Ordering Information: 



K W Hunt Differences m Grammatical Structures Written at Three Grade 
Levels, The Structures to be Analyzed by Transformational Methods, Report to the 
US Office of Eo jcation, Cooperative Reseurch Project No. 1998. Tallahassee, Fla., 
1964. 
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(Student A, T-untt #2) 
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(#of words in T-unit) 



The old lady who owned the little dog 
^^'U"'^' lived in a huge house. (SV) 

(Surface structure pattern) 

(Kernel structures and their patterns) 

1. The lady lived in a house. (SV) 

2. TheU-dy is old. (SVCj) 

S 3. The lady owns a dog. (SVO) 

(Sub. clause) 4. The c»og is little. (SVCg) 



Related Documents: 

Calvert. K. H., "An Investigation of Relationships between the Syntactic 
Maturity of Oral Language and Reading Comprehension Scores.'' 
Dissertation, University of Alabama, 1971. 



5. The house is hucje. (SVCa) 



5 

{#of kernel structures) 



KRatio ^ 



Total No. of T-units 

Total No. of Kernel Structures 
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Title: AaiuisiliDii o\ S\ max lApciunonls 

Author: Carol Chomsky 

Age Range: Pre-$c!iooL Piii!iar\ . liUoi inodiale 

Descriptiun of Instrument: 

hirposc: To syslonialically sliuiy llie aciiuisilioii ot complex syntactic 
slruclurcb in children between the ages ol five and ten by testing tlie 
.:liild*s ability to interpret sentences exhibiting the structures under 
liluJy . 

Datv of Onistmciion: 1 

P/iysicul Di'striplum' Tlie procedure used involves eliciting i:irorniation 
about sever.il test constructions tlirinjgli direct interviews of kinder- 
garten through tourtli graders. Four ciMistructions were selected which 
aic p'-rt ot ordinary language usage but were considered to be 
hnuuistically complex and, tlieretore. caiiuidates tor lato acquisition. 
Comprehension ot tliese constructions was investigated beginning with 
five year olds, wlien most gave evidence ol* not yet knowing the 
construction, testing ot cliildren progressed througli increasing ages to 
the point at wliicli it was touiui tliat most cliildren exhibited a 
command ot tlie structures coniparjbL to tliat of aduit (about age 10). 
l*ach interview lasted approximately a ' alt" hour. Interviews were 
tape-recorded for later transcriptimi. \!iniiiium notes of interesting 
observations were taken during tlie interviews. Test sentences were 
selected wliicli contained the selected s)'ntactic structures witli no 
contextual or semantic clues to intliience the cliild's interpretations. In 
semanlically ambiguous sentences, where two different combinations of 
words botli make sense, the elii!d*s only basis for correct interpretation 
is his knowledge of structure. 

rhc Acqaisitum nf Syntax in Children from 5 to /^MCliomsky. l^JO*")) 
includes oompiete interview texts tor each i^f tlie toui constructions, 
whicii aiv b letly described here. L'onstruciion one. l\asy to Sec, is 
tested liurinv the tiist minute ol the interview. The child, provided a 
bhndtolded doll, is asked whether the doll is easy to see or hard to see 
and is reijuesleil to make the doll easy /hard to see. Depending on the 
nature ot this response, the subject is then asked why the doll was 
initiallv easy hard to see, what the subject had done (o make the doll 
easier harder ti* see. and why his action made the UoU easier/harder to 
see. Tho second constructiiwi tested was termed Promise and occupied 
five nunutes ol interview time. T e experimenter tlrst estahlislied that 
the child kriew the meaning of promise. The subject was then asked to 
identity di;lls placed hetore him (Bo/o and Donald Duck), to 
manipulate ihe dolls ("Make Bo/o liop up and dmvr." ). and finally to 
respond to lest sentences (**Doriald promises Bo/o ;o lie diuvri. Have 





him lie diiwii/*). C\)nslruclion lhrec\.4,v/c/T<'//, required fifteen tninules 
of iiilervicw lime. The task involved iwo children playing games v/ilh 
objects on a table, including play foods, cartoon figures, and art 
materials. After an introductory series of commands and quest .ons, 
subjects were administered test constructions like "Ask x what colo» to 
make the circle" and ''Tell \ how niai\y pencils there are here." The 
final ten minutes i^f th.e interview tested Pronominalization. I'igure-i of 
Mickey Mouse aiul Pluto Pup were first identified by the subjects. 
ITfteen test sentences followed a series of practice exercises. Sample 
test sentences include: 

Piuto thinks he knows everything. 

Pluto thinks that who knows everything? 
He found out that Mickey won the race. 

Who found out? 

And who won the race? 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

I>ata were collected from 22 boys and 18 girls, eight rach from grades 
kindergarten through four. Subjects were from a predominantly 
muldle-class Newton. Massachusetts, school but represented, to the 
extent possible, a cross section in terms of background and ability. The 
author correlated the results from the four constructions tested and 
pointed out general trends suggested by the data. 

Ordering Infurmation: 

l-DRS (FD 045 bib) 

Related Documents: 

Chomskv. C\ Vw Acquisition of Syntax in Children from 5 to 10. 
Cambridge. Mass.: The MTT. Press, 1^)6^^ (Fi:)045 626) 

Chomskv, C. A/>/.tf?//.v//V Development in Children from 6 to IIK Final 
Rcnii... Radcliffe Institute, Grant No. OHG.h9^90055-01 14(010), 
I'luted States Office of Education, Bureau of Research, 1971 . 
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Category: l.ani»uaj»e lX»vcli)piuonl 13 

Title: Linguistic Slrudiuos kct>olilioii Test 

Author: Carol J. Fislier 

Age Range: Primary 

Description of instrument: 

hitpasc. Ti) tnoasurc tlie acquisiliDii o\ syntactic striict>iros in kinder- 
garten, t'irst-. and sccDnd-grado childrcMi. 

Dale iff' Gmsinu'tion: l'""^! 

Physiial Ikscription. The test, which takes ten to fit'teen minutes to 
adnunister. permits tlie examination of specific linguistic structures 
which appear to be acquired durifig tlie early eleineiUary school years. 
A search of literature related to syntactic acquisition yielded the test 
items. Thirty-six ^entences of equal length and consisting of words from 
a first-grade word list are used to examine fifteen structures. These 
stiuctures mclude mass nounr;, unmaiked indirect objects, comparative 
and superlative adjectives, irregular noun plurals, hare used alone, 
introductory adverbs, iiUroductory participial plirases. modals nii^ht 
and Jun-, coordinates cxcrpi and i>r, unni:»rked adjective clauses, 
noiiunals. sentence pattern witli a subject and a passive or copulative 
verb followed by a predicate nominative and unotlicr pattern, irregular 
past tense lot the present perfect tense witli got, and a sentence 
pattern with an expression ol' time followed by another pattern. The 
complete instrumeiu is included below. A scoring guide is available 
through the ['KIC system. 

histructions: Tell the child: "I am going to say some sentences out 
loud. Listen very carefully to me and then I want you to say just what I 
did." If he repeats it perfectly, mark it "c." if hi» r:innot say it, do not 
repeat-mark it "x." If he changes it, mark it "o" and write the changes 
made. 

1. Her father is principal and he can't come. 

2. The hottest day is also the most fun. 

3. Get doughnut: and two gallons of chocolate milk. 

4. They have got to finish their pictures quickly. 

5. Happy except tired, he won the last race. 

6. He found the bicycle his brother had lost. 

7. The drummer has a drum bigger than himself. 
3. Quietly the small boy woke up his brothei 

9. Every recess she jumps rope and she swings. 

10. Building nests in tall places, birds keep busy. 

1 1. The first t(^ get there wins the race. 

12. Somebody f)assed the ball and he caught it. 
13- That band has got to march behind us. 

14. The teacher asked us to whisper not talk. 
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15. She chose the tiny kitten the boy wanted. 

16. Santd CIdus has some helpers and eight reindeer. 

17. He didn't dare V\/alk on the icy sidewalk. 

18. My big sister wrote the soldier a letter. 

19. That man is captain and he's our neighbor. 

20. Racing is more exciting, but swimming is easier. 

21 . She bought tomatoes and two heads of lettuce. 

22. Her mother said she has got to go. 

23. ' -.n oing or pushing are both dangerous in school. 

24. The coat the man wore was dark blue. 

25. I have the book that our teacher read. 

26. Slowly and carefully, the truck driver backed up. 

27. Saturday he stays home and he watches t.v. 

28. Hopping and jumping, the kangaroo ran from us. 

29. The last sometimes miss getting as many turns. 

30. He runs home and yesterday he ran back. 

31 . We have got to clean up our desks. 

32. He says he's a sadder but better man. 

33. The puppy the boy chose had brown spots. 

34. The two policemen drove behind the emergency squad. 
35 His sister asked if she might go too. 

36. My brother gave his friend a birthday present. 



Validtty. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Content validity rests with the inslruiuenl's derivation in psycho- 
lineuislic research and its retleclion of an e.\pecled developmental 
trend. Mean scores Tor kindergarten (N = 132) were 15.88, lor first 
grade (N = 113) :0.0:. and tor second grade (N = 140) 22.55. 
Multivariate analysis of variance revealed significant differences be- 
Iween grade levels at the .001 level. The s-melhod developed by 
Scheffe was used to test comparisons of mean scores. The mean 
difference between kindeigarten and first grade was significant at the 
.01 level. The mean difference between the first and second grade was 
significant at the .05 level. The reliability of the lest was checked using 
chi square analysis by examining the scoring for each pair of leniences 
based on the same structure from a randomly selected sample of ten 
tests at each grade level. This analysis revealed significant differences 
bcvond the .001 level. 

C inj} Information: 

. DKSd D0^)1 740) 

Related Documents: 

I'ishor. C. J. "The Inlluence of Children's Literature and Oral Discussii.n in 
IX»\ch)[Mng Oral Language in Kindergarten, ['irst. and Second Grade 
Children." Dissertation, Tiie Ohio vSlale University, h)72. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Category: Lauguai^c UovelupimMU 15 

Title: The Innlatiini-ComprclK»iision-Pri)tluciu)ii Test (ICP) 

Authors: Colin l-rasoi . Trsula Belhiiii, and Ruger Brown 

Age Range: Pie-Schoi)! 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To determine wliethcr as languaiie develi)ps particular utter- 
ances »>r features of an utterance are ordinarily understood before the 
same utterances or features are produced. 

Pah' ( ^ J Construction: 1 ^>o3 

Physical Description: Tlie instrunient consists of ten different gram- 
matical contrasts, called problems, liacli problem includes two utter- 
ances which are identical except for some grammatical feature. Line 
diawings. as below illustrate each contrast. 




The ten grammatical ct>ntrasts. sample utterances foreacli.and scoring 
criteria follow. Contrast selection was based on tlie possibihty for 
pictorial representation and the results of previous research wliicli 
indicated that complete productive m istery of the contrasts involved 
was not common in children l)efore about four years of age. 

Practice items 

The yirl with the big hat. 
"The cjirl playing with the (loll. 
The cat with the brown face. 
The hoy [)laying with the truck. 



The boy with the blue belt. 
The bunny eating the carrot. 
The dog with the black tail. 
The mouse eating the cracker. 



1. Mass noun/Count noun. 

Utterances: Some mog/A dap. 

Some pim/A ked. 
Scoring: Some A + any nonsense syllables or appropriate English 
words. 
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16 2. Sirujiilar/Plurdl, marked by inflections. 

Utterar^ces; The boy draws/The boys draw. 

The kitten plays/The kittens p»ay. 
Scorinq; Noun without inflection and verb with -s/Noun with -s 
and verb without inflection. 

3. Singular/Plural, marked by is and are. 

Utterances: The deer is running/The deer are running. 

The sheep is eating/The sheep are eating. 
Scorincj: Is/Are 

4. Present progressive tense/Past tense. 

Utterances: The paint is spilling/The paint spilled. 

The boy is jumping/The boy jumped. 
Scoring: Is and verb with -ing/No auxiliary and verb with -d. 

5. Present progressive tense/Future tense. 
Utterances: The girl is drinking/The girl will drink. 

The baby is climbing/Thn baby will climb. 
Scoring: Is and verb with ^inglWill and verb without inflection. 

6. Affirmative^Negative. 

Utterances: The girl is cooking/The girl is not cooking. 

The boy is sitting/The boy is not sitting. 
Scoring; Absence of nof/Presence of not, + some assertion. 

7. Singular/Plural, of 3rd-person possessive pronouns. 
Utterances: His wagon/Their wagon. 

Her dog/Their dog. 
Scoring: His or her /Their. 

8. Subject Object, in the active voice. 

Utterances: The train bumps the car/The car bumps the train. 

The mommy kisses the daddy/The daddy kisses 
the mommy. 

Scoring: Noun^ + active form of verb + noun2/Noun2 + active 
fonri of verb + noun^ . 

9 Subject/Object, in the passivH voice. 

Utterances: The car is bumped by the train/The train is bump- 
ed by the car. 

The daddy is kissed by the mommy/The mommy 
is kissed by the daddy. 
Scoring: Noun^ + verb + u by noun2/Noun2 + verb ^ d ^ by 
+ nouni . 

10. Indirect object/Direct object. 

Utterances: The girl shows the cat the dog/The girl shows the 
(log the cat. 

The boy brings the fish the bird/The boy brings 
the bird the fish. 
Scoring: Any verb + nouni + noun2/Any verb + noun2 + nouni . 
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Duruig the lwi» In ihioc sticccNsive daily sessions typically required tor 17 
ICP adminislralioii. twelve iiiDiiolingiial il-iiiilish) subjects averagiiig 40 
months old were required to complete three tasks per problem. The 
comprehension task (C) was operationali/ed as the correct idePtillca- 
tion of pictures named by contrastina sentences. Production was 
operatUHUili/ed in two wavs: (a) as tljo correct imitation (I) ot* 
contiastui^i teatuics in sentences without evidence ot* undeistanding: 
and (b) as the correct production {V, ot" contrasting features in 
sentences applied appropriately to pictures. 

Validity, Reliability, and Norrmtive Data: 

.\11 nonsense syllables which were used were raled by adults for Cuse ol* 
pronunciation. Written and taped records were made of all lest sessions, 
l-ach subject was involved ui a warm-up talk sessii)n about a picture 
book. Two scorers independently processed all of the data. They agreed 
on ""^"^y ^ of the ti>tal number of items, liven witl.\ the r*?stricted age range 
represented (3^ to 43 months), there was a correlation between age and 
total .,C'>ie. p -- 0.4S. p slightly above 0.05. The six girls did somewhat 
better than the si.\ boys, but the difference was not significant. 
Spearman rank correlations for the ditTiculty of problems from task to 
task are: 0.<>4 (p< 0.05); p^'p = 0.7:'(p< 0.05); pip = 0.6« (p< 
0.05). (Jroups by task analysis of variance showed thai there were 
significant differences among the tasks(F ^ ! 6.05. df - 2/30. p< 0.01 ). 
T-lesls between pairs of tasks (IC. il\ and IP) indicated that all were 
signit'icant with p<0.01. The mean nutnber of correct responses of 
subjects on I was 13.S3: on C. lO.OS. and on P. 4.75. (irammatical 
problems ranked in order of increasing total ditYiculty were: affirma- 
tive/negative, smgular/plural of third per--on possessive pronouns, 
subject/objective in active voice, present progressive tense/future tense, 
singular/plural marked by is and arc, present progressive tense/past 
tense, mass noun/count noun, singular/plural marked by intlectiuns. 
subject/object in passive voice. and indirect object/direct object. 

Ordering Information: 
M)RS(i:i)097 717) 

Related Documents: 

l-raser. C; Bellugi. U.: and Brown. R. "Control of Cirammar in Imitation. 
Compreiiension. and Production." Journal "./* Verbal Learning and 
\ 'crhal Behavior 1 ( 1 ^^03 ) : 1 2 M 35 . 

Bierly. M. "A Validation of a Method of Assessing Young Children*s 
Language Competence.** Paper presented at the meeting of the 
American f-.ducational Research Association. New \*ork, f-ebruary 

1W71. ( j j)i)5i :x<n 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

18 Category: Language Developiiieiil 
Title: 'Iho Icbl nt Cognition 
Author: Hstelle L. Fiyburg 
Age Range: Pninar\ 
Description of Instrument; 

hirfh^sc: Ti) evaluate a cluld's receptive ami expressive language ability. 

Dale t\t' Constnictum: 

Fhysiuil DaL riptian: Tlie developiueni •)!* ilie lest rests upon the belief 
that all beginning school instruction is dependent upon the child's 
ability to derive .neaning from and respond to tlie oral language of tlie 
teacher. The author anticipates that the instrument will contribute to 
present knowledge concerning the language development Cif botli 
standard and nonstandard linglish speakers, explore the relationsliips of 
language development to reading achievement, provide a description of 
the language-reading relationship observed among middle- and lower- 
class children of normal and retarded intellectual development, and 
serve as a diagnostic procedure to detect and prevent reading 
ditficiilties. The test is individually aduiinistered in approximately 30 
miInite^. A separate sitting is recommended t*or each of tlie four 
subtests related to audUory perception, visual perception, syntactic 
patterning, and drawing. A content outline with illustrative items 
foiil)\v^: 

I. Ajclitory Perception 

A. Perception of Minima! Pairs 

1. Recognition of Vowel Differences (pin-pen) 

2. Rticoqnition of Differences between Initial and Final Paired 
Consonants (three-free) 

3. Comparison of Medial Consonants (meshing-messing) 

B. Repetition of Auditory Stimuli 

1. Digits (4-7.3) 

2. Nonsense Syllables (tepper) 

3. Words (valley) 

4. Phrases (a glass of milk) 

5. Sentences (She has five cents to spend.) 
tt. Visual Perception 

A. Similarities 
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B. DifferencPb 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

("Which oni! ri {h^i smullest?") 



!5 A, Bf CI 



L.. 



("Which ont? does not belong?") 




("Which one does not look like the others?") 




C. Numerical Analogies 

("Which one has the same numt)er?") 

R"'"" ! a" b c " D 

D. Missing Parts 



E. Visual Percef)tlori of Words 

("Show me the group of letters ih^r is a /vord.'"! 

3 A B C 6 

ptay piay pi^y layp 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

20 III Auditory and Visud! Perception ■ Syntactic Screening 
A. Receptive 

Sdy to the fuif.'il: I am going to tell you about some pictures I 
shall show you. (Say a sentence for each picture, e.g., The man 
has a ball.) Point to the picture I tell you about. (Say one 
sentence at j time, as the child indicates which picture is being 
referred to.) Di'munstrate all the receptive pictures first. The 
asterisk wh ch follows one of the sentences in each pair should 
be elicited first from the child. 

Score: 1 for ^ach correct indication, 2 if both are correct. 

1. The truck is on the table. 
The truck is under the table.* 




2. The girl is standing.* 
The cjirl is not standing. 

3. The (jir! st?es the boy. 
The tjirl sees the boys.* 

4. The dog sees himself.* 
The d(>(| sees the she f. 

5. The wagon hits the train. 
The tram hits the wagon. * 

6 This IS a mother bird. * 
This is Mf)'.herS bird. 

7. Tht? [)tjy walked. 
The [joy walks. * 

8. Has John finished lunch?* 
John has finished lunch. 

9 This IS my coat. * 
That IS my coat. 
10, The m.in sfiows the boy the dog. 
The man '^hows the dog the boy.* 



er|c 
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B. Expressive 
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Say to the pupil: Now I shall tell you about some other 
pictures, and when I point to the picture, you will tell me what 
I told you about the picture. (Say each of the sentences. Then 
the sentence with the asterisk is elicited from the child first. 
The examiner points to the picture, and the child tells about 
the picture.) 

Score: 1 for each correct repetition, 2 if both sentences are 
correct. No errors. Errors include omissions, substitutions, 
additions, changes in words or in order of words, but not 
contractions, e.g., we're for we are. 



1 . 


"ft*,, U.^. .J.I' • 

I he boy is dniikmg. 




The boy is not drinking. 


o 


The l)all is behind the chair. 




1 ne udii IS UiUier tne cnair. 


3. 


The dog chases the cat.* 




The cat chases the dog. 


4. 


The cat sees the bird. 




The cat sees the birds.* 


5. 


The man washes himself.* 




The iTian washes the shelf, 


6. 


This IS a baby elephant. 




This IS Baby's elephant.* 


7. 


The Cjirl skipped. * 




The girl skips. 


8. 


The book is on the shelf. 




Is the book on the shelf?* 


9 


That IS my ball.* 




This is my ball. 


10. 


The mother brings the brother f.he sister.* 




The mother brings the sister the brother. 



IV. Visual Kwiesthetic 

A. Drawing Figures (Circle) 

B. Humar^ Figure Drawing 



Validity, Reliability . and Normative Data: 

I ho in.slriunom wun pilolod with lower- and luiddlo-sodnocoiiDiiUL*- 
class hoys and iiirls in regular New Wuk City public school classrooms. 

II was alsn Used with seventh, eigliiti, and ninth grade reading disabled 
children ot mixed socioeconuniic levels at a university reading clinic, 
l-.lctnentarv and secondary children ideniit'ied as socially inaladjusled 
and einoiionall> ilisiurbed who were in special education programs 
were also administcied the lest. In regular classes in (he public school, 
the mslruinent di.scnmnialevl between children who gave evidence ot* 
learning disability and childien who were progressing in normal 





pailciiis. At lilt' Icaiiuuii disabilities clinic, llu* IIl^llUIneIU was able li) 
iiulicale specitic aicas ot weakness. When leachinii wi.s direcleil to 
sirenulheii these area^, pri»i:ress was evidenced. A scoring guide, a 
literature review, aiul a dosciiption ot' data analyses now in progress 
related to content \aliilit\ . constiuct validity. ;ind reliability are 
available ihiough the I KlC svsteni. 

Ordering Information: 

I DKSil DUWl Too) 

Related Documents: 

Ihb le!>t IS cuiienti) under levision b\ Dr. listelle L. I ryburg. Manhatten 
College, .Manhatten ( nllege l\ukway. RiverdaU . N. V. 1047 1 . 




Category: l.aiii»uai;o I Vvoluprnonl 
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Title: Linguistic Ahililv McasurcnkMit houiain ( LAT) 

Authors: Usior S. (ioUib and \Va\ no C, bredrick 

' ue Range: liileinu'diaio. innuH llidi 

Ix'scrtption of Instrument: 

Parihtsc: In losi lini»uislic sliuclures in llio l iiglisli language, Tl)e lest 
IS not inleiidod to iiioasure correctness i>r usage; it is a test desigr.od lo 
analy/e ilie cluld's psycholinguistic ability. 

Duli ([fConstmctii'n: |w7(J 

Physu'ul /h'scnpiiftn: Ps\ cholinguislic abilities are detiiied as tluw 
which H*ein in be llie result of an intuitive aspect ot* language 
develi>pnient. Specit'ic concerns are witli tlie recognitiDii and luanipula- 
tiiui i)t phinienr»s. inorplieines. words. t'orni-cUisses. word function, 
sentence con^t^uents. and sentei»ces. Ilie LAT consists ot* 148 items 
grouped nu«» tit teen sections, eacli testing a specitic psycliolinguistic 
ahihty 

1. To evdluatt; syntax hoIcJiruj the meaning consUnt. 

2. To (Jistinquish prot)abie Erujlish qrapheme clusters from improba- 
ble Enylish (irdphemc clusters. 

3. To determine pronoun referents. 

4. To recoqni/e a word in the subject's lexicon, given a clue from 
more or less [)redictable phoneme-grapheme correspondences. 

5. To transform a given English sentence to a synonomous sentence 
l)y changing word order and not introducing new content words. 

6. To recognize morphemes as roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 

7. To recogni/e form-class and function-class slots (positions) in 
sentences. 

8. To use the deletion transformation. 

9. To recogmze the phoneme etjuivalents of various English graph- 
emes ano grapheme clusters. 

10. To rrcognize the structures of various (juestiMns in order to 

[>foduce the af)propriate res[)onse structures. 
1 1 To embed ont.' l)ase sentence in another base sentence to produce a 

well-fornjed transform sentence. 

12. To distirifiuish weli-forrned English sentences. 

To recogni/e logical meaning relationships between elements of a 
sentence. 

13. T(j pr()f)erly expand the transforrnatiw lal auxiliary of the verb 
phrase. 

14. To use unpredictable and rare orthographic patterns in spelling 
Erujiish words. 

15. To determine vowel and consonant letter fre(|uency in English. 
To d'.-termine function-word fretjuency in English sentences. 





24 Ihc losl ioi|iiiiOb appruxiinalcly P: hours to adininislcr. All directions 
and botiic qucslioiib are lapc-recorded lu avoid possible leading 
probhMUb and lo provide unirorin pacing tor all respondents. Question 
types include iwo-ehoiee, luultiple-ehoice, matching and rating. Ilhis- 
irative items tor each subject tollow: 



Section 1 



Section 2 



Section 3 



Section 4 



Section 5 



Section 6 



Mark with an x the sentence you think is better. 
1 . The car of the man is in the lot. 

The man's car is in the lot. 

Mark each item 1, 2, 3 or 4 as follows: 

1. Could easily be an English word, 

2. Like English but not as close as 1. 

3. Pretty far from "real" English. 

4. Could never be an English word. # 

10. rimmel 

11. cdaepm 

Choose the vVord that the underlined word refers to. 
28. A man can get a cold and be very sick unless he treats 
it promptly and rests. 

a. man d. he 

b. cold e. rests 

c. sick 

Find a word in list 1 that means about the same as a 
word in list 2. 

1. pepi 38. simbi 

2. dowt 39. phyt 

3. rgumnt 40. unsrtn 

4. mbim 41. nsekt 

5. sidr 42. . xsytd 

6. egr 

7. betl 

Make a new sentence which has the sarne meaning as the 
given sentence. 

43. Not until after lunch did Mary help me. 



Mary 
















1. 


h 


m 


a 


1 








2. 


d 


n 


h 


m 


a 


1 




3. 


d 


n 


h 


rrj 


u 


a 


1 


4 


h 


m 


o 


a 


1 


n 


u 



Put a P before the prefixes, before the root words, 
and S before the suffixes. 

51. un 

52, ly 
54. read 
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Section 7 ■ Which Itjtter in tht» second sentence is used in the same 
Wdy ds thi» underlined [lart in the first sentence. 
67. He saw the Siqn but didn't stop. 

You may do the dishesor take out the garbage, 
a bed 

Sections • Which word(s) could bc» left out without changing the 
meaning of the sentenct? 
77. I hope that you are ii friend. 
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Section 9 • Select the word whose underlined part sounds most like 
the underlined part of the first word. 
86. jug a. finger b. danger c. charge d, shut 

Section 10- Mutch the letter of the correct nonsense answer with 
each nonsense (juestion. 
94. What did the klib hinkle? 

B. The klib hinkled a snafrat. 

Section 11 • Put an x before the sentence that combines the shorter 
sentences in the best way. 
102. The lady's tire is flat. 

The policeman is helping the lady. 

A. The policeman whose tire is flat is helping 
the lady. 

L. The policeman is helping the lady whosi? 
tire is flat. 

C. The lady is being helped by the police- 
Hinn whose tire is flat. 

Section 12 • Circle the letter of the answer which is the best way to 
complete the sentence, 
105. There is . , 

a. my desk, please. 

b. some boys and girls. 

c. more than ten people. 

d. something to do. 

Section 13 • Mark the items that fit in the sentence with a Y (for Yes) 
and the ones that don't fit with an N {for No). 
We to the game. 

117. went 

118. were 

119. ue 

Section 14 ■ Circle the number of the best answer. 

137. How would you speil door using the spellings for 
the d sound in butter, and the oor sound in more7 
1. te 2. utol 3. bre 4. ttore 
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Section 15 ■ Circio the oru? letter that you think \s used most of ten in 
writinq. 

141. a e i o u 

Circle the one word that you think appears most often 

in writiruj. 

147. and the be for I 



Validity. Reliability, and Norman^ » Data: 

LAT was licld loMod usinii 1\ I tourlh and sixth grade subjects, lU7 
boyb and 1U4 liirls. [joy I iniernal consistency roliabiliiy coolficicnts 
were })M for tourlh grade and >)4<S for sixth grade, ideven subtests 
stunved Ho\l K\s above .00. Of 17^) weighted options, ^>5 showed a 
significant bisenal coneiaiion at fourth grade, and 1 14 were significant 
at sixth grade. Tables are available which present the difficulty of each 
Uein. The fourth grade mean total score was 153.0<S. with a standard 
deviation of 3^^34 points. Sixth graders showed a mean score of 
points, with a standard deviation of 42,50 points. The fourth 
and sixth grade means were signiticanlly different^ but the variance 
ralin nf the two grades did not produce a significant l-ialio. Subtests 
3. >. (>. 7. 10 and 12 are recommended as appropriate for the diagnosis 
in ^pecitic abilities because ot their high internal consistency and 
signit leant perfoimance increase from tourlh to sixth grades. Within 
the cells detined by grade a^ul sex. nearly bO'" of the variance was 
conuunn to both Otis IQand LAT scores. 

Ordering Information: 

lT)K.Sn.l)04()40l ) 

Related Documents: 

1 lediick. VV C".. Colub. I .S.; and Johnson. S.L. Analysis of (he Linmstic 
Ahilily Tcsi. (iradcs 4 auil Technical Report No. 121 . Research and 
Developmeiu Coiuer for C\jgniiive Learmng. l-niversily of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Coniiacl No. OhC* 5>K)-I54. I'niled States Otfice of 
I ducalion. Maich h»"'U. (I D 040 401 ) 

(m»:iip. L.S.. .ind brediick. \\ S\ lj}i\^uisuc Stnu Uircs in (lie Disamrsc nf 
ioiirtli and Sixth (iradcrs. Technical Report No. Ihb. Research and 
Development Center tor Cogmiive Learmng. Univeisily of Wisconsin, 
Madison, (oniracl No. 0\l .^d0-|.^4. I'niled Stales Oftice of 
I ducuiion, Julv h*"" I . (l-,D 05S Ml ) 
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Category: Laiiuuauo iVvolnpincni 
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Title: Sclienia tor I Cbtiiiu Laniiuauc Arls Coiiccpl Allaiiuuenl 

AuiImis: L.S. ^;i)lub. W.(\ [ rodrick. NJ. NcImhi. 1),A. l-rayer. 
aiui M.L. Harris 

Age Range: Inlciincdialo 

lX*scripti<)n of Instrument: 

hirpt^sc: To lost aclucveinent oi basic f iiuiish language arls concepts 
appropriate to and generally taught at the tourth grade level. 

Date of Ci>nstructi(>n: 1^J7 1 

I'hvsii'ul Description: Only classificalory ctuicepts those with readily 
specifiable properties or attributes comprise the test. Six current 
textbook series were searched in order to yield thirty concepts. Three 
areas were identified which appeared to include the majority of 
concepts (t) Words contains the c<*ncepts related to letters, letter 
M>unds. word parts, word types, and word meanings. (2) Words in 
Sentences contains the concepts of parts of speech, sentence punctua- 
titui. types of sentences, and word function. (3) Connected Discourse 
includes the concepts of paragraphing, sentence function, and letter 
writing. A total of 355 multiple-choice items were developed; in most 
cases twelve items appear on the test for each of twelve types of tasks 
considered to be tests of concept attainment (see examples). 
Classificatory concepts in the area of Words Include abbreviation, 
compound word, consonant, contraction, hoinotiyn^ short vowel, 
silent letter, suffix, synonym, and word. Concepts related to Words in 
Sentences are adjective, helping verb, period, possessive noun, predi- 
cate, present tense, pronoun, question mark, sentence, and verb. 
Connected Disctmrse coiKepts are comparison, detail;>. explanation, 
greeting, heading, paragraph, return address, thank you letter, title, 
and topic sentence. Illustrative items for possessive nouns include the 
following (asterisks indicate correct responses): 

Type 2 Task: 

"The man's dog ran away." In this sentence, man's dog shoves: 

a. letters left out 
*b. ownership 

c. a compound word 

d. plural form 

Type 10 Task: 

A po.sressive noun is a kind of: 
*a. part of speech 

b. word ending 

c. seritence 

d. end punctuation 
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Type 11 Task: 29 
Which of thust? can be a kind of possessive noun? 

a. a suffix 

b. an adjective 

c. a verb 

*d. a plural word 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Content valiiiily was assured by having iwd porsDns classily rivv 
randi)tn sets i)t" 11 items aecnrding to content and task. The test was 
administered diiriiiu five, two-hour testing sessions lo ISO hoys and 
25^> girls who were |u>t beginning the sixth grade. Ci'^oups of 3U 
students used machine-read answer shet^ts. Reliability estimates for the 
thirty concepts ranged t'riiin .47 to ..SO. Iloyt reliabilities ranged from 
.72 to .8^>. b'actor analysis techniques were applied to the mean scores 
for boys and girls on the 355 test items in order to determine: ( 1 ) the 
intercorrelation of l;nglisli language arts concepts, boys; (2) the 
intercorrelation of language arts concepts, girls: (3) the intercorrelation 
of language arts tasks, boys: and (4) the interconelation of language 
arts tasks, girls. Ihe major conclusion drawn trom the factor analysis 
of language arts concepts is that all thirty concepts are measures of a 
single functional relationship existing among concepts. This relation- 
ship lb termed "Attainable Language Competence" and is tiescribed as 
the knowledge about the Lngiish language which a child learns either 
through intuitive processes or through instructional processes. The 
main conclusion drawn from the factor analysis of the intercorrelation 
of til** twelve concept attainment tasks is that all are a measure of an 
underlying ability labeled "Language Processing Ability'' and described 
as a peison's ability to think about language as a human, mentalistic 
activitv. No interaction was found between concepts and tasks. They 
are, theiefore. regarded by the authors as two independent learning 
nu^des. 

Ordering Information: 

I UKS(i:i;uoN ^)()U) 

Related Documents: 

l-rayer. I). \.: l-rediick, W. C.:and Klausmeier, 11. Sc/uvu\thrTcsiin}i 
ihc I,c\rl nf Oouvpt Miisictw Working Paper No. Research and 
DevelopmeiU Center lor Cognitive Learning. I'niversity of Wisciinsin, 
.Madison. M^oo. 

(iolub, L. S.: I rednck, \V\ C.; and Harris, M L. Mcasifrint^ iMfii^iiai^c Arts 
Conc(';U AUainmcnt: Hoys and (litis, recluucal Report No. 
Rese.uch and DevcU^pmeiU Center t\>r Cognitive Learning, l-uiversity 
of Wis^onsii]. Madison. Contract No. 01 (* 5-l(M54. United States 
Oflice of InUication. November 1^)71.(1.1) U()5 H04) 
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30 (iiHiil). 1 S.. t u'ilikk. W. ;i!ul NoIsdiu N. J. licms u> Tcsi icxrl of 
Attainmnil ot Luniiua^nc Aris Conccpis hy Inicnncilialc (Iradv 
Children. Workiiiii l*a|vr No. (U). Koscarch and DovclopineiU CVnler 
tor C'nuiulivo Lcainiiiu. Uiiivcrsily ot" Wisconsin. Madison. Novvniber 
l^J7i.(Vl)UoN W(,U) 

liolui). I.. S.. I udtkk. \V. (V. Nelson. N. .1.; and l iayoi. 1). A. Scli'dum 
and Analysis (\! LunMiuiiic Aris C\mrpis J\>r Inclusion in Tests of 
i\nuvpi Atiuinnwnt. Working Kiper No. 5^^. Ri^soarch and I)ovoU)p- 
inLMil Ccnlor for Cognitive Lcarninu. rnivorsily of Wisconsin. Madison, 
Novcrnbor 

Harris. M. I... and (iolub. L. S. An Analysis of GnKcnt anil Task 
pinicnsiifns of ian^iiiaiiv Aris licnis Pcsi^incd lo Mcasuri' iwd oj 
Conirpt Allainnwnf. Icclurical Report No. 2UU. Research and 
Development Ccnlei tor C'ognilivc Learnings University of Wisconsin, 
Madisi>M. November 1^)71. 
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Category: l.auuuai^^* I Vvolupmciu 



31 



Title: Noun Pluial Dovclnpinoiil Uvsi 

Aiulior; Sloplion M. Kt»/!pljr 

Age Range: l*ro-Svhool. l'riinar\ 

IX'scripliiiii of Instrument: 

Putpi'sf \o assess llie alnlu\ in pioduce and uvoiiiu/c selodcd i^'jiular 
Mu\ iiioiiular nonn plural lomis. Kosoaicheis may inlei horn the lesulis 
the exicni in which LhiUli\Mi ha\e iniernali/^\l ihe rules viowTnini: 
leviular plurali/aUi>n palicrns. 

Dull' >\i Ci^nsirui turn: h^7U 

Phi'Sicul Di'scnpiii'}!: Noun pluiali/aiion in IngUsh is divideil inio rules 
lor "reiiular" nouns and learned lorms lor "irrojiular" nouns, l-ourleen 
noun plurali/alion pallerns are included. Paiierns one ihrougli lour 
ropieseiii \\w loui main pallerns ot ihc reiiulai noun plural s\ siem and 
mcUido ihe iciiidar -s . ihe phonoloizically condilioned . ihe 
nonphomtlomcall) ci>ndiiioned v, . and ihe rejiulai •//. I'atterns live 
ihrouiih eiiiiil Ci>nsisl ot polysyllabic words paralleling ihe monosyllahic 
words in pallctns >»ne ihrouuh tour. Paiiern nine includes words which 
enil in an -si oi -sk clusier; paiiern len includes words ending in a 
consonant clusier in which ihe tinal phoneme is voiceless; paiiern 
eleven mcludcs wouls endiiiiz ui a conv>nanl clusier in which the final 
phoneme is voiced. I'lom ilie wide variety of irregular words in l iiglish. 
ihree patterns were chosen, Paiiern twelve includes real words which 
iNpically use a legular •/ allomorph after the final voiceless spirant '-f 
in the base wmd has been changed to its voiced counterpart. Nonsense 
words were included m this pattern in order to examine the extent to 
which a child over-generali/ed liie irregular form to previously 
unencouniered wiuds of the same phonemic >itape. Pattern tliirleen 
mchules real and nonsense words wliich in-jicate objects wliose 
stiucturc. at least in part, is double. Will] tliev words eg.. .cA/vvrv. 
IHints. jhiiaiuus the luimbcr of double units is usualK indicated by tlie 
prc.s.-nce oi .ibscnce ol the plural allomorpli in tlie plirase "pair of." 
which piecedes lite word. ihus. the singular-pluial contiast wo ild be 
iiulicated Unouuh **one pan ni pants two pairs of pants." '! lu tinal 
patteui. pattern tnmtccn. includes only leal words which tyjncally 
form the pluial throuL:h an intervocalic ch;ini:e. Miesc "normal 
iiieiiulais" include such contrasts as //>/'/-/i't7, inntli-tcctli, oi nian-fucfi. 
Keal wotiU tm each pattern were selected tioni the Rinsland list, 
accoidini! tn .1 \anel\ n| criteria. Nonsense word^ were created lor the 
tirst thiiteen patterns. I he complete list (»! 1 1 0 wnrds lollows. 



Pdtt'uit 1 



Patt(?rn II 



Pattern III 



Pattern IV 



2 



fop 
c<it 



club 
bed 



bell 
l)nY 



box 
ijlass 



tox 



tass 
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32 



8 



3. 


hook 


doy tree 


nose flo7e 


4. 


chu'f 


cave star 


brush clubh 


5. 


blu() 


f)lub qell 


dish mish 


R 




^ed noy 


church blurch 


7. 


trook 


wo(j cree 


watch gatch 


8. 


pnet 


lave fUir 


cage tage 




Patterri V 


rdtteni VI ratiern vii 


P at tut t^ \/ 1 1 I 
rdl lei 11 V H 1 


1. 




bathtub flower 


necklace 


2. 


basket 


airplane apple 


trapeze 


3. 


rabbit 


chicken baby 


cabbage 


4. 


cjiraffe 


wagon umbrella 


orange 


5. 


pad {Hope 


bachub sloter 


velbace 


a 


t>i cl^ (> t 
jCI I 


HtHblane ieoole 


bane^e 


;. 


flabbit 


^iken traby 


frebbage 


8. 




shegon tunella 


gollange 




Pattern IX 


Pattern X 


Pattern Xl 


1 


nest 


plant 


arm 


2. 


post 


heart 


girl 


3. 


desk 


fork 


bird 


4. 


mask 


pump 


hand 


5. 


kest 


Grant 


jarm 


a 
u. 




plar t 


mirl 


7. 


qesk 


lork 


lird 


8. 


nask 


tump 


rand 




Pattern XI 1 


Pattern aI i I 


r atter n a i v 


1. 


wolf 


pajamas 


foot 


2. 


knife 


pants 


man 


3. 


leaf 


pliers 


mouse 


4. 


scarf 


scissors 


tooth 


5. 


sholf 


panagas 




6. 


rife 


shants 




7. 


hear 


neilers 




8. 


qiarf 


fa/ors 





I ;sl iloins were cutbtructed so that tlic chiUl would st*e two pictures on 
iMch li*sl page: one picluie coiiiaiiis a single tigure or object and llie 
i:llici picture contains two of the same figure or object. A sample test 
page loUows.' 
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In the production lask. the Icbiei points to the picluio ot the singular 
figure at the lop ot ihr page and says. iIiIn picture vou see one 
di)l/* Iheii. poiiuing to the bollDin picluie. the leslei bays. *Mn this 

picluie vou see two " The procedure is tever.a'd un singular 

respiJtise ileniN. l-or the recognition task.^iie tesiei says the word in 
eithet ilN Miiviular oi plural lorin and then askN tlie child to point to ihe 
picture on the page which best "lit^"* with the word he ^aid. I he test is 
administered in three scNsions. 

Validity. Reliability. and iNormative Data: 

Content validity was established through linguistic analysis. No leli- 
ability estimates are available. Normative data concern wliite. middle- 
class, native speakers o! I nirlish m grades kindergarten tlinuigli tliree. 

Ordering Information: 

I DRSd.DCNl -^IS) 

Related Documents: 

Ko/iol, S. M. ''.An .Analysis of the Development of Noun IMural Rules in 
the Primar\ (Irades." Dissertation. Stanford University. U)7U. 
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34 Categor) I .nbjuaiH* IXA^'lupnu'iU Slaiulaid I riiilibli as a Socoiid 

I ailLMI.llfi' »M 1 )LlU\l 

litk': S^^'inaniic DiMcuMiiial S^alc^ lot Tsc with liiiici-Cily Pujnls 

Author: 1 hiuiias (*. NkNamaia. James 1-. AyuM .and hvin J. l-arbor 

Ai»c Raniif Inu-i ni..'.!:aU'. .\u\\uh lliiili 

IK'scriptioii of IiistrunK'iit: 

hif'fhtsi li, piu\hK' a i|uaumicii oiinialc ol the cxliMil ot incaiiiiii; of 
a c«>iK\'pl hcUi h\ a !CNin»iuioiil. ibiiiii laiii»uai»c pallorns t'aniiliar to l!.: 

K'sptHidcill 

l*h\ Skill Pi'Mri/Ui")- Insinuiicnl dcwK^priK'nt icsiovl iipnn the bolict" 
thai m oidoi it» use ihc SiMiianiiL Dittoiciilial propiMly, scales must ho 
hav.'d oil ilk- pMpulaiiuii with which \\wy aro [o ho used. Allomioii is 
ihuxU'ii lo ()y^»»nd*>' study of cnllc^o uiuicimaduatos aiui to Di* 
\\Ma*N- Ntud\ t'l Mihuihaii middle-class pupils in grades 2-6. This 
nnestiiiation o\ piimaiily iowci-class pupils iu jiradcs 4. (\ 7. and 8 was 
caiJU'd «»ut in t\\t» parts. In the first pail, the tocus was on obtaining a 
SCI «>l adiecincs Used b> the populatit ii ol iiUerest. f ifty-one nouns 
l\pical ol the thiti'js pupils meet in th.eir daily lives were used to elicit 
m wiitniL' hoiii Sdl pupils as man\- words as they wished which could 
be UNCvi lo u ll .ihout each of the stimulus words. The yield was 1 .3U0 
adjectives, o which S? were selected accoiding to a trequency 
ciiiciion. In pail iUi> t>f the investigation a second sample ot o5 pupils 
wa.N isked duimg individual mtei views to provide onposites t*or the Hi 
adieaives. .Sesenu -oiic scales weie developed. I wenty-tive of them 
ha\e api^eated on pievious semantic ditferential lists. With the 
lem.undei ihe auihtus see impoitaiit difteiences related to ( I ) the scales 
lett •>iii and (j) what pupils petceive as the oppoNite in many of the 
scales llu'\ theielore conclude that then list may seem more 
ai^pmpnale with tlie tatget populati«>n. 

List of Seventy One Sailes 

VV'.ii- Bmv Ct>WdiUlv (0) Oiill Coloifu' 

H..t* [ •)..(! Sott . (0) Dull BfMjht 

(inoil BtHJ* flnlfj VVdirn L<HI(i-OiiM*f . 

f -i-it Sl'»vv' f af Skinny. Awful Wont Ifr f ul . 

S<»tt M.inr Stiicf Nn»' Awful Good. 

L.iwj.) Shoit* \K.Mn Nic».' f'dt Thin. 

I)'d' Sh.iM'* F..isv4^ar(I. Atniry Hdppv. 

Moti Jf* S'ti. * Y''ll(>w ()i»*i'n WlU^? Thif). 



C { Omi m)-!, ij .J S'li », j'kI P.H Tjnivnbdurn Thf Measureiiient of Meoning 

IUih.t'M ( Jn.V.M ..fy »! I. r » S Pu'SS. ) 91) / ) 

^ \ D.V'-jt.j "l)«'v 'Mt:ini*nt.ii P.itt'MMs ■- thi* Us*' of McjMif »>ms »is M<)U«'S of Con- 
o'itt.i.i;..\Ui.»'./ Ch'Uj Ot'vr'opnwnt 30 (^OGbl 18b 213 
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SwmM-Sour * 
Black-White . .101 
BeautifulUqlv..(0) 
RtMi-Blue..(D) 
Rounil S(iudre..lD) 



Blu»? (jfet'tt, 

Male-Ft-'tnule. 

Rouqh-Gentle. 

Rouijh-Soft. 

Boffruj-E xcitintj. 

DullExcitinii. 

Ur)ir)lt?rt?slituj liUtTt'Stinij. 

IniLTestinq-Uull. 

BorinqInterestitHj. 

fall-Short. 

BK|-Small. 

Intelligent-Dumb. 

Smart -Dumb. 

Smart-Stupid. 

KifUl-Mean. 

KifHJUnkind. 



UnnecessarV'NecHSsai y. 
Warm Cool. 

ComfortableUncomfortal)le. 

DarH)erous-Safe. 

Healthv-Unhealthy. 

Healthy-Sick. 

Muscuitir-WiMk 

Muisy-Quiet. 

Loving-Hatiiu], 

Brave-Sc 'tui. 

Hu(je-T. /. 

Huge-Snail. 

UglyHarulsome. 

UglyCuf?. 

Fnencily-Unfriendly. 
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Bi(i-Little..(D) 

Cleafi-Dnty..(0) 

New-OUl..(D) 



Small Larqe.. 10. 
Sad-Happy. .(0) 
Ugly-Pretty. .(D) 
Awful-Nice..(0) 
Wi(i»?-Ndfr(>w..(0) 
Youftq-Old..(0) 
High-Low.. (0) 
Bnght-Dark..(0) 



'Appears in DiVesto's (1966) and Osgood's (1957) Lists. 
.Appears only iti this study. 
..Appears in DiVesta's or Osgood's Lists. 
{Initials indfCdto which.) 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Noiu* available 
Ordering Information: 

lURS(i:U064 374) 
Related Documents: 

McNaniara. T. ('.. .Ayrcr, J. and ['arbor, 1. J. "Devolopinenl of Semantic 
DiftVicnlial Scales tor Use with Innor-C'ily Pupils." Paper presented al 
the annual meelinu of the .American Hducalional Research Association, 
Chicago, April 1^7:. (LDOM 374) 
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36 Category Laiiiiuauc DcvolDpiuciil 

Title: A lost o\ Scwiciwc Moaiuiiu (ATSM) 

Author: Alhori 1). Maicus 

Ago Range: liUennediale. Juiiu>r Hiuh 

lX;scription of Instrument: 

hirpnsi" AiSM IS a diauiiDStw' nii>lrinneiit designed Id measure the 
level dI undeii>iandnig o\ literal lueaiung ailaiiied by students in grades 
* ihruuuh S. tluDugh the use i>t syntactic clues within written standard 
I nuhbh >etUences. 

naic t\{ Ci>nsina lum: hH).S 

/'hvsical Ik'siriinum. rhii> siUnt reading lest reveals a studeiU*s 
btiengtlis u:h1 weaknesses in syntactic knowledge and thus helps the 
le.ichei plat] a p»»>urajn i)t in\tructii)n in the needed specific syiUactic 
!>kilU. The student's ability ti> understand selected aspects dT Nelson 
I*! Hices's lour basic types ot syntactic structures is measured. Of the 
live means, according to 1- ranees, by which grammatical meaning is 
milicated. the instrument employs word order, tunctijn words, 
iFillectioiis, aiui derivational contrast, but excludes prosody. Ihe 
l-'rancoN veM>ioM ot stiuctural granunar was used to isolate ihe types of 
svntactic structure^ to be selected t'or testing. I'est items for the specific 
skills utilized the theory ot transfoimational-generative grammar in 
oi ier to factiM sentences iiUo their underlying kernels, and in order ti) 
coiiipaie tianston.Mtions with ei|uivalent meanings. Lexical conteiU 
auii ititerii.il punctuation of sentences within the test items were 
ci>iiti oiled to iiiMire tamiliarity. Researcli in readability and writings by 
linguists weie investigated tor c)ues to the types of grammatical 
constructions that might cause problems in reading comprehension. A 
list ot seventeen t\pes of grammatical structures that appeared to be 
representative o! basic I iiglish syntactic structures and that were 
adaptable to a multiple-choice question li)rmat were ultimately 
selecteii 

1. Structures of Modification: 

prepositional phrase as noun, verb, or sentence modifier 
comr)lex s TUence where relative clause modifies subject 
comf)lex sentence wfiere relative clause modifies object 
complex sentence vvhert? relative clause modifies object of prepo- 
sition 

C(Mnplex sentence with two relative clauses 

1 1 . Str\iL turf)s of Predication: 

pas*jive vo:ce in simple sentence 

passive' voice in complex sentence whe'e relative clause contains 
passive 

ruco(jr>ition (^f transformations of noniinah/ations into active verbs 
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III. Struc tares o f Co tn piemen ta tion : 
' direct object/indirect object stMjiienct? 
direct object/objective complement secjuence 
subjective complement embedded as modifier 

I v. Structures of Coordination: 

sentence with coordination of f)ha5es 
sentence with coordination of subordinate clauses 
sentence with coordmation of independent clauses 
elliptical structures of coordination 

V. Combinations of Structures: 

mcluded clauses as modifiers, subjects, or complements 
combinations of structures 

The ability In discrinunale between sentence structures tliat had tlie 
same or dilTerent meanings was used as the underlying principle lor 
developing the format of the test items. In arriving at the correct 
answer the student lias to dilTerenliale between the choices that give a 
ditlerent meaning ami those which give the same meaning, wholly '.)r in 
part, I'oui lypeb of mulliple-choice ileins were derived iVoni this 
principle: 

1. Directions: Choose the on'j sentence that has the same meaning as 
the underlined sentence. 

The man gave the boy a puppy. 

a. The man gave away the boy's puppy. 

b. The man gave a puppy to the boy. 

c. The boy gave a puppy to the man. 

ci. The man gave a puppy away for the boy. 

2. Directions: Three of the four sentences below have the same 
meaning. Choose the one sentence that has a different meaning. 

a. Mother gave the baby the bottle. 

b. The baby was given the bottle by mother. 

c. The baby gave mother the bottle. 

d. The bottle was given to the baby by mother. 

3. Directions: The underlined sentence can be made into smaller 
sentences. Choose two sentences that say something true about the 
underlined sentence. 

Mary saw the boy who ate the pie. 

a. The boy saw Mary eat the pie. 

b. The l)oy ate the pie. % 

c. The boy saw Mary. 

d. Mary ate the pie. 

e. Mary saw the boy. 

4. Directtofis: Choose the two sefitences that combine to give the 
com()Iete meaninq of the underlined sentenc(?. 

Bob and Dun ate the bread and jelly. 




38 i»- Bnl) jiul Di)fi Jtt» Xh*i b\vdi\. 

h. BobiJti? tfi»f l)rt»dii aiul jelly. 

c. Don dte th»; bread. 

d. Bob diui Dofi ate the jelly. 

e. Don ate tht» jelly. 

All po.vsiblc cliuiCLS. ovoi] dibli;icli>rN. aio eiainiiulical so as to projuce 
a nKMniii.;!-oiiiMitcd to.sl laihci than a iisaiiO'iuiciUi\l lost. 1 )opoiuling on 
the miiiibci ol iloins answcictl correctly, a studciit's knowledge of each 
ikiU is ranked iiond. tab . i>r poor. StudeiUs ranked ^^^^ ^ strucliiie 
iindcislaiul bow it coiiveys iiieabini!. 'Miose ranked fair need a review^ 
and itudcntN ranked /uh^r need to be taiigbt liow the strucluro conveys 
incainni» 

\'alidity» Reliability » and Normative Data: 

lu cbtablisb the content validity tor AiSM the test items were 
submitted [o three linguists who independently evaluated each item 
acci»idinu t*» the tolliiwiniz ciiteria: (1) I'.ach item was to be in tact a 
Ntiuctuic ol' the type sap|n)sedly being tested. (2) All sentences within a 
le>l Item were t*) he natural sentences such as might reasonably occur in 
I'.iMMul disCi>urse. (.M In test items designed to cheek the student^ 
kiiowlcilue ot kernel sentences within larger sentences, the denotative 
incunnu ot the ^'coirect answers" was to he in accord with the 
vlcnoLitivc nicaiuui! of the lead sentence and the denotative meaning of 
each *'nicoriect answer" uas not to be. (4) In test items desigi]ed lo 
check the :>tndent\s knowledge of tiansformations with equivalent 
meanujii.. the transformati*>ns were to deiiote equivalent meanings and 
the nici>nect answeis were to deni»te a dift'erent meaning. 

llie lest was admimsteied to 421 boys and girls from disadvantaged and 
nuiidle-clavs aiea schools who were in grades 5 through S and who 
leached a 5.0 reading level on Huelsman\s Word Discrimination Test. 
Reliability coefficients using tlie Kuder-Kichardson 1-ormiila 20 were 
oMnputed lor all 1U2 items tor each of the four grades, and tor the 
total test sample. CoefficierUs ranged from for grade five to .<S^) t'or 
i:iade ctuht. Lendme further si'pport tor the validity of the instrument 
was a confiiniation of the izeneiai expectation that studeiits at higher 
made leveU wiuild achieve higher scoies on the total test and on each ot 
the >e\enteeti ^tIUCtlue^ than students at lower grade levels. 

Ordering hiformation: 

1 DKSd-.D U^U "^-^4) 

Related Docunieitts: 

Marcus. A '^ Ihe Development ol a Diaunostic Test of Syniactic Meaning 
C luc^ m Reading/* In Ihuiith^sfii yu'\\'i>oui(s in Kcudm. edited by R. 
I . I.cibeit. Ncwaik. Del.: International Reading Association. PJ7U. 

Maicu>. A ^Mlie Development ol a Dnenoslic Test of Syntactic Meaning 
C lues m Rcadinjt. New York l-niversity. P>bS. 
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Categop;: l.aiiuiuiiic IVvclupmonl 39 

Title: IV»\-cplioii ut Allcmalc Siiucluics iosi (I>ASI ) 

Author: Ro\ C. ODoiuicll 

Age Range: Jumot lliiih. Sonu)! Iliuli 

Description of Instrument: 

Pur/uisc: I\) nicasuic awaK'ncs^ oi s\iilaclic sliucluic without rclvine 
on iiraiiunalical louninoloizy, 

Phvsiiul ncycripHnn: [>ASI couNbtN ot thut\ items o! the tlui e-option 
mulliplc-rc^poiiNC t\pc. Two nciUcuccs in each item air Nimiiur in 
unvlerlvHiu stuklurc. Subjects arc directed to ii;jicate the one sentence 
m each item that is least hke the othei two in "ineapinu." Nonsense 
vocahulary is employed to eiicouraiie lehance on syntactic rather than 
le\ic:il chiCN to Mtiucluic. In the toilnwine example, the desired 
lespoiiNC is indicated In an asterisk: 

d.The birtlf> scared the ilbicj. 
b.Th** ilbid \A/dS scdfed by the birtle. 
"c.Thu ilbid scared the birtit?. 



Sei.ience ( is UmnI like the other two in "meanini;/' mikv the birtle does 
the Ncariiii! and the ilbid eets scared in both ol the oUiei two sentences. 
Ih.e linal lest item in more complex: 

a. When a khMinud that is slow fcdiows a nerblan, what the barsun is 
can be sotjo by everyone. 

b. Everyone can see what the barsun rs when a klennud that is slow 
follows a nurblar). 

c. When a kleJioud folio.. . a nerbian that is slow, everyone can see 
what the barsi-n is. 



I \en tln'Uiih the iioiiNcnse vVordN are iiieaninj:lcss. the s\ntactic clues 
aie clear eiunit:!i to CNtahlish the Ninulaiity of "meanine*' lor two 
Ncntcikcs in item. 01 the thirtv items on the test, two measure 
perception ol a-.tuc-passive alternatives, two ineaNUie indirect tibject- 
prepoMlioiial i^Imnc i^ption^. mx meaMue relative clause reduced rela- 
li\e \anatiiUiN(pieMommai adjecuve. participial phiaNe.and appositive). 
and Iwii mea^ure the ad\eil)ial claiiNC-ahi idi^ed adverbial alternates. Six 
items deal with noun clause-!nlnnli\e-v:erund phrase variations, and the 
icmaiiider id the items test various combinations ol the options I'sted 
abo\e. 

Validity. Reliabilitv . and Normative Data: 

I he test was admmisteud to s'* mnlh ):r.rders and ul tenth traders at 
Banks (Dunlv. deoreia. Ih.uh School Ihe mean score was L\J»S (.<() 
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|)i.sMi»KM loi {\w iinilh liuulcis aiul 15.1^ lor ihc lonlh iiiadois. No 
alUMiipi w.u iiia«U' b» anyihiiii: ^llu'i lhan tacc validiiy. 

Nltllh-.maJo l0^l WOlC UsOd HI Cninpim!)\I Iv'liaUlllU aiul lUMU 

a!ial\M% data Um loluibiliu ( KiukM-KicliauUoii l-Diniuia .MO. 
lUMii auiKulu laiiuoil liiMii .Mo u> Willi a moan i>l .440. l\n\\\ 

•M^s-imI c.Mlol.lUnllN «»1 UhlUUlual lUMIIs With loUll lOsl WiMO KlllUcd 

lioiM u> '.\2>. KolialMiils uuiu\s li>i nulivulual iumdn lanviod lioni 
' i,» AXO. IViaiUvl ilcin aiialssiN data au* a\ailahlc lluoudi \\ j 
I KIC ^\sltMn. 

Ordering Intorination: 

I DKSil l)i)'7l):5) 

Rolatcd Documents: 

(;*l)«»n!ioll. K. i .1 '»/ rmrpthni oj Svnuu tU' Mtcnuuivcs. Sfiuln'S in 
L^iHi'ih!\:r /i/z/ti///"//. /vi7>.'/7 At'. .^tlle^^. Ihc I'nivciMty of Ccoiiiia, 
DcpaiinuMJi l.an>!nii>!c I ducal May l^^^.v (l-l) 077 l)J5) 
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Title: I licilcJ linitaUiMi 

Authors: Dati 1. Slubm atul i hailoN A. \Vi»Mi 

Age Range: Pio S».Iiim»1 

Description of Instruiuenl: 

l^ittfutsc C't)iUi4)lk\l clicilod iiinlaUDii ih a IccIiiuliuc Id Uiscovcr the 
child's uiuleilyitiii liiiiiuistic cDiupcteiiLV. 

l\tU tij Ct^nstrtictiim: hU^"^ - 

I^hy^icul Ih'Sitiptii^fi: "l.Uciiod mutation" ih a Wuu applioU to tlio 
doiCiipiiun ol a cluUrs icpclitioii ot' a model seiUiMiee presCiUed in a 
context callmu lor imitation, I ortv-loui model sentences are uttered hy 
an adiiU: 

1 . Thtj puMicil lb <)roun. 

2. FujiMS can clr ink iri'lk. 

3. Thf little boy is ».'dtiny some pink ice cream. 

4. Mo/art who cru'ii came to my party. 

5. The pencil ts ^iommi. 

6. We were hidmq. 
We were hitiir^ j. 
We woro hiduu;. 

/. The hoy is eatinc| arul crynu|. 

8. Thvro are tin; red heads. 

9. Mark fell tell off the horse. 
10. I can cancan eat. 

11.1 nemi need the ball. 

12. 1 need the ball ball. 

13. Kitty were perkiruj perkiny perking the ice cream. 

14. Where wliere is kitty? 

15. Mo/art fell off off the table. 

16. If you finish your ecjqs all up. Daddy, you can fiave your uoffee. 
You can have coffee, Daddy, after you eat your ecjgs all up. 

17. Tomorro^^' there will not be a long line. 

18. This one ib the giant, but this one is httle. 

19. Tfie r'.'d beads are here and the brown beads are here. 

20. The red l)eads and browri beads are here. 

21. Mommy ate the candy and Mommy ate the ice cream, 

22. The candy is marple. The shoe is marple. 

23. The b!ue shoes and blue pencils are here. 

24. Sue ate the candy and Mommy ate the ice cream. 

25. The pencil and some f)af)er are here. 

26. Here is a brown brush and here is a comb. 

27. Daddy is goiru) to get some cookies and Daddy is going to get some 
juice, 

28. Mo/art qot burried and the big shoe is hert*. 





42 29. Thtf i)atrTiafi tjot burned and the big shoe is here. 

30. The birt) ate the bread and jam. 
The bird ate the bread and jam. 

The bird ate the bread and flew away. 
The bird ate the jam and flew away. 

31. The pussy eats bread and the pussy luns fast. 

32. The owl eats candy and runs fast. 

33. Mozart who cried came to my party. 

34. The owl eats candy and the owl runs fast 

35. The owl who eats candy runs fast. 

36. The man who I saw yesterday got wet. 

37. The man who I say yesterday runs fast. 

38. The boy the book hit was crying. 

39. The house the boy hit was big. 

40. The boy the chair hit was dirty. 

41 . The man the boy the book hit tore who. 

42. Chomsky and Veritas are crying. 

43. Ex post facto I see the (juarter. 

44. Cui Bono is the quarter. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The following repeliliDiis tlic sentences listed ahovc were elicited as 
pail o!' Li U»ngitudmal :>ludy o\ tlio linguistic and cognitive develop- 
ineiU of one child, named ''hcho." 



1 . pencil green 

2. tiger can drink milk 

3. little boy eating some pink ice cream. 

4. Mo/art came to my party. 

5. pencil ... is green 

6. we was hiding 
we was hiding 
we were hiding 

7. boy eating nuh crying 

8. there c^re red beads 

9. Mark fell t)ff a horse 
10 I can eat 

11.1 need the ball 

12. I need the ball ball 

1 3. kitty was perking the ice cream 

14. where kitty? 

15. Mu/art fell o/^^ the tal.le 

16. after you finish your eggs all up then you can have your coffee, 
Daddy 

after you eat your eggs ai! up . . . eat your eggs all up 
1 7. won't he a long time 

1 8. (lis one little annat one big 

1 9. brown beacis are over here; red beads over there 
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20. brown beads ht.Ti? un' a red b«»d(is fiere 



43 



21. aiornmy udt the ice cream uiul nuMiimy edt a cundy 

22. . . . shoe rnarple an' a candy marf)le 

23. blue pencil are here and a blue pencil are here 

24. niornniy at the ice cream and mommy eat the ice cream 

25. somt? pencil here aiul some pafM.»r fien» 

26. here's a brown brush an' a comb 

27. he qonna get S(jme cookie and juice 

28. Mo/art ijot burned an duh . . . bi(j shoe qot burned 

29. biq shoe is here and a bitj shoe is here 

30. bird utf? a jam 

bird ate lhe/</m anil iam 

bird ate . . . ate atedf6» 

bird ate the jam and flew away 

31. pussy eat bread anil fie run fast 

32. owl eat candy . . . owl eat the cantiy and ... he run fast 

33. Mo/art crlt;d and he came to my party 

34. (jwl tMt candy and he run fast 

35. owl eat a candy and he run fast 

36. 1 saw the man and he tjot wet 

37. 1 saw tfie man who run fast 

I saw the man and Ik? run fast 

38. boy the book ^as crying 

39. boyhouse was biij 

40. boy hit the cfiair was dirty 

41. boytheman tore the book who 

42. Cynthia and Tasha . . . cry 

43. eptah . . . tjuarter I see ekso . . . ekso, ekso, ekso, ekso 

44. cut bona a quarter 

I clu) is a puvocious tirsl chiUl ot urailuale sludonl pariMUsaiul has no 
sihlings. One ihoiisauil elicilivl imitations wore collected hotwwn the 
aiios ot two \ ears, lluve months, two weeks and two years, live months, 
three week^. In the early staiies ol the inveiligalion the subject was 
explicily direcleil to unilate (e.^:.. "Can ynu say . . or "Say . . 
Sueii instruction soon became superlluous. "1 he authors believe that the 
caielul e.xatnmalion and analysis of elicited imitations is a iVuiirul 
lechrui|ne which can yield vjenerali/ations rejiarJing psycholinuuistic 
development. 

Ordering InforinatitMi: 

i DKSii i>ui: x^:. i i)u5i Nsi i 

Related Documents. 

SIoImii. I) !.. and WeKh. C. .\. 'Llicitcd Inntatinn as a Research 1 ool in 
l)e\o|.»pmental l\\ chulinizuihtks.** ill) 012 Also ui I .an\iuaiic 

I'mniUK ifi I ii^iy Chilillu**Hl I.JmaiUfn. edited by (*. S. L.avatelL 
Champaii^n. 111.. l iuveiMty «d llhnnis Press lor the I KlC ('learinj:h<nise 
i»n laiK Childhood I ducatiiwi. 1 I . ( Tl) 05 I SSI) 





Listening 



John S. Bowdidj^c 

47 Cliv.e Listening Tost 

t'arnl K. Sigchnan 

49 (living ;ind lakuig DiroctUMis 
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Category: Usieiiuiu 
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Title: Clo/c Listening Tost 

Author: Jolin S. Bowdiduo 

Age Range: innuu Hiiili. Scniui lliuh 

Description of lastrument: 

htr/htsc: To measure recall o( speeilie inlorin .lion, ability to urasp the 
ihouglii of a passage as a wliole. and ability to api)ly various contextual 
clues all while listening to a passage ot* aural corniuunication; to 
tneasure ability to applv the limited muiiber of coutrastive uiuts wliicli 
identity tlie word patterns and the granunatical structures of I nglish as 
spoken in tliC Tnited States. 

Pate oj Cons(nu'tii»n: 1W()5 . copynglit 1^'07. 

lln suul Di SLhptiiUi. l-acli of tlie alternate forms of tlie clo/e listening 
test (l-orm Lisbon and I'oim Waco) consists ol' an audio tape recording 
t)l apph)\iniatcly twenty minutes and a four-page response foiin 
contaimiig tmrnbt^red lines on wliicli responses are to be wrilien. 
Adminisuaiion of tlie test begins with the playing of the tape which 
contains first a narration v)f a sliort fictional episn.ie (approximately ten 
nunuti'jy m Ictigili). Lollowing tlie story, several extracts, or samples, 
from the nairativc are lead again by the voice on tlie tape. Several 
woids are omitted I'roiii each sample, and in place of each omitted 
word, a clii!iK is beard. Subjects are instructed to write on their 
response foim;; ( as they listen to the response section of the tape) each 
deleted word represented by the sounding ol'a chime. I-orty percent of 
the narration is sampled in the response section of the tape. Selection 
ol material tor the samples and selection i)\ niufus and main verbs to be 
deleted follow a pattern established by Taylor in 1957. [-or example. a 
sentence Irom the third sample ol' ['orm Lisbon follows; 

Jha hostess, a tall, raven-haired beauty with long silver (chime) and a 
voice like a bass clarinet, ( chime) Joe was (chime) way back in a corner 
where there waa no ( chime). 



Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Nonnaove data were derived by administeiing loimsof the test to 
>uhjL\ . m ten "runri." Raw scnres ranged from 0 to (\0 with a possible 
bieli ol ().S. Means loi the norniing runs ranged from J 1.64 to 35.22. 
Validit\ is ciauned fnr the te^t first tlirtuigli ten curriculum specialists 
ha\ing rn.ide the judgment that the lest materials were measuring ability 
tn listen liiscriininatively to informative content as defined by the four 
ol)jcclives ol the test (summari/ed under '^Purpose** above and 
bumulated with the aid ol Bloom's raxftntfrny). With a sample of 107 
subjects, scores tui l oim Lisbon correlated .72 with scores on the 
Binwn-Cail.Nen Listenmu t'ompr-benMon lest, t'oini Am, Part I 
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48 Lccliuc Cniuprclu'iibioii. Willi a sample nt 4(> subjects, scores on I-oriu 
Lisbon con elated .7^ witti 10 scores deternuiird by the Tenuan- 
McNeniar Test of Mental Ability, l-orm C. Reliability coetVicients Tor 
the ten norminu runs, computed ihrough the Kuder-Kichardson 
l-orinula 10. ranged from .83 to With a sample of S3 subjects, 
NCuro5 on l oiin Lisbon coiielaUnl with scores on l-orm Waco. With 
an additional sample o! 13U subjects, correlation between the forms 
was .87. lk)th forms of the clo/e listening lest were administered to 
1.08^) lugli school students in a 1^U>5 field experiment in which they 
served as pretest and positest. 

Ordering Infornialioii; 
LDRSd-.UU^M "oD 

lapes Un adnunistermg the alternate forms are available for S25.UO per 
set (I'orm Lisbon. Lorni Waco) vvilli response forms available at 
nonnnal fee from the autlior at 2U17 S. Uak (irove Avenue, Springfield, 
Mo. 1)5 SU4. 

Related DocunKUts: 

Bow.lklge. J.S. "nie inlluence of Tape-Recorded Listening Lessons and 
'Li>tcnnig'Mv)tivation' Bulletins upon the Listening Ability of Higli 
School Student-N." Dissertation, I'mversily of Missouri-Kansas Cily, 
1^H)7. Copyright 1^H)7. 

Tavlor, W.L. "C*lo/e Readability Scores as indices of individual i)ifferences 
\\\ C omprehension and Attitude." y('//rW af Applu'd Psvcholoi^y 41 
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BEST COPY Al/AIL/IBLE 



C atcv»(>ry: l.isiiMnn;.' 

Title: (iiMiiu aiKl lakiim l.)iu*ctio!)s 

Author: C'ai.»l K Sil'l^Ihmi! 

Alio Raniio Iihu.m liii'h. Scmlm lljjh 

Description of liistruineiU: 

/','//7».Mt- l.» dclciiniiio uluil kuuls ot v.'i)innuiiiKMlinii Inuncrs uiIm* 
luiili bcluml sUuUmUsoI ilivtMUciit buhcultuial backiiruuiulb when 
tlu*\ and tulliiw directions on maps: lu determine how low SI S 
hlack ami nuddle Sf S white hstenei.s evahiate nieiuheiN or their own 
^Mhculluial i!ioiip. nieinbeiN ot a dilleient siihciiUiiial Jiunip. and 
NpeakeiN .»! Network 1 iielish a> coninuiincalors and as perMins: to 
examine udationshipN between coiimuinicatioii haineisaiid evahiati\e 
reactions ti^ speech. 

l*h\\Hal Ih'scnpH'ifi. This test ciMisists ot loui maps, each with two 
M-t.N ol diriMi'Mis niie set piodnced b\ a nlack dialect speakei and read 
b\ a .speakci black dialect and a speaker oTNetwoik l-iiiilish. and one 
set produced b\ a speaker o! Standaid l.niilish and read by a speaker of 
Slandaui I nulish and a srieakei ot Netwoik I niilish. The test is scored 
b\ the number ot tuiiis (ininimum ■ 15) which the Mihjects mark 
coiiectU on a map m ie.s(>on5e tu the oral directions. 
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Mun / Bmf'iotUn.vi uK P TOWN 



Well, tht? first X\i\in] I tt;!! hirn is to U;dve uut the back door, dful yo 

dUJiuul thu cufvtJtl stMjet. 
Pdss tin? [)drk wall tli»' s\*/iiu) and tliu slult? 
Ami it s d Ijii) tf'.M; 

Yuu cross thdt strr^.-t ui frunl of thu tree, drul yu clown one block, dnci 
turn ru]ht. 

Go up for two blocks m front of tht; row of trtu.»s. 

Tht;n you turn riijht. 

Onu block . . . tht?n you turii left. 

fhuji you kt'j.'p u[) ihu loru] street, dnd you turn ritjht, up to 

tins . . . rujhl beSKl».* the school. 
Then you turn left. 

Come ilown fof two blcjcks, dncl you'll be besides the pdrklncj lot. 
O.K. VVIien you i|L't thi.'re, you tjo . . . you turn left, down by the yas 
stdlion. 

Keepirni (,:oiruj two blocks until you nneet the tjds stdlion, anJ then you 

ijo. 'jo nqht, i)(> nylit all the Wdy down, pdSt the motel. 
And tlien you lutn left dqdin. 
Go flowfi itir dS you cjn (jcj. 
Tut r. up l»y tli»' f r i- house. 
Thdl'll be left. 

Ke»;p (lowti for two blocks, dnd then you turii ricjht. 

KiM.*[) stfditjht tor dbout two blocks, for two blocks. 

Then turn jt tin; foi k tn the rodd. 

You cut ve to the \ iijht. 

Then you stof) dt the next corner. 

Th*!n you turn li»ft. 

You ke»;p stfdujlu to the bowliin; ulley. 

An o\.i.;iali\c K\ulion imin av.coinpaiuo.^ the lest and is coinpk*li\l by 
iho hhlonei> alloi cuh taped piONontalion. Ilk* lonn mcliulos lour 
iteitb about the .akeiS cornnuiiiication ^kilK and lour about his 
po'MUial chauivieiiNiiCN. A Homo Backurotind about the lisloiicr 

aiul his tainiK is als«> v.omplelcd b\ each subiecl 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

\i» \alidU\ oi !ebahiUl\ data aic staled specdicalb lot the test. The 
vlesCMpti«'ii «d h.»w the lobl was coiislrucii'd tends to provide content 
vaiitliiN . I his dhcussion tocuscs on (1) the procurement ot directions 
whkh weie teJinicalU ciMiecl ui terms oT map lurnb. ( 2 ) the selection 
td suitable Mil'iect^ ior leaduii! the liaiiscnpls. and (.M the ^election of 
maps \ hich were compaiable m ddficidls . \oiinalive data are derived 
tiniii ^t=^ .jtade ten black students and 4M white .students. Means and 
^lJ^lda^d deviatiiHis lor black and white b.steneis \o\ each map are given. 




Ordering Intorinaiioii 
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One rool ooiUiuiuiig {\w »)iiuinal direciinns iiiwn In • 'HVS aiulHWMS 
produceis aiul iwo tapes cuiUaiiuiie the tuial t>4 readings as tliey were 
pie>enled to the iMeiiei'* mas be ui^tained In loiwauliuii tlueo blank 
leclb (eacli '4 incli \ 1 2UU leet) [o ilie auiluu at Kesoarch and Training 
C'enlei HI Mental Retaulalion. Texas leeli. rnivenstv. Bux 4510. 
Lubbock. Toxas 7^)4UW. 

Related Doeuments: 

BaldwuK T.. and (iarvey . i .SnuUcs in Convcri^rni CnntNiinicaiian: II. A 
Measure nf Ci^numuihutum Accunuy. Report No. . Baltimore. Md.: 
Ihe .K>lins Hopkins TniveiMty. Center I'or the Suidy of Social 
Oruani/alion ol Selioolb. 1W7U. 

Sieelnian. C*. K. '•(living and Taking Direetions: Subcultural Connnunica- 
lion Banters and I valuaiive Reactions to Speech/' Dissertation, (ieorgo 
IVabodv College U^\ l eacb.ers. l^^l 
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Category: LUciatuu' 
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rule: LUcraiN PruUnuliU K'sKLPi) 

Author: Olucr Aiulicseii 

Aye Range: Soiudi Hiiili. Piisi-Si*cuiular> Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

I'ur/hrM'. li» a^soss the level dT ihenialic "pit»Unuiil> " ol a rcader*s 
rv'bponj>e [o bhuil sluricb. 

Date '\i Gnistrnctum. I'^JoK 

llnwical /h-scnf>tii>n, Ihe LI'l Lunsbls nt' toui vei\ short slrries. each 
with ti»in envluiiis leprcbentini: one ut the five levels in the Literary 
Piotundilv Scale- phvbical. mental . moral. psyclu)li)v»ical. and philo- 
M»phical. Ihe lebl-taker choo^eb the most protound i>t' the lour endings. 
Ihe chart below indicates how the tlve-level scale could be used to 
classilx a leadeTs respDUse to (iont' wilh !hc Wind. 

'As df)piiiMi lo Corw with the Wind by Mdrijdret MilcheM) 

Physical pidru} f^oudvJ ts dware prtfT)dnlv only uf 'he physical dctioos of the 
chjjticti-'s KxJitipif: Tho btittle sceoes dfxJ b\]rf>if>q of Atlanta. 

Mentdl plont.r M»'j(ji-f r^; iivvdfe ot tht* pJ>ysical and inv«?Mectual dciions of the 
cndfc'Cters E:<df!iple Thf rt'.dchiOdtioos of Scdrlt?t O'Hara. 

Moral piano: f^'^dder ts dWdrt? of tht; physiCdl dixi intellectual uCttOns of the 
chd'.jLUMs in thi- hqht of an ethiCdi coile. Exdmple: Scarlet's t»f>deavors to win 
thf dttfMtJons of AshU'y Wilkes. 

Psychological plane: P-^fader :s dWdrt? of V : psy choloijicdl forces mfluuriciftc} the 
chdfdcttMs* physicdl dnd intellectudl a.-tiof>s m> the litjht of an ethical code. 
Exdniple Scdrlot's rebellion dijdiDst the socidl n>ores of the Old South. 

Pht/osophfCal plant.*: f^edtier is dwdre of the "universal truths" expounded by the 
duthor thfoucjfi the physicdl, lotoilectudl, and ethicdl behavior of the 
chdfjcters under the lofluence of psychological forces. Example The 
"pdqednt" of the decline of the Wdy of life of the Old South. 



Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The \alidit> of tiie LPT deiives irom iiukmeiUs ot nine experts about 
whethfi the ti)Ui endiii>is to each stoiy were iiood examples o! the 
prolundil> leveU tor which the> had been wiitten. On the hnal lonn ol* 
the meaMiie theie was coinpU te aiireement ainone the judges on each ut' 
the cnduiii.s. I rom the lesults ui' ti>outs with 41 high school students 
(eiavL' lv\el not ^peclliell) the splil-halves coetTicient ol correlation was 
"(^. Ihe Kudei-l\ichard.>on l iurnula 30 reliability w;;s .tS4. 

Ordering Information: 
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Related Documents: 



\ndiebcn. O *Mlu' Si'.!Milkanv.e i»! Piuhuiility ni l.iterar\ Appreciation/* 
A', jilm^ Ni^i unh ijnarh rlv > ( l ali |(.)Ud In. 





Category: 1 lll'!alulc 
^itlc: Qucsth>iUKiiic l<c^p^)nw^ to I'lMUinillC Chaia^lcM:' 
in LiiLMatiiic (RI C L) 

Author: Maiv II. Boavcn 

Age Range: Senini liiijh. Posi Se.oiulau Adiill 

Description ol Instrument: 

Purpifsc: In collect uitormalion un the etteclN of liclion on reuiieis' 
behavior, on their ideniificalion with chaiaclers. and on their reactions 
[o women in !iclion. 

Pali "f O'nstnu tK^n: 1*^^71 

llivsuul Pi'Sihftiiiffi Bcbidcb ansvsermg yes or no on the Rl-CL to 
l|ucstlo^^ aln)ut iheii rcbponscN lu ticliuii. readers are asked to list 
names ot book') and characteis. The questionnaire would requiie about 
!ilteen ninuUes to complete. It is inchnled helow in us entirety. 

Cif clu ona: School: 
Mail? Female Year: 

1. Evf?ry so ofton you will hear a person describing how a book has 
i|rt?dtly charujud his ihinkiruj or his behavior. Have any (d the books 
you have read and discussed in an English class since sixth urade 
influtMiced you so that you can point to them as significantly 
changing your thmking or behavior? YES NO 

2. If you answeied yes to the abovH, name the book(s). 

3. Have any of the books you have read on your own caused a 
distinct change in your thinking or behavior? YES NO 

4. If you ariswered yes to (|uestion three, name Uie book{s). 

5. List the five fictitious characters you most admire; consider all the 
reading you have done both in and out of school. 

G. A rt;ader identifies with a particular character in a book when he 
;»nvibion$ himself as that character. If the identificatiori is strong, 

^ the reader will alcj interpret his own tfiinking and behavior in 
terms of the character with whom he identifies. Have you ever 
^►x|)eni.Miced a stiung identification with any of the chaiacters you 
have met in the literature you have read and discussed in an 
English class? YES NO 

7. If you have answered yes to the above, name the character{s). 

8. Have you ever experienced a strung idei tification with any of the 
characters you have met in books you have read on your 
own^ YES NO 

9. If you answered yes to (luestion eight, name the character{s). 

10. Consider the literature you have read about in English classes. 
What wornjjn liave you admired in these r<:adings? 

1 1 . Gl R LS VVbat ff.'rnah.' character that you have read about in English 
class would you like to resemble? What female character that you 
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[ijvi? redd ul.'out in Eiujihh class would you like to have as a 57 
iTiotht.fr 

12, BOYS: What female characttfr that you have read about in Entjiish 
class would you like to have for a .nother? What femaie character 
that you have ft?ad al)out in English class would you like a-i a 

flltuff VVlf»'^ 



Validitv . Reliability, and Normative Data: 

hi llic ^luvlv in winch the quoslioinuire was used porcontaucs were 
re|nMl.\l h\ ?>e\ (or answers from the NOU Cook County. Illinois, hiiili 
>clioi>l htudents wlu) pailicipaled. With some reservations (the recent 
IcnuinM inn'>eincnt. the Hlc^ea^iIll: amounts ol' literature by and abi)Ut 
wmnen in hchnol curncula) the.se peicentaiies could be considered 
**norius" U>i the i|uestionnaue. At least the percentaiies provide base 
line data U»r a parucular point in time lor students in a metropolitan 
aiea. 

Related Documents: 

Bea\en. M II '•Re^^punscN of Adolescents to I'eminine Characters in 
l.ileraluie ' Rcscurch in the Tcacliini* i\f t:n^lish 0 (Spring 1^>72): 

4S-0N. 
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Category: l.ilcialurenVacher Coiupclciicy 

Title: Dcbcnbing ami l*.valualiiig Classroom Discussions of Poems 

Author: LaVonn M. Benson 

Age Range: Junior lliiih. Senior High. Posl-Seeondary Adult 
Description of Instrumeal; 

oc; 'lo describe and evaluate classroom iiscitjsion ol poems. 
PuU'cJ CoiMructiim: 

Plnaicul Dviicription: This measure is a classroom interaction analysis 
system consistinj» of cateuories based on the work of Bellack and 
categories developed by the author speciOcally Tor poetry discussions. 
ClasMoom discussions are audio-taped and then ivanscribed. The 
analysis is then carried out on the typed transcriptions. The categories 
ol the system are as I'ollows: teacher/pupil talk, pedagogical moves 
(btructuving. soliciting, responding, reacting, return solicitation), anal- 
>sis ol solicitation and reaction moves (solicitation: assigning truth 
valiic Ol qualifying, constructing propositional functions, open com- 
ment; reaction: positive, admitting, negative, modifying), subject 
matter (scn.se. syntax, prosody, theme/tone, organization, non-critical 
point, personal criticism, ciiticisnvgeneral). critical abilities (unrelated, 
peripheral, restatement, explication, interpretation), line count, in- 
conect utti-Tances (poetic form, critical method, images, senses of 
words. s\ iitax. basic meaning, reading in). Coding of the transcripts in 
these categories permits several kinds of data analysis. 

Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Nt) reliability i)r validity data are reported m the study where the 
measure appears. Validity of the measure derives from its basis in 
actual clas.srooiti observation of teacher-stadei;t interaction and its 
trials with teacher-led poetiy discussions in a number of classrooms. 
I he categories do appear to account lor all the "fiioves" in such a 
discussion. Reliability data could be obtained with conventional 
interrater leliabilits formulae. Data are reported from codings of 
Iransciipts of six poetry discussii)ns in Nashville, Tennessee, secondary 
school classrooms. 

Oidering Information: 

I.DKSd DU^M 75:) 

Related Documents: 

Benson. L. M. 'Describing and lAaluating Classroom Discussion of Poetry: 
A Study I'sing Principles of Literaiy Criticism.'* Ann Arbor. Mich.: 
I'nivctsits Miciolilms. 197L Order No. 

Bellack. A. .A., ct al. I'lic l.aiwia^c aj the ClasmxmL Nuv York: Teachers 
College I'ress. Teachers College. Columbia I'niversity. h)60. 




Category: Lucialmc 

Title* Literary DiscerninciU lost (LUT) 

Authors: SlatY ot the CaiiieuK* Ciin iculuin Sliuly Center 
in I'lmlbli 

Age Range: Senun High. Poht-Secoiulaiv Adult 
Description of Instrument: 

Pur/Hw: To measure the ability to read a short story with uiuiers.iaiid- 
iiiki. The LDT one of a set of measures written to assess tlie etleets of 
a new literature curriculum developed by tlie Carnegie Curriculum 
Study Center. 

Dale i'j Constna tion: ^H>2 

Plivsical Description: Tlie test is based on 'The Dragon " a sliort sUny 
b\ Akutagawa» which students read and then refer to as they answer 
the ljue.^tlon^. The .^U multiple choice questions are classified into 
tliree categories: entertainment, understanding of literary techniques, 
and theme. Included liere is one example of e ach kind of questiun: 

Entertainment: Which of the following happenings contributes most to 
enjoyment of the story? 

(A) The peopl'^ who told stories to the public official we'"e humble 
folk. 

(B) The public official didn't get the point of the story told by the 
potter. 

(C) The story takes place in medieval Japan. 

(D) Hanaro's aunt fainted when she thought she saw the dragon, 

Literary Technique: Why is it a "clear and cloudless day" with no 
wmd on March third when the dragon is to appear? 

(A) Th's description creates a mood of impending doom. 

(B) The description of the day alleviates the suspense of the story 
temporarily. 

(C) The description of the day provides an opportunity for using 
poetic language. 

(D) The description creates contrast with later events. 

Theme: The major point of the story is that 

(A) people everywhere are strongly influenced by the power of 
suggestion. 

(B) people are stubborn about admitting that they are wrong. 

(C) religious people are likely to respect authority. 

(D) people everywhere are sensitive about their physical appearance 
arid may tal e revenge on anyone who makes fun of them. 



Validity, Reliability^and Normative Data: 

Neither reliability nor validity data are leported; however, t le LDT lias 
strung face and content vahdity» given the i^bjectives for wiiich it was 
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ilesigiKul. Norinaiive data can be obtained from scores of llie **able 
CDllege bniuid" students in tlie curnculmn evaluation study where 
Lf)T was used. Pretest experimental group means are presented here as 
most useful for comparisons to otlier groups: 





Experimentai Group, Pretest 




Grade 


10 IN ^288) 


1 1 (N - 248) 


12 (N -205) 


Entertainment 


4.9 


5.7 


5.5 


TechMi()ue 


5.4 


5.4 


6.0 


Theme 


6.7 


5.1 


7.3 


Total 


17.1 


17.3 


18.8 



The sliglu increase in total scores across tlic three ^^rade levels lends 
indirect support to the construct and cimtent validity of LDT. 



Ordering Information: 

HDRSd'DOll ^)b6) 
Related Documents: 

The complete instrument and an analysis of tlie results in the study where 
it was used af)pear in An Evaluative Study uj a Senior High School 
CunicHlum in h'nglish for Able, College-Bound Students. Pittsburgli: 
Carnegie-Mellon University, 1^05. For ordering information write to 
United Business Service Company. 1302 Ifigldand Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15:00. 

Forehand, (i. A. •^Problems of Measuring Response to Literature/* 
ClcuriuM Hfmse 40 (February l^b^}: 300-375. 
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Title: Literary Preference Quest loniuire (LPQ) 

\uthars: StalT uf the Carnegie Curriculum Study Center 
in I'.ndish 

Age Range: Setuoi liiiih. Pubi-Sectindaiy Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To measure whether there are "preferred ways of responding 
by means of which ditfcrcnt readers may be characterized." The LPQ is 
one i)f a set of measures written to assess the effects of a new liu»rature 
curriculum developed by the Cainegie Curri 'ulum Study Center. 

Date oj Constmcliim: 1 ^H)l 

Physical Descriptum: Based on Akutagawa's story "The Dragon," LPQ 
is in a multiple-choice format, with each of the four choices based on 
four aspects of fiction a reader miglu emphasize while reading: ( I ) facts 
abi)ut setting, characterization, or plot: (2) entertainment value: (3) 
literary techniques: and (4) theme. Part 1 of LPQ asks for reactions to 
short seleciii)ns from **The Dragon." Pari II to features of the story, 
and Part 111 to the story as a whole. The example below is from Part I. 
l-or illustrative purposes here each choice is labeled. 

Which of the following descriptions of the story "The Dragon" seems 
most appropriate to you? 

a. (Technique) In "The Dragon" the author has used a story about 
medieval times to make ironic comments about modern behavior. 
Modern readers may find belief in dragons fanciful and the language 
of the story strange, but the portrayal of human behavior seems 



b. (Theme) The main theme of "The Dragon" concerns the way human 
beings come to believe things. The author seems to be saying that it 
is hard to distinguish between what is true and what is thougl* t to be 
true. 

c. (Facts) "The Dragon" is a story set in medieval Japan. It tolls of a 
Buddhist priest who started a rumor that a dragon would ascend 
from a pond, and then came to believe the rumor himself. 

d. (Entertainment) "The Dragon" is a funny story that makes fun of 
peoph who take themselves seriously. The language, the character 
descriptions, and the incidents that are related contribute to the 
story's humor. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

No reliability or validity data are reported. Normative data are available 
fn>m scores the **able college*l)ound" students in the curriculum 
evahiatitJii study where LPQ was used. Posttest experimental group 



true. 
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iiHMiis afo prosLMiloil hero as most usel'ul tor CDinparisoiis with Dlher 
liioups. picUM moans hcinji unavailable. 



Experimental Group, Posttest 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Fact 

Entertainment 

Technique 

Theme 



(N 221)2.4 
(N 224) 4.0 
(N = 247) 4.4 
(N - 243) 4.6 



(N 190) 2.4 
(N - 207) 4.0 
(N- 210) 4.3 
(N = 207) 4.9 



Ordering Information: 

i.drs(1:duii 'KM^) 

Related Documents: 

The cuinplete instrument and an analysis of the results in the study where 
it was used a[>pear in .1/? I'valnative Study of a Senior High School 
Curhculuni in Knglish for Ahk\ College-Iiowui Students, Pittsburgh: 
C arnei^ie-Mellun University, l^b5. I'or ordering inlbrmalion write to 
I niied Business Service Company, 1302 Highland Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. I5:U(>. 

lorohauvl. (i. A. 'Problems ol* .Measuring Response ti) Literature." 
C7t'am/.i^/A'//.sv4U (l-ebruary I'mi .W)'375. 
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Title: Ulerary Apprecialu>n ul /Vli>lesceiiib (LAA) 
Author: liarl Inreinan 

Age Range: Junu>i Hiiilu Senii>r Hiulu l\>si-Secoiulary Ailull 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose. Tn assess the extent ot" elabnratii>ii o\ detail, awaieiiess nf* 
characteri/atiiHu and sense ut' purpDse and eontiniiity in written 
respiHises to su>ry seleetions. 

Dale iff Offistnu tion: 1^51 ;copyriuht 1^>51 

Phvsu'ul Pi'si ripiitjfi: The LAA is a measure made up i>t* three seales: 
(1) elaburatii>n of detail eoneerued with the writer's descriptive 
respmises ti^ the scene, characters, and action; (2) character vitali/a- 
luui ci>ncernecl with responses indicaliim the writer's ability to see the 
characters as real hunian beings; and (3) purpose and ci>nlinuity 
conceriied with the writer's concept of motivation and of the direction 
and scijuence i>t' events. l:ach scale is scored on a tive-poinl basis, liach 
ol" the five pomts on each scale is described in detail with the ci>mplele 
mea5>ure. Ihiihest ()ussible score is fit'teen. 

In the study for which the measure was developed, the mcdsiirt* was 
used io score written responses to questii>ns about selections from 
stories. I'ollowing each of three stories were these general questii»ns: 

1 If you were yoing to paint a picture to illustrate this story, what 
would you put into the picture? How would you paint it? 

2. How wouiti the people in the story be dressed? 

3. How do you think the people in the story felt? 

4. Were there any of these people you woutd be willing to know or to 
be with? 

5. Were there any of these peo.'ile you would not want to know or 
want to be with? 

l-.ach i>f the three story selections then had three ti> five questions 
particular to it. Other story >elections or complete stories coulii be used 
tor the LAA. but the> wi»uld have to have written tor them their own 
appri>priatc particular questiorjs. The original measure requires twi» 
5U-minute peruuls tor ci>rnpletiiui. 

Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The three scales in the LAA were derived fri>m interviews with grade 7 
studerus who were asked to respond to the three story selections used 
in the final form ol the measure. With cinrelations of .53 with reading 
cornpiehensiorj and Al with intelligence. LAA appears to be measuring 
yMUCthuig not ideiUical with geneiai ability, (jraile ^) students di> better 





64 Itiaii ^Kulc 7 siiuioiiis on the measure. These facts are suppi>rl \\)X the 
validity o\ LAA. Ihc estimated reliability of tlie whole test, if three 
additional story selectii>ns and sets of questions were used, is .H^. 
Correlations between scales ranged from X>3 to .8K. Correlations 
between story selections ranged from .54 to .78. Inter-rater reliability 
langed t'lom } to .^M hM dilfeient paiiN of laters. 

Odering lafunnaiiDn: 

l URSihDU^M 744) 

Related Documents. 

I'oreinan. I . ".An Instrument to I valuvite the Literary Appreciation of 
Adolescents.*' Ann Arbor, .Michiuan; Piiiversity Microt'ilms, 1951. 
Ordei No. .M.>7. Copyright 1^51 by harl J*oreman. 
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Category: Lileialuic 
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Title: Uleiaiy Discriinuialioii losllLDT) 
Author: W. S. Ilarpni 

Age Range: Sciiuh lliuh. Po^i Soci>iui;ii\ Adiill 
Description of instrument: 

hirfHiSv: To lucaMirc discnmiiialioii of prose oxccrplb. 
Dati' i'fConstnu'tum: I'HW 

Physical Dcscriptum: ihc l.DT includes nine pairs ut' passages tor the 
respDiidenl lu cliunse bcuveoii and uiic set of t'our passages to be 
rank-ordered. One oT each pair and one ot llie set were t'roni published 
novels; the olherb were re-wrillen and interior versions ot* llie original. 
In the linal version ot ilie lest only lliose items were included tor which 
there had been complete agreement by a panel ot -twelve secondary 
l iiglish teachcfN and tluee college l-.ngiish professors. Tlie LDT requires 
appioxiinately thirty mimites to administer. Scoring is two points fur 
each correct choice with the pairs, ten points tor the correct 
rank-ordering, with decreasing points awarded tor other less correct 
orders. Maximum score is tlieretore 2S. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The test-reieit (atter five months) reliability is .75. tlie Spearman- 
Brown theoretical reliability, .S4. Tlie table below reports tryout data 
tor three groups, l-igures are peicentages of success as a percentage of 
all responses. The increasing percentages of success provide support lor 
the content and construct validity of LDT. 



Part 1 (Puirs) 


Aqe 15-18 


Age 21 


Adults 


A 


31.7 


39 0 


93.0 


B 


35.0 


42.4 


93.0 


C 


41.3 


49.5 


93.0 


D 


* 30.7 


65.5 


100.0 


E 


27 0 


35.0 


100.0 


K 


20.; 


22.5 


64.0 


ti 


44.4 


58.0 


68.0 


H 


25.4 


30 0 


64.0 


\ 


29.0 


35.0 


72.0 


Part 11 (F^dtik ortit»rini}) 


22.2 


19.0 


100.0 



The leport where LDT appears contains an aiialvsis of respondents' 
reasons li>r their choices. 



Ordering Information: 

I DRSd DO-M .'4J) 
Related Documents: 

W S. Hirpm. "The Appreciation ol iMoso.** i'diwatumal Review 1^) 



(Novembei l^H>o): 13-::. 
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Category: Luoiaturo 

Title: Actucveincni Mea.sures (Understanding and Interpreting 
Short Stories) 

Authors: Alan Curves and the Coiunuttee for Literature ot the Inter- 
national Association tor the I'valiiation of tulucatiiUial Achieve- 
ment 

Age Range: Junior High. Senior High, Post-Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To measure the ability to understand and interpret short 
stories. These measures are part of a set of measures written for an 
international assessment of the achievement in literature of fourteen 
and seventeen year olds. 

Daic (^fdmstniction: 1^>7U 

Physical Description: These measures contain between seventeen and 
twenty multiple-choice items ou each of four short stories: *The Sea** 
bv Ana Maria Matute, 'The Use of Force** by William Carlos Williams, 
See You Never*' by Ray Bradbury, and "The Man by the Fountain** 
by (ieorue Hebbelinck. The items are about evenly divided between 
interpretation and comprehension. The full text of each story is 
presented with the test items. The correct answer is keyed for the 
convenience ot* the researcher. In addition, the average facility and 
median discrimination for each item are provideJ, as well as any 
popiilar distiactors for eacli item. The measures could be used in pairs 
as pretests and posttests in a research study, providing about 36 test 
Items at each testing time. Approximately ()0 minutes would be 
required for a student to read two stories and answer 36 questions. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Elaborate normative data on fourteen and seventeen year olds in nine 
countries are available in t^n* report where these measures appear (see 
1 elated documents below). Means and standard deviations are provided 
lor **The Sea." for composite scores on *'The Sea" and one of the other 
three stories, and for separate scores on comprehension and interpreta- 
tion items l or "The Sea" and one of the other three stories. (Subjects in 
the international study answered questions only on ''The Sea" and one 
other story.) Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 reliability estimates for the 
uvcrui^i'il reliability o\' the four measures are .K4 for fourteen year olds 
;nKl .82 for seventeen year olds. The measures have a high degree of 
content validity: they are based i)n complete stories, they were 
developed by an international team of experts in school literature 
pmuiams. ami they were given extensive tryouts io detemune their 
appittpriatencss. Construct validity is relatively good, somewhat better 
than iUi previously developed pu^>lished measures of this kind (for 
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e\atuple, A l,i>nk at l.itcratiirc developed by the I'ducalional Testing 67 
Service), where the ci)rrclalii)iis with general tests of reading CDmpre- 
hension are high the literature test is not measuring anything 
ditterent t'roni a general reading test. l*ven so, scores on the measures 
under review here correlate tVi)ni .47 to .00 witli scores on selected 
portions ot" the leading ineasuies developed tor anotlier international 
assessment project. 

Related Documents: 

The complete report, whicli includes the above achievement measures, is in 
Literature t'.dueation in Ten Countries, by Alan C. Purves. New York: 
John Wiley, 1^7.^. Literature Idueatian in Ten Countries is a' o 
distributed by the National Council of Teachers of English, Stock No. 
15325 ($^^^)5 nonmembers, $^).50 members). Permission to use the 
instruments must be obtained from tlie International Association tor 
the valuation of iMlucational Achievement. 

.♦1 Loiik at Literature. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1^>68. 

Cooper, (*. K. **Review ot A Loi)k at Literature.** Journal of l\dueational 
Measurement lUlhall l^>73): :3:-:34. 
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68 Category: LilLMulure 

Title: Literary Tiaiister and Interest 

in Reading Literature (LTIRL) 

Authors: Alan Purves and the Coiniuittee tor Literature of the Inter- 
iulu)iuil Association Tor the livahiation ut* Lducational Achieve- 
ment 

Age Range: Junior High. Senior High » Host-Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

hirpt)sc: To measure both interest in reading literature and percep- 
tions ot" tlie way literature affects life experience. The LTIRL is one of 
a set of tucasurcs used in an international assessment of achievement in 
hterature. 

Dau* i>fComtniction: 1^>70 

Physical Ikscripiion: This instrument is a questionnaire of twenty 
items, half devoted to transfer, half to interest. It is brief enough to be 
[)rescnted in its entirety below: 



Attitude Questionnaire (interest and Transfer) 

1. Have you done something you would not ordinarily have done 
because you read about it in a story, poem or play? {For example, 
when you were younger have you dressed up as a pirate because 
you read a story about pirates?) 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Once or twice 

D. Never 

2. While you were reading a book have you thought of yourself as 
one of the people in it? 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Once or twice 

D. Nevet* 

3. Have you compared a person you meet in real life with people you 
have read about? {For instance, have you ever called a strong 
person Samson?) 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Once or twice 

D. Never 

4. Have you been in a situation and asked yourself what some person 
in a story you read would have done in that situation? 
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A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Once or twice 

D. Never 

5. When you read a novel or a story, do you imagine that what is 
happening in the story takes place in some town or city that you 
have seen? 

A. Never 

B. Once or twice 

C. Occasionally 

D. Often 

6. Have you done something or gone somewhere, felt that this has 
happened before, and then realieed that in fact it happened in a 
book you read? 

A. Nover 

B. Once or twice 

C. Occasionally 

D. Often 

7. When you read a story, how often do you imagine that the people 
in the story look like people you know? 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Seldom 
Never 

8. When you meet a new person, how often do you compare the 
person to someone you saw in a movie? 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Seldom 

D. Never 

9. How often do you think that the people you are reading about in a 
story are real people and not simply people in a story? 

A. Never 

B. Once or Twice 
C Occasionally 
D. Often 

10, When you read a story or a play, do you try to remember 
something that happened to you that is like what you are reading 
about? Do you say to yourself "Something like this happened to 
me once"? 

A. Never 

B. Once or Twice 

C. Occasionally 

D. Often 




11. How many books have you read for your own pleasure in the past 
year ? 

A. None 

B. Fewer than 5 

C. 5 to 10 

D. Mure than 10 

12. During the past year, how many plays have you read for your own 
pleasure? 

A. None 

B. One or two 

C. 3 to 5 

D. More than 5 

13. During the past year, how many novels have you read for your 
own pleasure? 

A. None 

B. One or two 

C. 3 to 5 

D. More than 5 

14. During the past year, how many biographies have you read for 
your own pleasure? 

A. None 

B. One or two 

C. 3 lo 5 

D. More than 5 

15. When you choose a itory or novel to read, which one of the 
following is most likely to be the reason for your choice? 

A. Friends or parents recommend it 

B. I have read other books by the same author 

C. The title attracts me 

D. I just choose any 

16. How often do you re-read novels, stories or plays? 

A. Never 

B. Once or twice 

C. Occasionally 

D. Frequently 

17. Have you ever gone to a movie because you read the story in a 
book? 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Once or twice 

D. Never 

18. Have you ever read a book because you saw the story in a movie? 

A. Never 

B. Once or twice 
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C. OccabioruMy 

D. Frequently 
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19. Have you ever read a book because you saw the story on television 
or heard the story on the radio? 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Once or twice 

D. Never 

20. After you have seen a play or movie, would you want to read a 
criticism of the Aork? 

A. Often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Once or twice 

D. Never 

Validity, Reliability , and Normative Data: 

Averaged reliabilities {Kudev-Ricliardson Formula 20) for the transfer 
hair of the questionnaire are .67 for fourteen year olds and ,73 for 
seventeen year dKIs. and for the interest half, .58 for fourteen year 
olds and .73 for seventeen year olds. These data are from United Slates 
subjects in the international assessment. The researchers conjecture 
(see related documents below) that a lesl-relest measure of reliability 
might yield higher coefficients of reliability. Validity data for LfIRL 
ire reported in the lorm of correlations of interest and transfer and of 
those two scojes with achiev ? neni, tmmbci of books in the home, and 
hours per week sperU reading for pleasure. The correlations are 
presented below lor Llniied Slates subjecl.s: 



Age 14 



Transfer Interest Number Books Hours Read 



Achievement .134 .220 .241 .335 

Transfer .409 .105 .190 

Interest .158 .437 

Number Books .21 1 

Age 17 

Achievement .083 .192 .200 .270 

Transfer .353 .107 .155 

Interest .178 .439 

Number Books .221 

There is a strong correlation between interest and reading for pleasure, 

prt)viduig support for the validity of the interest items in LTlRL.The 

moderate* correlation between interest and transfer suggests that the 
two sets of items are not measuring alU)geiher the same thing. Low 
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coir lutiniis oi both iraiisrer and iiUercsi with achievenieiu indicate 
that iliL* qualities iiicabured by LURL are soiuowhat diireieiit tVotn 
"cognitive mastery of the material/* 

Related Document: 

The complete lepoit ot the mtei national study t^l' achievement m 
literature is in lAtcraturv l\ducatu^n in Ten Omntrics by Alan C. 
Purves, New ^'ork: John Wiley, \^^^. Literature FJucution in Ten 
Countries is also distributed by th;* National Council of Teachers of 
l-nulish. Stock No. 15325 {S^)}>5 noiunembers. members). 
Permission to use the instruments must be obtained tVom the 
hiternational Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment. 
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Categor\". l.Uoialuu' 73 
Title: Kcbpon^o Prolorciivc Mou^l^o ( KI'M ) 

Authors: Alati Pui\ob aiu! iho C'onunillce l\»r Literature of the 'Inter- 
national Association lor tlie livaluation of l-ducational Aehieve- 
nwtw 

Age Range: Junior Hi.uh. Seiiioi Hiiilu Pobt-Sccondar\ Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

hirpnsr: To delerniine a reader's preferred way of responding to a 
work or a gri>up ol works. RPM is one ol a set ol" measures developed 
liU an international assessment of aehieveinent in literature. 

Ihtc i[t Canslnu-lu '//. 1 ^>70 

Physical niscriptuni: RPM is brief enougli to present below in its 
entirety. 

Directions: Answer thu following questions as carefully and as 
honestly as you can. 

Here are a riumher of (juestions that might be asked about "The Man 
by the Fountain." Some of these are more important than others. 
Read the list carefully and choose the five (5) questions that you think 
are the most important to ask about "The Man by the Fountain" and 
blacken the appropriate spaces on your answer card. 

1. What is thti writer's opinion of or attitude toward the people in 
"The Man oy the Fountain"? 

2. Is there any one part of "The Man by the Fountain" that explains 
the whole story? 

3. What emotions does "The Man by the Fountain" arouse in me? 

4. What does "The Man by the Fountain" tell us about people I 
know? 

5. Does "The Man by the Fountain" succeed in getting me involved 
in the situation? 

6. What metaphors (or comparisons), images (or rejerences to things 
outside the story), or other writer's devices are used in "The Man 
by the Fountain"? 

7. When was "The Man by the Fountain" written? What is the 
historical background of the story and the writer? Does the fact 
that the author is Belgian tell me anything about the story? 

8. Is there anything in "The Man by the Fountain" that has a 
hidden meaning? 

9. Is this a proper subject for a story? 

10. How IS the way of telling the story related to what "The Man by 
the Fountain" is about? 

11. Is there a lesson to be learned from "The Man by the Fountain"? 

12. Is "The Man by the Fountain" well written? 

13. How does the story build up? How is it organised? 
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74 14, \N\)di tvfj»? uf story is "The Man by the Fountain"? Is it like any 
otfu?r story I know? 

15. How can we explain the way people behave iti "The Man by the 
Fountain"? 

16. An? any of the characters in "The Man by the Fountain" like 

peofjit' I know? 

17. Has the writer used words or sentences differently from the way 
people usually write? 

18. What happens in "The Man by the Fountain"? 

19. Is "The Man by the Fountain" about important things? Is it a 
trivial or serious work? 

20. Does the story tell me anything about people or ideas in general? 

Yhc title of any story or poem could appear in the items where *'The 
Man by the I'ounlain'* appears. 

Validity, Reliabilily, and Normative Data: 

The twenty items arc based on the lour categories of response in a 
recent content aiialysis study of readers' expressed responses to 
lilcralure (Purves, h'lemvnts: see related di>cuments below), Tlie 
categories are onjiagemenl-involvemenl, inlerprelalion. evylualion, and 
pertv'plion. The validity of RPM rests on its relation to this content 
analysis study, wheri- a successful attempt was made to describe 
exhaustively all of the possible expressed responses to works ol tlction. 
Conventional reliability criteria do not apply to RPM, In the study 
wliere RPM appears, normative data are presented for fourteen and 
seventeen year olds in ten countries. The data below are tor students 
from the Tnited Stat-.'s; 





Mean % choosinq 3 


Mean % choosing 2 


Mean % choo:»ing 1 




or more of the same 


or more of the same 


or more ot tne same 




(^iestions following 


questions following 


questions following 




the reading of 3 


the reading of 2 


the reading of 1 




different stories 


different stories 


different stories 


Age 14 


, 122 


36. t 


71,1 


Ag« 1 / 


13,6 


38.9 


75.1 



Related Documeiils: 

The Complete repi»rt of the i.ilernationai bludy of achievement in 
hteralure i^ in liuratntv f-.JiwatioH in Ten Omntrics by Alan C. 
Purves New York: John Wiley, lAtvrature Kducation in Ten 
O'unitics h .iho distributed b\ the National Council of Teacliers of 
I nehsh. SU)ck Nm. 15325 iS l'^S nnmncmbers, S9.50 members). 
Permission to u^e the insltmnenls must be obtained from the 
Intemaiinnal Association tor the Evaluation of l c.uc:*tional Achieve- 
ment. 

hirves. A, C ,. and R\\^wc ^ J\liWCHls of Writing ah(mt a iJU tary Work: 
A StnJy (fj Hcsfxfnsc to lAteraturc, llrbana. 111,: National Council of 
Teachers of l-.njilish. 1968. 
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ca.w i....,a,u,c BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Title: Poetic livaluaUon Rating Scale (Pi;KS) 

Authors: Richard 1). Keesand Darlil M. Petersen 

Age Range: Juiudi Hiizh, Seiiiur lliiili. I'ost-SecoiKiary Adiill 

Description of Instrument: 

hitposc: Tn assess readers' evalualiDUs ol poems or oilier works o)" 
I id ion. 

Dati' iff Cmstnn tum: l^'o5 

Hiysical Ikscriixion: PliRS is a set of tii'ieen semantic dit'terential 
evaluation scales. After eacli uf eleven poems llie reader checks a point 
aU)ng a line between two adjectives with opposite meanings (bipolar 
adjectives), hacli pair of adjectives is one of the fifteen scales. Tlie 
reader checks all fifteen scales after reading each poem. An example 
toUuws. 

Sonnet 18 
by 

William Shakespeare 

Shall I coinpare thee to a summer's day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May 

And summer's lease hath all to short a date: 

Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or nature's changing course untrimmed; 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as man can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

plHasdnt _ ..^ unpleasant 

choatic ..^ _ ordered 

smooth rough 

suvH^rfictcii profound 

meaningless _ _ _ meaningful 

obvious subtle 

clear ha/y 

sincf^re _ insincere 

bad , .- good 

vague precise 

controlled _ _ ..^ _ arxidental 
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dry 
fresh 



nUj{T>att» 



remote 



The eleven pDeius in Pf;.KS are from major literary periods in British or 
American literature. The set of semantic differential scales could be 
used li» asse^>s evaluation any work ot literature, however. 

Validity, Reliability, and Narrative Data: 

Semantic ditlerential measurement techniques are based on the work 
of* Usgi)od and Tannenbaum (1957). Their claim is that meaning has 
three measurable dimensions; evaluation, potency, and activity. They 
use bipolar adjective pairs as measures. The adjective pairs for the 
evaluative dimension liave been used in many studies of attitude and 
value, as in the study where Pl;RS is reported. No reliability or 
normative data are reported. 

Ordering Information: 

i;i)RSlKl)0^)7 715) 

Rebted Documents: 

Kees» K.I)., and Pedersen, D.M. Factorial Determination of Points of 
View in Poetic hvaluation and Their Relation to Various Determi- 
nants;' 16(1965): 31-39. 

Osgood. C I:.; Suci, G.; and Tannenbaum, P. The Measurement of Meaning. 
t'rbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957. 
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Pedersen. "A Factorial Oetermmation of Point of View in Poetic Evaluation and 
Their Relation to Various Determinants/' PsychOtogical Reports 16 (1965): 31-39. 
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Category: Lileialuic 

title; Novel Reading Matuniy Scale (NKMS) 
Author: Carnl Keiv;h 

Age Range. Juhum Senior Hmh.Post Socoiuiary Adult 
Description of 1 istrument: 

Furposc: do assess the maturity level ol noveb sludeiUs read. 
Dale ofCohstmclum: 1^>73 

Physical Ik scrip turn: The NRMS is based on the notion that fiction of 
high quality^ is characterized by a large number uJ themes or topics. 
The scale is included below: 

Of all the novels you have read since SepJtiember, name the one you 
enjoyed the most. 

Title: 

Novels have different topics. Some novels have only one topic; others 
havy*) many. Listed below are some topics that frequently appear in 
novels. Describe the novel you have nai5Tned as your favorite by writing 
a "1" beside each topic that appeared ir> it. For example, if there was 
ho^rroi in your novel, place a "1" in the space beside the topic. 
^ Horror 

\} there wa* no horror in your novel, leave that space blank: 
Korror 

Fontasy or make believe Life in other countries 

Ghosts, v|ods, and supernatural Life in other periods of 

events history 
Hof for Life in our own society 

Science fiction , , Sex . 

Qr^ and sports Love and romance 

Mystery Home and family life 

Physical danqer and adventure Lives of young people 

i.i^^'k adults Making personal decisions 

Possible careers Overcoming problems and 

Social injustice difficulties 
R«l'9i<>^ Choosing between right 

Pf>htics and wrong 

The student identities a triovel he has read recently and then indicates 
how many AlitTerenl topics he remembers from the novel. 

Validity, ReliuhiUty and Nurn^tive Data: 

The list ol topics \\\ NRMS c<iime trtun a survey of several guiut?s on 
books for teenagers. The author iianuions that topics can be added to 
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78 iir :>ubliucloii tVi)in the list i)r thai a quite difTeront list could be 
constructed, sd Idm^ as the topics are clear and unambiguous. To 
explore the reliability i^f the scalc» five groups of studvMUs. with over 
400 in each group, were each asked to use the scale on a different 
novel each uieniber of the group had recently read in school. The 
aveiage agieenienl ovei all thenieN ranged from 70 to S4 percent; for 
example, it was 77 percent for .4 Talc of T\vt> Ciiics and 7^) percent for 
7V; A/7/ a MiKkifi^hini Additional reliability data came from small 
groups (from five to fourteen in si/e) of linglish teachers who used the 
scale on the bame five novels the students had reported on. Teachers 
and students agreed on the presence or absence of seventeen to 
iwomy-two of the twenty-two themes, revealing that students are for 
the most part reporting accurately. The author summarizes as follows: 
"In general, then, the scale seems quite reliable. Students agree on the 
interpretations of themes, and whether or not they are present in a 
book. Students generally agree with teachers on the themes." The 
author poiiUs out that the scale should properly be used to assess 
gioU| s of students, not individuals. The reliability of measurement for 
mdiViiiUals can be improved by having them rate several novels. 
.Adililional validity data was sought in correlation of NRMS scores 
Willi reading ability scores, on th*' assumption that good readers would 
be bettei able ti> cope with a thematically rich book. A Pearson 
product moment correlation of .51 was found. Norniative data from 
approximately 2.000 students in Toronto high schools is included 
beU)w: 

Percentage of Students Checking Each Theme 



Theme Percentage 

Fantasy or make believe 22 

Ghosts, gods, and supernatural events 14 

Horror 21 

Science fiction 16 

Can* and sports 11 

Mystery 39 

Physical dange" and adventure 67 

Life in other counties 36 

Life in other periods of history 38 

Life in our own society 31 

Sex 28 

Love and romance 46 

Home and family life 36 

Lives of young people 48 

Lives of adults 51 

Possible careers 14 

Making personal decisions 53 

Overcuining problems and difficulties 66 

Social injustice 44 
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Politics 28 79 

Religion 23 
Choosing between right anH wrong 54 

The autliDr UDtes that these ilata reveal student reading preferences • 
and can be used to 'iuide book selection. 

Ordering Information: 
Related Documents: 

Reich. C. "A Scale to Assess Reading \\ji\.\itn\ Journal of Reading 17 
(IJecember 1^73); 2:u-::i. 
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80 Category: l.ilcralure 

Title: Criteria tor the livalualion )( I'ree-Respoiise liUerprclive l-ssays 
Author: IVlcr L. Sanders 

Age Range: Juinor High. SciUDr H Pi)sl-Seci)ndary Adult 
Description of Instrument : 

Purport': To assess the quality i)f essays written to interpret a short 
story. 

Date ofOmstmctlon: 1970 

Fhysical Dcscrifytion: Tnis i* easure is a single linear scale with four 
points. It is presented in its e itirety b elow: 

Directions: Read each essay wholistically and as rapidly as you 
comfortably can. Then assign the essay one of the four numbers from 
the scale below. Your rating should reflect your judgment of the 
adecjuacy of the student's interpretation of the story in question. The 
cues provided for the four points on the scale are guidelines only and 
are not exhaustive of the possibilities for each point. An essay need 
not be described by all of the items listed for a given point in order to 
receive that rating. 

4 exceptional insight; a meaningful transaction; a sound perception 
of meaning; a sense of the story'* artistic dimensions 

3 an adequate grasp of meaning; fairly mature, promising but 
incomplete 

2 a limited sense of significance; a largely literal perception; a bit 
beyond narrative recall 

1 inadequate; perhaps irrelevant; insufficient to permit a j udgment 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The scale was devised after examination ot* 300 interpretive essays. 
They were examined tor adequacy of interpretation, and then the four 
points on the scale were devised to cover the range of adequacy. The 
reliability of a single rater's ratings ranged from .58 to .81 on 
evaluations of responses to eiglit different short stories. The reliability 
of the mean of three raters' ratings ranged from .81 to .93 (Ebers 
formula for intraclass correlation). 

Related Documents: 

Sanders, P.L. "An Investigation of the Effects of Instruction in the 
Interpretation of Literature on the Responses ot Adolescents to 
Selected Short Stories." Dissertation. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Microfilms, 1970. Order No. 7 MO. 975. 
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Category; Ulcialuie 81 

Title: Sophistication of Reading Intctests Scale (SRIS) 

Author: Robert Zais 

Age Range: Junior HielK Senior High 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To measure maturity ot* reading interests. 

Outv ()J' Construction: 1968 

Physical Description: Requiring about 30 minutes to complete, the 
SRIS consists ol' pairs of fictitious story synopses, one ot' the pair 
more ^^sophisticated" than the other, hive of the pairs are **false 
response checks." The three levels of maturity are defined as follows: 

A book synopsis intended to b« LEAST sophisticated in general 
dmphasized the following characteristic*^: 

1 . Plot is important for its own sake. 

2. The plot is hackneyed and employs standard or implausible 
devices. 

3. Conflict (if any) is physical, rather than psychological. 

4. Characters are stereotyped and are introduced merely as vehicles 
for the action. 

A book synopsis intended to be MODERATELY sophisticated in 
general emphasized the following characteristics: 

1 . Characters are important and are individualized to some extent. 

2. Characters illustrate d particular point of view (e.g., loyalty, 
courage). 

3. Conflict (if any) i'i psychological, although of immediate concern 
or of limited implication. 

4. Some ideas of limited scope which can be readily grasped are 
illustrated. 

A book synopsis intended to be MOST sophisticated in general 
emphasized the following characteristics: 

1. ideas, or theme, ^ire important/ universal problems and values of 
fundamental coricern to all human beings are illustrated by the 
story. 

2. The ideas expri used contribute to the development of a philosophy 
of life. 

3. Conflict (if any) is psychological, rather than physical. 

4. Character'> ^'tand up both as individual human beings and as 
symbols of bioader implications. 

An example ol a set of story synopses is included here. 

33A (Reonifvj Ease Grade Level 6.5) 

A gang of rustlers tries to take over the town of Gold Creek. 
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82 Marshall Case and his sidekick Reese are all that stand between the 
outlaws anti the helpless town. This story tells how the quick thinking 
and straight shooting of these two lawmen save the town and put the 
rustlers behind bars. 

33B (Reading Ease Grade Level = 6.8) 

Bart, son of a ranch owner, finds that he is drawn into a wild and 
vicious war between the cow men and the farmers. He is torn between 
his loyalty to his father and his sympathy with the cause of the 
farmers. This story shows how Bart acts as he tries to solve his 
problem. 

33C (Reading Ease Grade Level ^ 6.2) 

It is a blazing gun duel; and Tex had won. Now, awestruck, he 
sc^uatted down beside the man he'd just killed. A minute ago this man 
had thought and felt and wished. Now he was just a lump of rotting 
flesh. This story explores the consequences of the intentional taking of 
a life. 

While the synopses are illustrated here in a triad, on the final form of 
SRIS they were presented as dyads: least-nioderately, least-most, and 
nu)derately-most. Scoring is three points for choosing correctly the 
most sophisticated choice where it appears in a dyad, two points tor a 
modvratvly sophist. :ated choice, and one point for a least sophisti- ♦ 
cated choice. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Content validity of SRIS was established in part by asking twenty 
secondary teachers the question, **Do you consider the criteria listed 
on the cover page [of the Teachers Validation Form of SRIS) to be in 
accordance with generally accepted standards for judging the sophisti- 
cation of literature?** All twenty teachers answered **yes.'' Te:^chers 
also judged the level of sophistication of each synopsis in each dyad. 
An e.xlernal criterion of validity was sought in a comparison of 
teachers* ranking of students (in descending order of sophistication of 
interest in tlclion) and with a ranking of the same students by their 
scores on the SRIS. Four correlations obtained ranged from .008 to 
,57. Construct validity was established in part by comparing scores on 
the SRIS by younger and older students. The mean for 25 high ability 
seventh graders was 58.1, for 21 high ability twelfth graders, 67,7, a 
difference of 9.6 points, significant at .001. The Spearman-Brown 
reliability coefficient is .74, 

Ordering Information: 

FDRS(FUO^n 756) 

Related Documents: 

Zais, R.S. **A Scale to Measure Sophistication of Reading Interests.** 
Journal of Reading 12 (January 196^): 273-276, 326-335. 
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Reading 



A.C. Bickky . Rachel T. Bicklcy. Harr> (\)warl 

85 Oral Paradigiualic/Synla^inalic Language InveiUiiry 

MdiIoii boiel. Alvin (iranowsky 

87 Synlaclic Coiuplcxily l*i)rnmla 

Heather K. Burl 
90 Similes Test 

Grace V. Ci):>ens 

92 Cln/e Tests ti)r LVletion Produced Structures 
Robert W. DeLancey 

95 Recimiution ol' Linguistic Structures 

Sister Mary Iheresc (iavin 

97 S'N Auditory Discrinunation Test 

Lester S. (iolub 

99 Snyiactic Density Score 
Cedric B. Jewell 

101 The Jewell High School Reai vUg Comprehension Test 

Joseph C Kretschmer 

Hxperimental Test of Piagetian Concrete Operations 
103 in a Reading Format 

Peter S. Little 

106 Sentence IntJ?rpretalit)ii Test 

Larry A. Miller 

Tests ot* Anaphoric Reference Multiple Choice I-ormat; 
1 10 Tests of Anaphoric Reference Clo/e Format 

Mikell Montague 

1 ! 2 The Contextual Ambiguity Test 
Fillmore K. Pelt/ 

1 1 5 Linguistic Analysis Worksheet 
Aiuielle Powell 

1 18 Primary Reading Attitude Index 
i 19 Intermediate Reading Altitude Index 

83 
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Jean h. Robertson 

Connectives Reading Tesi; 
121 Written Connectives Test 

Richard Rystroni 

123 Ry Strom Reading Comprehension Test 

James F. Shepherd 

125 Morpheme Knowledge Test 

Herbert 1). Simons 

127 l^\?p Structure Recovery Test 

R.ti. SteniurU, V.C. Smyilie. Madeline Hardy, June Pinkney , 
Ada l airbaiin 

128 IX'velopmental Patterns in Elemental Reading Skills 

Wiiaon L. Taylor 

139 Clo/e Procedure 

Brian T. Twohig 

Letter Directionality Test: 

Word Directionality Test: 
141 Sentence Directionality Test 

Ouida T. Wright 

143 Identification <A Simple and Compound Vowels by first Graders 



4 
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Category: Keadmg BEST COPY AVAILABLE 85 

Title: Oral Paradignalic/Syntagniatic Language Inventoiy 

Authors: A.C. Bickley. Rachel T. Bickley.and Harry Cowart 

Age Range: Intermediate 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To utilize oral language responses as a predictor of reading 
performance. 

Date of Comtmvtiun: 1970 

Physical Description: The 30 stimulus words making up the inventory 
were compiled from the I-it/.gerald and Fit/gerald list of a basic 
communicating vocabulary. Subjects are individually asked to listen to 
the stimulus word and to give the first word that comes to mind. 
Thirty responses f\)r each child are recorded by the examiner. Oral 
responses are categorized as paradigmatic if they illustrate the 
relationship of superordinate (apple-fruit), co-ordinate (arm-leg), con- 
trast (white-black), or part-whole (branch-tree). All other responses are 
classified as syntagmatic. Prior research (Bickley. Dinnan, and Bickley. 
1970) indicates that high syntagmatic scores from oral language 
responses parallel scores from group intelligence tests and that students 
who trnd to give a larger number of syntagmatic responses score lower 
on intelligence tests. 





Oral P/S Language Inventory 




1. in 


11. high 


21. poor 


2. she 


12. city 


22. happy 


3. go 


13. war 


23. hot 


4« up 


14. open 


24. South 


5. old 


15. white 


25. easy 


6. day 


16. morning 


26. pretty 


7. king 


17. pay 


27. against 


8. life 


18. laugh 


28. wife 


9. work 


19. front 


29. smile 


10. father 


20. short 


30. foreign 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

I-ifty^two f'ourth year public school pupils who were enrolled in a 
summer reading pri)gram in a .southern city were administered the 
California Reading Test. Form W. early in the summer. The test 
indicated that all subjects were reading at or below grade level. Scores 
were ranked from high to low and split at the median, forming high 
and low groups of 26 subjects each. The Oral P/S Language Inventory 
was then administered and a t-ratio devised from the number of 
syntagmatic responses given by the subjects. Syntagmatic responses for 
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86 the high reading gri)up ranged troin 3 to 30 with a mean of 10. Tlie 
low reading group achieved scores that ranged from 4 to 30 with a 
mean of 15. In a test-retest reliabiUty situation tlie inventory has a 
correlation of .7S. The authors conclude that it is possible to predict a 
subjecTs reading perfonnance on the basis of his oral language 
responses and suggest a possible advatitago of training children in the 
area of word associates. • 

Related Documents: 

Bickley, A.C.; Ditman, J.A.; and Bickley, R.T. "Language Responses as a 
Predictor of Performance on Intelligence J csis.'' Journal of ReaUing 
Behavior lil^m): 2^)1-2^)4. 

Bicklcy. A.C.; Bickley, R.T. ; and Cowart, H. **Oral Language Responses as 
a Predictor of Reading Performance in the Intermediate (Irades/' 
Paper presented at tlie meeting of tlie National Reading Conference, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., I3ecember 1970. (LI) 048 997) 
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Category: Reading 



Title: Syntactic Complexity Formula 

Authors: Morton Botel ami Alvin Granowsky 

Age Range: Primary. Intermediate 

Description of Instrument: 

Purf)ose: To measure by quantifiable means the syntactic complexity 
component ot* readability. 

Date of Constmvthn: 1972 

Physical Description: Syntactic efTorts to control readability have 
been minimal and limited to manipulations of sentence length. The 
grammatical makeup and complexity of a sentence, however, are not 
apparent from its length. Strickland^ developed an instrument for the 
analysis of syntactic complexity that was rooted in structural grammar 
and, based on findings obtained through use of this instrument, 
proposed that syntactic patterns frequently found in the language of 
children might be a more valid criterion than sentence length for 
controlling syntax. In the Syntactic Complexity Formula, analysis of 
language is based on (1) transformation grammar theory, which is 
regarded as a more valid description of language than structural 
grammar, (2) language performance studies, indicating the frequency 
of usage of structures in thf ' \nguage of children, (3) a review of 
experimental findingi, indic- i . the complexity with which syntactic 
structures are processed, anu (4) intuitions of the authors where 
experimental data is inconclusive. Weighted syntactic structures are 
listed as follows; 

Summary of Complexity Counts 
O'Count Structures 

Sentence Parrerwtwo or three lexical items 

1. Subject-Verb-iAdverbial) (He ran. He ran home.) 

2. Subject-Verb-Object {I hit the ball.) 

3. Subject'be-Complement (noun, adjective, adverb) (He is good.) 

4. Subject- Verb-Infinitive (She wanted to play.) 

Simple Transformations 

1. interrogative (including tag-end questions) (Who did it?) 

2. exclamatory (What a game!) 

3. imperative (Go to the store.) 

Coordinate Clauses joined by "and" (He came and he went,) 
Non-Sentence Expressions (such as Ofi, Well, Yes, And tfien) 



^ R.G. Strickland, The Language of Elementary School Children: Its Relationship 
to the Language of the Reading Textbooks and the Quality of Reading of Selected 
Children, Bulletm of the School of Education, No. 38 (Bloomington: Indiana 
University, 1962). 
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t Count Structures 



Sentence PatternS'iour lexical items 

1. Subject-Verb-Indirect Object-Object (I gave her the ball.) 

2. Subject-Verb-Object-Complement (We named her president,) 

Noun Modifiers 

1. adjectives (big, smart) 

2. possessives (man's, Mary's) 

3. pre-deterrniners (some of, none of . . . twenty of) 

4. participles (in the natural adjective position) [crying boy, scalded 
cat.) 

5. prepositional phrases (The boy on the bench . . . ) 
Other Modifiers 

1. adverbials (inrluding prepositional phrases) when they do not 

immediately follow the verb in the SVAdv, pattern 
2 modals (should, would, must, ought to, dare to, etc.) 

3. negatives (no, not, never, neither, nor, -n't) 

4. set expressions (once upon a time, nr any years ago, etc) 

5. gerunds (when used as a subject) (Running is fun.) 

6. infinitives (when they do not immediately follow the verb in a 
SVInf. pattern) (I wanted her top/a/.) 

Coordinates 

1. coordinate clauses (joined by but, for, so, or) (I will do it or you 
will do it ) 

2. deletion in coordinate clauses (John and Mary, swim or fish: a 
1-Count is given for each lexical addition.) 

3. paired coordinate "both . . . and" (Both Bob did Wand Bill did it.) 

2 Count Structures 
Passives (I was hit by the ball. I was hit.) 

Paired Conjunctions (neither . . . nor, either ... or, (Either Bcb will 
go or I will.) 

Dependent Clauses (adjective, adverb, noun) (I went before you did,) 

Comparatives (as . . . as, same ... as, -er than . . . , more . . . than) (He 
is bigger than you. ) 

Participles (ed or ing forms not used in the usual adjective position) 
(Running, John fell. The cat, scalded, yowled.) 

Infinitives as Subjects [Jo sleep is important.) 

Appositives (when setoff by commas) (John, my friend, is here.) 

Conjunctive Adverbs (however, thus, nevertheless*, etc.) (Thus, the day 
ended.) 
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3-Count Structures 89 

Clauses used as Subjects (What he doe.- is his concern. ) 

Absolutes (The performance over, Mr. Smith lit his pipe,) 

The syntactic complexity of any prvssiige or sampling of sentences is 
the arithmetic average of the complexity countj» of the sentences 
evaluated. The authors suggest that the Syntactic Complexity Formula 
be regarded as a dirtclional effort, that it not be considered a precise 
measuring instrument, and that it be used in conjunction with a 
measure of vocabulary. 

Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

None available. 
Ordering Information: 

1':DRS(F.D001 749) 
Related Documents: 

Ik)tel, M., and Granowsky, A. **A 'Formula fot Measuring Syntactic 
Complexity: A Directional Effort." Eletnentary English 49 (1972): 
513-516. (EJ 057 825) 
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90 Category: Reading 

Title: Similes Test 

Author: Heather R. Burt 

Age Range: Intermediate 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To measure children's reading understanding of similes 
found in literature books suitable for grades four, five, and six. 

Date of Cons' ruction: 1 97 1 

Physical Description: The similes used in this test were selected from 
thuiie used in a study by Lockhart (1971), who had identified 770 
similes from twenty books which had been selected through a 
stratified -andom si'mple from 563 literature books that were on nine 
bookl ns r^Tcoramended as suitable for grades four, five, and six by the 
Schi>;>l of Library Science, University of Alberta. Fifty-two similes 
were drawn from Che 770 and used by Burt in the construction of her 
test. Thirty items were retained in the test after the completion of a 
pilot study. The simile is presented in context and is questioned in 
rnultiple-choice format. The possible answer choices are based on the 
responses in a pilot study which could be divided into nine categories. 
The five categiiries used for devising possible choices are correct 
response, wrong commonality response, confused relationships re- 
sponse, paraphrasing response, and incorrect response. The students 
are instructed to select the answer that has the same or nearly the same 
meaning as the underlined words. 

... At the very center was a small black waterhole. The wind blowing 
from the waterhole toward them, carried a sound like a train puffing 
uptiill. 

A. A train can puff going up a hill in the wind. 

B. The wind blew hard in puffs. 

C. They could not breathe. 

D. The wind and train go fast. 

E. A train makes a noise. 

An interview and questionnaire also accompany the Similes Test. The 
interview is conducted to determine if children have difficulty 
expressing themselves orally and if the types of responses might be the 
same as the classifications on the multiple-choice test. Ten similes are 
used tor the interview and three questions are asked of all similes, 
while a fourth question is asked of some. The first question concerns 
the meaning of the simile, the second question concerns whether the 
source of meaning for the student is the context of the simile or his or 
her experiential background, the third question focusses on the 
feelings elicited by the simile, and the fourth question relates to words 
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that may have prcNLMUcJ vocabulary dilTiculties. The questionnaire was 91 
devised in an attempt tn assess pertinent background experiences. 

Validity, Reliability , and Normative Data: 

Normative data were derived f roni 74 grade live pupils. Scores ranged 
from 4 to 30 ^vith a mean score of Content validity is claimed 

for the test and is discussed under the following headings: the 
representation of the content of the Similes Test to all possible 
content; the relationship of the format and the content of the Similes 
Test to similar instruments; tlie consideration of studies of a free 
response nature in order to defend the inclusion or exclusion of 
specific items. Care was given to exclude any words from the stem in 
the choices that miglu distract the student into selecting a type of 
respi>nse he might not otherwise make. In order to avoid additional 
meaning difficulties, figures of speech were excluded in the answer 
choices and the words used were screened for difficulty using The 
Teacher's Wonl Book of 30,000 Words, The 30 items of the test had a 
difficulty index between 0.326 and 0.730. All items had a validity 
index greater than 0.2. The rdiability coefficient based on the 
Kuder-Richardson formula 20 and calculated on the results of 89 
s:ubjects of the pihit study was O.i^b. 

Ordering Information: 

i:drs(1:do9i 754) 

Related Documents: 

Burt, II. R. "An Investigation of Grade Hive Students' Reading Understand- 
ing of Similes.** Thesis, University of Alberta, fidmonton, 1971. 

Lockhart, M. ''An Investigation of Similes Found in Selected Fiction 
Written for Children in Grades Four, Five and Six.** Thesis, University 
of Alberta, Ldmonton, 197 1. 
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92 Category: Keuding 



Title: Clo/e Tests tor Deletion Produced Structures 

Author: Cir;ice V. Coseiis 

Age Range: Primary 

DesKTriptioii of Instrument: 

Purpose: To measure comprehension of intact and deleted sentence 
structures correspimding to selected deletion transformation rules. 

Date of Construction: 1^72 

Physical Description: Deletiv)n transformations are one of the set of 
elementary transformations in the transformational generative gram- 
mar, and they function ti) remove items from a string of words, 
Fagan*s (1^69) grammar served as the starting point in delineation of 
•leletiiMi transformations to be included in the experimental clo/e 
tests. Rules were added and imiitted on the basis of linguistic analysis 
of primary reading material. Only optional deletion transformation 
rules could be included because both the intact and deleted forms 
corresponding to these rules are grammatical. Intact sentence struc- 
tures refei to sentences in which words that could be optionally 
deleted by a transfi)rmation rule have been left intact. The 12 deletion 
transformations in the final set follow: 

1. WH deletion (e.g., Here are the very best shoes you can buy.) 

2. BE deletion (e.g., 1. Nothing but bread in the wagon. 2, A big, big 
hill.) 

3. WH & BE deletion (e.g., Here is a big bear funny and brown.) 

4. (That) & S as Object (e.g.. They think I am too little.) 

5. Performative deletion (e.g., 1. Zoom! Zoom! 2. On down a hill.) 

6. Imperative deletion (e.g.. Look in this bag.) 

7. Preposition deletion (e.g., I can help you make a cake.) 

8. Verb phrase deletion (e.g.. Flip and Pony went fast.) 

9. Noun phrdse deletion (e.g., Mr. Green saw the girls and came to the 
door.) 

10. Noun phrase and auxiliary (verb) deletion {e,g.. The fly sat on his 
nose and then on his ear.) 

11. Noun phrase and verb and other elements in the verb phrase 
deletion (e.g., A black bear came to the pond to drink and to catch 
fish.) 

12. Comparative deletion (e.g.. Before long he could read as well as 
anyone in the woods.) 

tight test passages were constructed at each of the first reader and 
high second reader levels from stories in the Ginn Basic Readers, so 
that each passage contained t^st sentences for all twelve deletion 
transformations, half in deleted form and the other half intact. The 
cloze technique was applied to all passages, so that ultimately every 
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word was deleted. Since there is some question about the validity of 93 
the cloze procedure at the first-grade level, an oral response was 
accepted. Pupils in grade two provided written responses to clo/.e 
blanks. 

First Reader, Passage One, Version I * 

"We are ready to go now/' said Mr. Wonderful. 
"Get in the school bus." 

Just then the children saw a balloon man. 

"Here are balloons!" called the balloon man. 

He had red balloons and blue balloons. 

The children ran to get balloons as fast as they could run. 

"I want a red balloon/' said one little girt. 
"Red is the color I like best." 

Then the children ran and the children jumped on the bus. 
Away went the big yellow bus. 
Then the school bus went up, up, up. 
It went up over the trees and the houses. 
"What can I do?" said Mr. Wonderful. 

"I think that I know what to do/' said one of the children. 
"We can help make the bus come down. 
We can pop the balloons/' 

Then pop, pop, pop went the balloons! 

Pop! went the big blue balloons and the big red balloons. 

All of the children who were in the bus did get home to dinner. 

First Reader, Passage One, Version II * 

"We are ready to go now," said Mr. Wonderful. 
"You get in the school bus." 

Just then the children saw a balloon man. 

"Balloons!" called the balloon man. 

He had red balloons and he had blue balloons. 

The children ran to get balloons as fast as they could. 

"I want a red balloon," said one little girl. 
"Red is the coior that I like best." 

Then the children ran and jumped on the bus. 
Away went the big yellow bus. 
Then the school bus went up, up, up. 



•Adaptpd from On Cherry Street, Revised Edition, by OJille Ousley and David H. 
Russell, of The Ginn Basic Readers ©Copyright, 1957, by Ginn and Company. Used 
with permissJon. 
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It went up over the trees and it went up over the houses. 
"Whrft can I do?'' saul Mr. Wonderful 

"I think I know what to do," said one of the children. 
"We can help to make the bus come down. 
We can pup the Pallooru." 

Then pop, pop, pop! 

Pop! went the big blue balloons and pop? went the big red balloons. 
All of the children in the bus did get home to dinner. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The tests were adniinisiered to l(>0 children in grade one and 160 
children in jzrade two. In order to ensure a representative sample of 
clo/c lest items, giaJe i>ne pupils completed between 2b and 106 
clo/e blanks. The number ut* items completed by pupils at the 
second-iirade level ranged from 1 1 1 to 1 2^. First grade pupils obtained 
a mean proportion score of 0.329 on the clo/e tests with a standard 
deviation of 0.145. Pupils in grade two obtained a mean of 0.357 and a 
standard deviation of 0.136. Correlations between scores obtained on 
the experimental clo/e tests and the comprehension subtest of the 
(iates-Mac(iinitie tests were computed. The correlation coeTicient at 
die lirst-^rade level was 0.738 and at the second-grade level, 0.744. 
Biitli scores were statistically significant at the .001 level of con- 
fidence, suggesting that the experimental clo/e tests are a valid 
measure of reading comprehension at both the first- and second-grade 
levels when an oral response is accepted from pupils in grade one. 

Ordering Information: 

I UKS(i:DOyi 767) 

Related Documents: 

Cijsens, (;.V. **The tffect of Deletion Produced Structures on Word 
Identification and Comprehvnsion of Beginning Keailers.'* Disserta- 
tion, Univeruity of Alberta, hdmonton. 1974. 

Fagan, W.T. '*An Irwestigation into the Relationship between Reading 
Difficulty and Number and Types of Sentence TiansfornnUions.'* 
Dissertation, University of Alberta. Hdmonton, 1969. 




Category: Kcaditig 95 

Title: Recognition of Linguistic Structures 

Author: Robert W. iJeLancey 

Age Range: Intermediate. Junior High 

Description of Instrument: 

hif^h)se: To determine to what degree the reader *s awareness or 
recognition ot* certain structural aspects of written hnglish is a factor 
in his comprehension of wliat he reads. 

Date of Construction: \^)t)2 

Physical Description: Four word classes (nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs) were selected for assessing children's awareness of the 
structural aspects of written language. Word classes are defined in 
syntactical or formal terms rather than in semantic terms. That is. the 
word class is defmed in terms of its possible environments. For 
example, one environment of the noun class is NV (men work). Fach 
item in the test consists of two sentences. The fust sentence contains 
nonsense words identifiable as to form class by syntactic patterning, 
inilectional contrasts, derivational contrasts, structure word indicators, 
or any combination of these clues. The second sentence contains a 
blank and from among four word choices the pupiil is to select his 
answer. In terms of structural analysis of the two sentences and the 
formal chara'. teristics of the choices presented, only one of the four 
words will be able to fit into the blank. 

We were vadable bons, and femish lars were dirful vols. 

I popped the , and they fodded me. 

vadable femish lars dirful 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Nonsense words were used so that form classes must be recogiii/ed 
from structural cues and not from lexical meaning. The root syllables 
for the nonsense words were chosen in terms of their ease of 
pronounceability. Other than the nonsense words* only a basic list of 
less than 150 words was used. These v. ere conjunctions, prepositions, 
and so oiK To ensure uniformity of sentence items, only statement 
patterns were used, and these were balanced in terms of simple, 
compound, and complex sentence types. To control for readability, a 
special formula which could cope with nonsense words and which was 
devised by the author was used, f'orm B was constructed as 
comparable as possible to Form A. ReliabiUty was calculated by 
administering both forms two weeks apart. The correlation obtained 
between scores of both forms was .825. The norm data were obtained 
froni 3 lb grade five students and 261 grade nine students. Means for 
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Ihese grades, respeclively. were 22.63 and 31.38. Oittlcully and 
discriimiiation indices were obtained and are included with the test. 

Ordering Information: 

i:drs(i:do^>i 755) 

Related Documents: 

IX»Lance\ . R.W. "Awareness v)f* Korni Class as a Factor in Reading 
Comprelieusion.'' Dissertation. Syracuse University. 1^)62. 
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Title: S-N Auditory Discrimination Test (SNADT) 
Author: Sister Mary Therese Gavin 

Age Range: Pre-School (It is possible that this test could be used with 
children in the primary grades.) 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To appraise the ability of children lo discriminate fine 
differentiations of stop and nasal sounds in minimal worl-pair items. 

Date of Construction: 1 9 70 

Physical Description: Based on research findings (Cosens, 1968) which 
suggested that stop and nasal sounds were ditYicult to discriminate by 
some children in their beginning years of school, items on the SNADT 
were limited to stop and nasal sounds. The major criteria for choice of 
test items were position of sounds in words, selection of sound 
contrasts, and selection of word contexts. ( i ) Stops and nasal sounds 
/p, t, k/; /b. d, q/; /m, n,?] / are stuo^ed ia initial and final positions 
preceding or following simple vowel sounds in all conceivable 
combinations. (2) The conuusts studied are: bilabial-bilabial, alveolar- 
alveolar, velar-velar, bilabial-alveolar, alveolar-velar, bilabial-velar. (3) 
Short words in which the sound contrasts would be most distinct are 
used. A combination of two phonemes would not allow for sufficient 
juxtaposition of vowel environments and consequently sequences of 
phonemes of the CVC type are used. The U.dul form of the SNADT 
consisted of 425 minimal word-pair items, 75 like word-pairs and 350 
unlike word-pairs. After completioi^ of a pilot study, 250 items, 61 
lik- word-pairs and 189 unlike word-pairs, were retained in the test. 
The revised test consists ot fivt iub-tests, each containing 50 word-pair 
items. Administration of the SNADT is similar to that of the Wepman 
Auditory Discrimination Test. Unlike the Wepman, the examinee is 
seated facing the examiner. The examinee listens to the word-pair 
items presented on the tape recorder and responds verbally as to 
whether the words are alike or different. To ensure the child's 
understanding of the testing procedure and to ascertain the child's 
knowledge of alike or different sounds, the subject is given some 
general practice before the playing of the tape recording. Three 
practice word-pair items are presented to the child at the beginning of 
the tape recording to allow the child to become accustomed to the 
testing situation. All responses which indicate the child's expression of 
ahke or different are accepted. To avoid factors of fatigue and 
inattentiveness the child is not required to complete two subtests in 
succession. 
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Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 



Normative data were derived from 100 kindergarten children and the 
same children six months later in grade one. Total scores on the 
SNADT in kindergarten ranged from 0 to 233 with a mean score of 
165.23 and in grade one from 59 to 241 with a mean score of 198.69. 
;.(ean total scores of subtests also increased consistently over the 
six-month period. Means on total subtest scores in kindergarten ranged 
from 30.90 to 34.78, and in grade one from 38J5 to 40.14. As in 
total lest score and subtest score results, difficulty indexes for any 
word-pair item revealed an increase in the ability of pupils from 
kindergarten througli grade one to discriminate between the specific 
sound contrasts included in the SNADT. Content validity is estab- 
lished for the test and is dependent upon the definition of auditory 
discrimination. All minimal word-pairs require hearing fine discrimina^ 
tions of stop and nasal sounds. As stop and nasal sounds are considered 
to be middle frequency tones having between 1400 and 3200 double 
vibrations per second, test items require hearing the differences 
between a pair of phonemes within the same frequency as well as 
within the environment of the same vowel sounds. Choice of test items 
was based on the research of Miller and Nicely (1955), Cosens (1968), 
and Oberg (1970). The reliability coefficient based on the Kuder- 
Richardson I-ornmla 20 and calculated on the results of 100 subjects 
in kindergarten and grade one was .98. 

Ordering Information: 
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Thesis, Univcr-jity of Alberta, Edmonton, 1968. 
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Category: Reuvliag/Wniuiii 

Title: Syniaclic Density Score (SDS) 

Author: Lester S. (lolub 
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Age Range: Primary. Inierinediaie, Juninr lliiili. Sonii»r lligli, l*ost- 
Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

Furpose: Tt> determine tlie syntactic density of the Dral and written 
discourse of students in grades M4, as well as tliat ot* reading materials 
selected tor students. 

Date of'ConMruclion: h>73 

Plivsual Dcscriplion: Tlie SDS can be hand tabulated; however, a 
CDiuputei program is available whicli can determine the score tVom any 
ciupus i)\ tMaterial typed into the cuiuputer. Practice exercises, as 
illustrated, ^.lus aids for tabulation, are available tVom the autlior. 
Factors that affect readability and, tlieretbre, increase the syntactic 
density score ot a piece of writing include higher frequencies of 
complex sentences, long subordinate clauses, prepositional phrases, 
expanded verbs, possessives, and adverbs of time all in addition to the 
usual considerations of vocabulary and sentence length. Below is a 
sample passage: 

I was not formally introduced to the lemming. I have since learned, 
however, that his family name was Lemmas Lemmas, of the family 
Microtinae. He was five inches long and covered with tawny yellow 
fur. He did not run away when he saw us. But backed up against a 
birch root and looked as fierce as he could, which was not very fierce. 

We s(|uatted down to look at Lemmus, slapping away at the 
mosquitoes, which were eating our knees through our trousers, while 
Lemmus looked fiercely back at us. He seemed a rational enough 
creature. 

Yet the lemming legend, Gustafson told me, is quite true. The 
lemmings breed very fast, and when there are too many of them for 
the amount of food they can find in the district, they all set off to go 
somewhere else. They travel toward the lower-lying land and the 
distant sea, and on the way they eat anything that is handy to be 
eaten, which is mostly stuff that the people of those parts would 
prefer to eat themselves. Lemmings are vegetarians, so they do not 
actually eat the cows, but the cows have to get along on what the 
lemmings leave. 

The lemming hoarde is understandably unpopular. On its journey, 
which may take many months, it is attacked and set upon from all 
sides. 
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100 The tabulation sheet: ggSJ COPY Al'AlAQLE 



Variable No. Variable Description 


Loading 


Freq, 


vixf 




Total no. of words 




203 






Total no. of T»units 




16 




\ . 


Words.' Tunit 


.95 


12.7 


12.1 


2. 


Subordinate clauses/T'unit 


.90 


.87 


.78 


J. 


.Vlain clause word length (mean) 


.20 


8.2 


1 64 


4, 


SllHnrH 1 Dcltp r^l;iii<:o \Amrri lonnth fmoan) 
wuL/wi VI 1 1 iaic7 \«iclU9c WL/iU Icllvjlii ytiixiai*' 


.50 






5. 


Number of medals 


!65 


6 


3.2 


6. 


Number of Be and Have forms tn the 










auxiliary position 


.40 


5 


2.0 


7. 


Number of prepositional phrases 


,75 


18 


13.5 


8. 


Number of possessives 


,70 


4 


2.8 


9. 


Number of adverbs of time 


,60 


3 


1.8 


10. 


Number of gerunds, participals, absohite 










phrases iunbound modifiers) 


.85 


2 


1.7 




Total 






42.62 



Syntactic Density Score 

(Total divided by No. of T-units) 2.7 

Grade Level Conversion 4.0 



Grade Level Conversion Table 

SDS .5 1.3 2.1 2.9 3.7 4.5 5.3 6.1 6.9 7.7 8.5 9.3 10.1 10.9 

Grade 

Level 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The final paper on the development and validation of the SDS is still in 
progress. 

Ordering Information: 

HDRS{hD091 741) 

Furiher Information: 

Lester S. (iolub 

Professor of English Education 

N5 Chambers Building 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 
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Category: Reading jQI 

Title: The Jewell High School Reading Comprehension Test 

Author: Cedric B.Jewell 

Age Range: Senior High 

Description of Instrument: 

Fur/wse: To assess the reading comprehension ability of high school 
students. 

Date of Construction: 1 969 

Physical Description: Passages of* 100'200 words were chosen from 
provincial authorized textbooks on four subject areas Hnglish, mathe- 
matics» social studies, and science. Administration of* the Dale-Chall 
readability f ormula ensured that the passages were at ninth-tenth and 
eleventh-twelfth grade levels of difficulty^ Items were constructed to 
test the subskills found by Lennon, on the basis of factor analysis of 
30 studies of comprehension tests, to be the four components of 
"comprehension tests" that may be measured reliably. These subskills 
are: ( 1 ) a general verbal factor close to the scores on the verbal parts 
of some lU tests; (2) comprehension of explicitly stated material 
understanding of the literal meaning, as in the ability to follow 
directions; v-^) comprehension of implicit or latent meaning as in 
inference or prediction: and (4) "appreciation**- as in understanding 
the intent of the author, sensing mood, or recognizing literary devices 
such as personification. The words used in the items and in the 
alternate items were all taken from the authorized texts. The order of 
the correct answers was established by random selection. 

Twelve passages, each with eigln multiple-choice questions, were 
piloted in May 1967 with one average class from each of grades ten, 
eleven, twelve. A second and extended draft of the test was developed 
and contained 138 items. Further discussion with experienced teach- 
ers, p.^ading spe ialists, and administrators regarding suitability of 
format, type c' .tenu length, timing, and general acceptability resulted 
in a reduction .o 81 items. The relevant recommendations contained in 
Standards for Educational and hychological Tests and Manuals were 
followed for the construction of the test and administrative instruc- 
tions. This version of the test was administered to 92 grade ten, 74 
grade eleven, and 94 grade twelve students. Items for the final draft of 
the test were based on an item analysis of the second administration 
and the opinions of a panel of judges who rated each item on a 
five-point scale. The majority of items chosen were at the 50 percent 
level of difficulty and not outside the 20-80 percent range. No item 
with a validity index lower than .20 was chosen as a final test item. 
The final test consisted of 44 items. 
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Validity, Ketiahility, and Normative Data: 



Nornialive data arc vlcMiveJ t'rDin 1052 sliuionls in grades. leii, eleven, 
anvl twelve who were chosen proportionately tVoni academic and 
nonacadetnic slicams. The mean, standard deviation, and standard 
error o! measurement respectively tor eacli urade are as tbllows: grade 
ten, 1^J>^5. ^Al. .vU7;gtadc eleven. :0>)1, 7.57, 3.0^>; grade twelve, 
24. ()U, 7.()(). }M2, Percentile ranks lor raw scores are also given. 
Content validity was established for tlie test tluougli the metliod of 
selecting and tlie sources of tlie reading passages; the method of 
construction; a study of standardized tests used in tlie high schoi)ls of 
tlie province; opinions of local teachers, reading specialists, and 
administiators h)r decisions regarding format; length, timing, and 
general suitability of tlie test: and evaluation by a panel of judges. 
Homogeneity or internal consistency was assessed through item 
analysis to discriminate between tlie upper and lower halves of the 
students tested on tlie basis of tlieir total raw scores. Average item 
validity tor tlie final test for grade ten is .35, for grade eleven, .35, and 
for grade twelve, .3b. Average item difficulties per grade are as follows: 
grade ten. n5.Hb; grade eleven, 48.2b; grade twelve. 56.77. Reliability 
coefficients for eacli of tlie tluee grades and for the total group, 
respectively, are .83, .S4. .84, .85. 

Ordering Information: 

i:DRS(hDO^;i 7b9) 

Related Documents: 

Jewell. C.B. "A Reading Comprehension Test for Senior Higli School 
Students in Large Urban Areas in Alberta, Canada." Dissertation, 
University of Oregon, l^b'^). 

Lennon, R.T. "What Can Be Measured?'' In Fest Semce Bullethh No. 99, 
pp. 1-2. Yonkers-on-lludson, N.Y.: flarcourt Brace and World, 1962. 
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Category: Reading 



Title: Hxperimental Test i>f Piagotian Concrete Operations 
in a Reading Format 

Author: Joseph C, Krelschmer 

Age Range: Primary, Intermediate 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To assess (I) the ability of subjects to apply concrete 
operations, which according to Inhelder and Piaget (1964) and Piaget 
(1967) form the basis for child thought between ages 7 and 1 1, to data 
ir. a reading format, and (2) to determine if there is any difference 
with legard to ;> pe of paragraph (classificatory or serial, additive or 
multiplicativ*'^ ^r the type of question (easy or hard, intension-based 
or extensiv ). 

Date (ifOmstna-tion: 1972 

Physical Deserintion: The test consists of four short paragraphs. Hach 
paragraph establishes one of the following operations: (I) an additive 
classification, (2) a multiplicative classification, (3) an additive series, 
or (4) a multiplicative series. In order to insure conformity for the 
paragraphs, each paragraph is from 43 to 51 words in length, discusses 
relationships among a gro ip of boys and girls, contains no words 
(except names) that were not on the Dale List of 3000 Familiar Words, 
and has an average of 5.7 sentences with an average sentence length of 
8.15 words. As measured by the Dale-Chall Readability Formula, the 
readabiUty is at a grade four level. 

The questions, like the paragraphs, are divided into dichotomous 
categories: ( 1 ) easy intension-based, (2) easy extension-based, (3) hard 
intension-based, (4) hard extension-based. An item was judged easy 
depending on the number of logical steps between assumptions in 
additive hierarchies or the number t)f properties or ordered difference 
scales in multiplicative hierarchies. A hard item was judged difficult 
by the same two criteria. Items that emphasize intension present the 
properties (of a class) or the relation (of a series) in the stem of the 
question, Items that emphasize extension present or list the elements 
(objects or classes) of the class or series in the stem of the question. 
The subjects are asked to read each story and then circle the best 
answer. Following is a sample item: 

I have five gooci friends. Bert lives right next door to me, Carol lives 
farther away than Bert. Jill lives even farther away than Carol. Dana 
lives farther away than Carol, but closer than Scott. I have to take a 
bus to his house. 

1. Carol lives 

d farther away than Jill and Bert. 
. b farther away than Dana and Jill. 



» J I s 



c closer than Scott and Bert, 

d closer than Bert and Jill, 

e No answer is right. 

2. Who lives farther away than Dana? 
a Jill 

b Bert 

c Scott 

d Carol 

e No answer is right. 

3. Who lives closest to me? 
a Scott 

b Jill 

c Dana 

d Bert 

e No answer is right, 

4. Carol 

a lives closer than Dana, 

b lives ffUther away than Jill, 
c lives closer than Jill, 

d lives farther away than Dana, 
e No answer is right. 

5» Dana lives farther away th«3n 

a Jill, Carol and Bert, 
b Bert and Scott, 

c Jill and Scott, 
d Carol, Jill and Scott, 
e No answer is right. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The instrument was administered to 60 third graders and 60 sixth 
graders in Columbus, Ohio, elementary and middle schools. Third 
graders, as a group, averaged a 45 percent success level, and sixth 
graders averaged about 65 percent. The Horst Modification of the 
Kuder-Richardson Reliability Formula 20 revealed coefficients of .736 
for the third-grade population and .837 for the sixth-grade population. 
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106 Category: Reading 



Title: Sentence Interpretation Test (SIT) 

Author: Peter S. Little 

Age Range: Intermediate 

Description of Instrument: 

PurfHJse: To measure the ability of chilllren to identify the meanings 
of structurally ambiguous or unambiguous sentences of English. 

Date of Construction: 1972. 

Physical Description: The test consists of 40 lead sentences: 10 with 
surface structure ambiguity, 10 with underlying structure ambiguity, 
and 20 which are unambiguous. For each of these lead sentences three 
interpretative sentences were constructed, one, two, or all three of 
which gave a meaning of the lead sentence. An example of a complete 
test item is given below. 

G/l/fS DOES NOT 

A MEANING GIVE A MEANING 

Boys like ice cream better than girls. 

(a) It is ice cream that boys like 

better than they like girls. . .. 

(b) Boys like ice cream better 

than girls like boys. , 

(c) Boys like ice craam better 

than girls like ice cream. _„ 

The construction of the lead sentences for the SIT was based upon an 
analysis of the syntactic structures that occurred in the structurally 
ambiguous sentences used by MacKay (1966), MacKay and Sever 
(1967), and Jurgens (1971). This analysis revealed that the types of 
syntactic structures in which the ambiguity was located differed 
absolutely between those sentences classified as containing surface 
structure ambiguity and those classified as containing underlying 
structure ambiguity. Provision was made for these types of structure to 
occur equally in all types of sentences included in the tests. Five main 
structures for both types of sentences were identified: 

Surface Structure Ambiguities 

1. Adjective -f- Noun Noun-\Nhere the element Noun + Noun may 
be interpreted as a compound noun, in which case the Adjective 
modifies the second Noun in the compound noun, or where both 
Nouns are distir'^t, in which case the Adjective modifies the first 
Noun (e.g., He was an American art expert.). 

2. Aclverb/Adiective-\Nhere one word which may function as either 
an Adverb or an Adjective may be interpreted alternately (e.g., The 
blue dress particularly interested her.). 

3. Prepositional P/jrase-where the Prepositional Phrase may be 
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interpreted a$ modifying either a preceding noun or a preceding 
verb (e.g., He painted the picture on the patio.). 

4. Adjective -f- Noun\ ^ and -f- /Vo//n2-where the Adjective may be 
interpreted as modifying only Noun^ or, by a common-elements 
transformation, as modifying both Noun^ and Noun2 (e.g.. Little 
bovs and girls enjoy watching fireworks.). 

5. Noun\ i-Noun one Noun immediately following another 
in a terminal string may be interpreted as either a compound noun 
or two separate nouns (e.g.. He told her baby stories.). 

Underiying Structure Ambiguities 

1. Infinitive -\NheTe the infinitive may be interpreted as "transitive" 
with an unspecified object or as "intransitive" with "be" deleted 
(e.g.. The lamb is too hot to eat.). 

2. VerbHng -f- /Voun-where Verb+ing may be interpreted as part of a 
verbal or as an adjective modifying the following Noun {e,g„ He 
disliked visiting relatives.). 

3. Genitive Construction -\Nhere the genitive may be interpreted as 
deriving from an underlying structure of the form That + 
Determi'ier + Noun + Verb + Something or from an underlying 
structure of the form That + Determiner + Noun + be + Verb (e.g.. 
The manager's selection was announced.). 

4. Infinitive -f- VerbHng-yNhere Verb+ing may be interpreted either as 
part of the verbal containing the Infinitive or as a nominalization 
which functions as the object of the Infinitive (e.g.. The police 
were asked to stop drinking.). 

5. Comparative Deletion -yNhere the deleted elements in a comparison 
may be interpreted as being either the Subject + Verb of the 
sentence or the Verb + Object of the sentence (e.g.. Boys like 
tennis better than girls.). 

As a basis tor constructing the lead sentences, those structures 
characteristic of surface structure ambiguity were randomly paired 
with those characteristic of underiying structure ambiguity. 



Structure Characteristics of Structure Characteristics of 

Pairing Surface Structure A mbiguity Underlying Structure Ambiguity 

1. Adj + N+N Infinitive 

2. Adv/Adj Ving + N 

3. Prep Phrase Genitive 

4. Adj + N 1 + and + N2 Infinitive + Ving 

5. Ni + N2 Comparative Deletion 



K)rty lead sentences were then constructed such that there were eight 
lots of five sentences each. Two of each of the eiglit lots were surface 
structure ambiguities, two were underlying structure ambiguities, and 
four were unambiguous. These were designated as Types 1 to 8 
according to the nature of the structures that they contained. A 
summary of the basic structural design of these eight types of 
sentences and the SIT item numbers corresponding to each type are 
given below. 
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Sentence 
Type 



Sentence Structure Design 



Test item No^s 



1 



3 



2 



4 



6 



5 



8 



7 



surface structure ambiguity ^ unambi'juous 10,26,27,33,37 
structure characteristic of underlying 
structure annbiguity 

underlying structure ambiguity ^ unambiguous 4,16,18,29,40 

structure characteristic of surface structure 

ambiguity 

unambiguous instances of these structures 3,6,11,21,35 
occurring in Type 1 sentences 

unambiguous instances of these structures 5,7,15,25,30 
occurring in Type 2 sentences 

surface structure ambiguity ^ optional 9,13,17,19,20 
structure 

underlying structure ambiguity ^ optional 1,2,22,28,31 
structure 

unambiguous instances of these structures 8,12,23,32,38 
occurring in Type 5 sentences 

unambiguous instances of these structures 14,24,29,34,36 
occurring in Type 6 sentences 



Other considerations which affected the construction of these lead 
sentences and which were controlled were sentence length, vocabulary, 
grammatical and semantic acceptability, and the consistency with 
which these sentences could be classified as ambiguous or unambigu* 
ous by mature native speakers of English. Three other sentences were 
then constructed for each lead sentence such that either one, two, or 
all three of these sentences gave a paraphrased meaning of the lead 
sentence. For all ambiguous lead sentences, two of the three sentences 
gave a meaning, representing both interpretations of the ambiguity. To 
avoid any overt pattern to the number of correct responses for each 
item, this number was varied for the unambiguous sentences. Thus, for 
the unambiguous lead sentences constructed to parallel the syntactic 
complexity of those lead sentences containing surface structure 
ambiguity, four were randomly assigned to have only one of the three 
interpretative sentences give a meaning, four more were assigned to 
have all three of the interpretative sentences give a meaning, and the 
remaining two were assigned to have two of the three interpretative 
sentences give a meaning. The same procedure was followed for the 
unambiguous sentences constructed to parallel the syntactic com- 
plexity of those lead sentences containing underlying structure ambi- 
guity. Each of these interpretative sentences was constructed such that 
the least possible change was made in the wording of the lead 
sentence to iepresent the required meaning, in no instance were any 
content words introduced into the interpretative sentences that did 
not occur in the lead sentence, The ordering of the interpretative 
sentences was randomized for each lead sentence, and the lead 
sentences themselves were randomized with the exception that no two 
pairings of the same type were permitted to immediately follow one 
another. Tliis precaution was taken as it was felt that two sentences of 
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similar structure incurring together might influence the interpretation 109 
of each other. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Normative data were obtained iVom 60 grade five students (30 boys 
and 30 girls). The means for the total test, unambiguous sentences, 
ambiguous sentences, surface structure ambiguities, underlying struc- 
ture ambiguities (with the possible scores in brackets), respectively, 
were: 17.78(40), 11.97(20), 5.85(20), 3.48(10), 2.37(10), Face 
validity is claimed for the SIT and is discussed under the following 
headings: (a) structurally ambiguous sentences differ from unambigu- 
ous sentences, (b) sentences with surface structure ambiguity differ 
from sentences with underlying structure ambiguity, (c) sentences that 
are paraphrases of each other have the same deep structure, (d) the 
students* choice of the correc* interpretative sentences for the lead 
sentences indicates that they have recovered the deep structures and 
thus the meanings of that lead sentence, (e) vocabulary is carefully 
controlled, (f) the sentences are grammatically and semantically 
acceptable as adjudged by a panel of mature, educated, native speakers 
of Knglish and again borne out by the pilot study and interview. 
Reliability was calculated by the split-half method. The resultant 
correlation wis .722 which, when corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
Prophecy Formula, increased to ,839. In 1973 Montague used the SIT 
in a research study and revised three of the items (11, 14, 24), The 
three revised items aie listed at the end of the test. 

Ordering Information: 
EDRS(I:D091 715) 
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110 Category : Reuiling 



Title: 1. Tests nt Anaphoric Reference Multiple Choice Format 
(TAR-MC) 

2. Tests of Anaphoiic Reference Clo/e Format (TAR-C) 

Author: Larry A. Miller 

Age Range: I'rimary 

Description of Instrument: 

htrposc: To investigate how the beginning reader understands the 
antecedent/anaphi)ra relationship in written discourse. In the TAR-C, 
the subject was required to supply a substitute, while in theTAR-MC, 
the subject liad to identify the antecedent. 

Date of Construction: I ^)73 

Hiysical Description: A review of literature and an analysis of basal 
readers for frequency indicated three predonunant categories of 
pronominal reference of the anaphoric type. J'our stories were Jrawn 
from basal readers and modified so that these categories of pronouns 
were represented in propoition to their numbers wliich occurred in the 
basal readers. That is, bO percent of the pronouns were of the category 
1 type, with 10 percent for each of the other two categories. Stories 
were further UK;/?ified so that two stories contained two antecedents 
and two stories contained four antecedents. Antecedents were 
divided equally by sex. The distance between the antecedent and 
anaphora was counted in terms of '^propositions'* and was varied so 
that one half were separated by 0-2 propositions and half by 3-5 
propositions. Other story modifications, such as avoiding the identifica- 
lion of sex stereotyping character roles, were also made. 

Two passages (one with two antecedents and one with four ante- 
cedents) are tested by means of nmltiple-choice items and are refeired 
to as the TAR-MC, Form I and 2. There are 48 multiple-chi>ice items, 
with each item containing four choices. Of the 48 items, 40 test the 
antecedent-anapliora relationship, whereas the remaining are used as 
distractor items so that the subjects will not develop a **set" for 
pronoun type questions. In the story with two antecedents, two 
additional characters (which do not enter inti) an antecedent relation- 
ship) ars introduced to provide enough plausible answers in the 
multiple-choice items. The children are first given the sto«*y to read. 
Upon completion of the story the children's attention is focused on a 
particular anaphora in a given line or other word in the case of 
distractor items ( the lines of tlie stories are munbered). They are then 
directed to look at the choices in the test and to choose the answer 
wliicli means tlie same as the word in tlie line to which they have been 
directed. This procedure is followed until all items are completed. 
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The clo/e or TARC tests were constructed on the two remaining 111 
passages. Fifty words were deleted to ensure validity, as has been 
suggested in research literature. As in the multiple-choice tests a 
number of items test words other than pronouns, for the purpose of 
avoiding "set." 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Normative data were obtained from 100 subjects in grade two who 
were divided equally between reading achievement and sex. Content 
validity was established for the construction of the stories and for the 
multiple-choice items. Validity for the clo/e is based on research for 
this instrument. Reliability for the two forms of the clo/e (TAR*C) 
was stablished by a test-retest. Coefficients were .9;; and .84 for 
F'ornis 1 and 2, respectively. Split-half reliability was calculated for the 
TAR-MC, and, when corrected for length, the coefficients for Forms 1 
and respectively, were .80 and .77. 

Ordering infurtttation: 

FURS(iiDO<M 7(i8) 

Related Documents: 

Miller, L.A. **An Investigation into the Relationship of Anaphoric 
Reference and Reading Achievement of Grade Twu Children." Disserta- 
tjon. University of Alberta, Ldmonton, 1974. 
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112 Category: Kcadiiig 

Title: The Coiilexlual Ainbiguiiy Test (CM ) 

Author: Mikell Moiuague 

Age Range: liilonneduiie. Junior High 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To measure the etfeci of coiuexi on the abiUiy of students 
to di^iainbiguato structurally ambiguous sentences. 

Pate ofConstructitifJ: 1^73 

Physical Description: This test consists of twenty items, ten of which 
are based on the surface structure ambiguities of the Sentence 
Interpretation Test (SIT) see Little. The following criteria were 
established for the construction of the CAT: (\) Item Select ion -The 
twenty atnbiguous sentences from the SIT were used in their exact 
form, in order to minimize the effect of the lexical items. (2) 
Ambi,mn(s Meaning Each seruerice WaS embedded in one paragraph 
which constrained the meaning so that only one of the possible 
interpretative paraphrases held true. (3) Vocabulary The vooahiilary 
level of the lexical items of the paragraph was controlled so that only 
words listed in CarrolPs Word hretpiency Book ( U)71 ) as occurring in 
reading material of giade five students or beU)w were used. (A) Natural 
'Situation In order for the parngraphi to stimulate naturally occurring 
reading situations, the ambiguous sentences in many cases became 
clauses in longer seiuences. However, every effort was made to 
minimize the use of syntactic structures which, according to Robert- 
son (1^)60) and Fagan (1970), liinder reading comprehension, while at 
the same time striving for the most natural-sounding diction. In 
addition, the position of the ambiguous sentence within the paragraph 
was varied so that a set for the ambiguous sentence in a certain 
position would not be established. {$) Paragraph Length To be sure 
that unequal length of paragraphs did not bias the person taking the 
test, a consistem paragraph length of sixty, plus or minus ten, was 
maimained. This length was sufficient for providing natural-sounding 
contextual situaiions for each ambiguous sentence, wlillc ai the same 
time the total length of the test was reasonable for completion within 
a 30-miimte period, (b) Test Format I'oilowing the directions for and 
an example of the test, the items were presented so that the previously 
ambiuuous seiUence was underlined, foUi wed by the same interpreta- 
tive sentences which occurred in the SIT. Two test items appeared on a 
page, so that no item was divided between two pages. (1) Grammatical 
and Semantic Acceptability and Effectiveness of Constraints on 
Ambiguity All test items were submitted to two groups of people. 
Fifteen mature native speakers of I'lnglish were invited to complete the 
test and make comments as to the grammatical and setnantic 
acceptability of all the paragraphs as well as the effectiveness of each 
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paragraph in ci>nsiraiiuiig the siriiclurally ambiguous seiUence con- 113 
lained therein so ilial only one of the possible meanings was obvious. 
In addition, a class of eighteen grade six students was administered the 
test, and their answers were recorded. The children were invited to 
comment on those items tor which they had found two sentences 
which gave a meaning for the underlined (structurally ambiguous) 
sentence or on those items which they found particularly confusing. 
Items which were universally marked correctly by the adult sample 
were maintained unchanged. Items which were marked correctly by 
fewer than ten adults were revised for greater clarity and additional 
constraint. For items "'hich tV^ll between the paranv.'ters of ten to 
fifteen correct responses from the adult sample, the comments of the 
adults were considered in the liglu of the actual performance of the 
sample of children, and changes were made in cases where they 
appeared to be justified. The revised items were then re*submitted to a 
smaller group of the adult sample fi)r final approval. 

The instructions tor the test contain one example of a structurally 
ambiguous seiiUnce which is underlined and embedded in a paragraph 
whicli constrains its meaning to only one of the possible meanings. The 
students are mstructed to read each paragraph carefully and then read 
each of the three interpretative sentences which follow. They are to 
indicate whether each interpretative sentence gives a meaning for the 
sentence or part of a sentence which is underlined by placing a check 
(✓) by each interpretative sentence under a column **GIVKS A 
MH.\NlN(r or under a column WHS NOTGIVK A MEANING." 

Example: Sam was given a set of oil paints for his birthday. He 
immediately set up his easel in the living room and began to sketch the 
view from the front window. His mother found him there and began 
yelling about not getting paint on her new carpet. So Sam painted the 
picture in tfw kitchen, with frequent visits to the living 'ocm to check 
the details of the view. 

GIVk'SA DOES NOT 
MEANING GIVE A MEANING 

(a) Sam painted the picture that was 

in the kitchen. . . 

(b) What Sam painted was the picture 

of the kitchen. .... 

(c) It was in the kitchen that Sam 
painted the picture. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Normative data arc available from 30 grade six and 30 grade seven 
pupils. The mean s»;oros for the ti)tal test, surface structure am- 
biguities, and underlying surface ambiguities for the grade six pupils 
arc 1 2«H0, 5.73, and 7,07 respectively, and for the grade seven pupils. 
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114 12 50, 4.97, and 7.53. Content validity is established for the test and is 
discussed under eight criteria. On the basis of data collected from 30 
grade six students and 30 grade seven students^ interval reliability as 
measured by the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 is .768. 

Ordering Information: 

t:DRS(t:D091 717) 

Related Documents: 

Fagan, W.T. "An Investigation into the Relationship between Reading 
Difficulty and Number and Types of Sentence Transformations." 
Dissertation^ University of Alberta, Edmonton, 1969. 

Little, P.S. "An Investigation into the Relationship between Structural 
Ambiguity and Reading Comprehension," Thesis, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, 1972. 

Montague, M.J. "The Relationship of Sentence and Contextual Ambiguity 
of Reading Comprehension." Thesis, University of Alberta, Edmonton* 
1974. 

Robertson, J.E. "An Investigation of Pupil Understanding of Connectives 
in Reading." Dissertation, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 1966. 
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Category; Rcaiiiiig 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



115 



Title: Linguistic Analysis Wi)rksheot 

Author: Fillmore K. Pell/ 

Age Range: Senior Hiiili 

Description of Instru ment : 

Purpose: To lest the efYecl upon comprehension of rcpatlcrning 
passages from a lenih-grade Si)cial studies text by approximating the 
syntactiv patterns found in a transformational analysis of the writing 
of the tenth-grade subjects expected to read the text. 

Pate of Constmcdon: I 1 

Physical Dcscriptum: Tliirty-four subjects were asked to write 1000 
words of prose deaUng with social studies content. Tlie writing was 
segtnented into T-units. and a "synopsis of clause to sentence length 
factors** was derived, hach of the approximately 2500 T-units 
generated was analy/od by means of a Linguistic Analysis Worksheet 
used to quantify the frequency of use of each of 51 different 
transformations. The derived data were reduced to a mean representing 
the number of times each transformation was generated per 100 
T-units generated by the subjects, iiiglit social studies passages* 
consisting of approximately 125 T-units. were subjected to identical 
analysis. Means were then computed which projected a proportional 
approximation of the subjects* use of each transformation had they 
written the 125 T-units. The passages were repatterned. and 16 cloze 
comprehension tests were constructed over each of the eiglit original 
and eight repatterned passages. A single multiple-choice test was 
constructed for both the original and repatterned versions of each of 
passages two, four. six. an-l eight, Wliile there was no significant 
difference in the number of correct responses to the multiple-clioice 
questions, the results showed significantly more correct responses to 
clo/e items based upon the repatterned passages. 



LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 



Student Number 



Composition Number 



T-unit Number 



T-unjt 



1. 



Words in T-Unit 



I. SIMPLE TRANSFORMATIONS 



EXAiViPLt 



2. 
3. 
4. 



There-Verb-Subject 
It-Verb-Subject 



Nominative-Direct 
Obiect-Verb Passive 
Nominative'lndirect 
Object-Verb Passive 



There was a bird m the tree. 
It is my home. 



Money was given to the boy. 



5. 



The boy was given money. 
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ft 

D. 


Questio'^ 


Are you going to the game? 


7 


Negation 


He did not see the mirage. 


8. 


Negation shift 


(1 advised him not to go.) 






1 didn't advise him to go. 




II. EMBEDDING TRANSFORMATIONS 




A. Noun Replacement 






(1) Nominal Clauses 




9. . 


-. 1 nai ^ oenience as ouujeci 


That 1 aim 4Ail ir.n HictiirKc rvtp 


10. 


That ■¥ Qontortr^a n< OKidf^t 


1 HpIipup thjit ho is fiohf 


11. _ . 


fTl^att ^ QontPnr^P ac r^Kior^t 
\ 1 nai/ ' wciilciiifC da \JU\\S\»\ 


1 knniA/ (thflt) hp ic diliaent 

1 K r lu W ^IIIOI/ lie IS VIII t\jv Ilk. 


12 




tA/h^t Hr hat t/MrnoH r\lpflCt4C itip 


13. 




1 knoiA/ snnni/s him 
1 Kiiww wwfio% vtitivyw iiitfit 


14. 


. Wh + ever as Subject 


Whatever is silly amuses him. 


15. 


Wh + ever as Object 


She says whatever comes to mind 




(2) Nominal Phrases 




16. 


Infinitiup a< Sn^iprt 


Tn niinost nn 7*i/ is BXcitinQ 

* 1/ vff^UVf Vtl 1 w IS w«\«lHll»J. 


17. . 


Infinitivip PC OKipr*t 


1 tripH tn Jtntuuor 


18. 


OprunHiuR ;is Subiect 


Tom's hot toddina wnrrlpH Mother 


19. 


r«priinHiup PC OKinrt 


Splma rpSRntpH his comolBinino 
wciiiia 1 cswii ic vj f f fw %»\fiii^iviiiiiiifft 


20. 


r^arluaH Mmin PhrPCP PC ^iiHlPf^t 

. _ uoriveu ivuuii r nrastf aa wuujc(«i 


Tho hnnHtnn\o Hriuttr tAip< riiHp 
1 fiv ni)inu9Ufiif/ viiwi was luuc 


21. 


V\ar'i\iar\ Mmin PhmCP ac DKlPf^t 


Mp arrpctpH thn m/*^/acc SOttMittr 


22. 


Prpnncitinnpl Phracp PC SiiKiprt 


On tho msntlo is whprp it belonOS 

\^ll %l IV lll%fll\lv 13 Wllvlw It 




B. Noun Expansion 






(1) Relative Clauses 




23. 


Relative Clause (Be) 


1 admire Tom, who is a scholar. 


24. 


Relative Clause (Have) 


The book« which had no index. 






proved useless. 


25. 


Relative Clause (Verb) 


The boy, who scored the goal. 






was cheered. 


26. 


. . Adverbial Clause of Time 


You may go (at the time) when 






you wish. 


27. 


. Adverbial Clause of Place 


You may go (to that place) where 






you wish. 


28 


. . Adverbial Clause of Manner 


You may travel (in the man;»er) 






how you choose. 


29. 


. . Adverbial Clause of Motive 


You may tell (the motive) why 






you did it. 




(2) Post-Noun Relative Phrases 




(Derived in the reduction of relative clauses.) 


30. 


. Prepositional Phrase 


The boy (who wa.. on the field 






scored yesterday. 


31. 


Genitive Phrase 


The sound (which is) of the bell 






startles him. 


32. 


Participial Phrase 


The boy (who is) frightened by 






thff bell ls pale. 


33 


Infinitive 


He IS the man (who is) to go. 


34. . 


Infinitive Phrase 


Mary is the one (who is) to go 






home. 


35. 


Appositive Phrase 


John, (who is) the doctor, is my 






friend. 




(3) Relative Words 




36. 


. . Adjective 


a handsome lad 
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37. Paniciple a broken d\sh 117 

38 , - Possessive my ball 

39. . Participial Compoufid the full blown argument 

40. Adjunct in Endocentric 

Compound Noun qreen/joi/se 

41 . Adverb tho man outside 

C. Extraposition 

42. The clause insertion There is so much hatred th^t they 

cannot agree. 

III. CONJOINING TRANSFORMA TIONS 

A Conjunctions Joining Independent Clauses 

Left /Right (Branching) 

. 43. Additive and 

44. Adversative but 

B. Conjunctions Joining Dependent Clauses 

Left /Riijiil (Branching) 

45 Causal because 

46- Conditional if 

47 Concessive although 

48. Illative from 

49. Purposive for 

50. Disjunctive or 

51. So 

. 52. Then 



Validity, Reliability , and Normative Data: 

Ni)nc available. 
Ordering Information: 

i:DRS(t:DU^M 73^M 
Related Documents: 

Pell/, F.K. "The HtTecl upon CotnprelicnsiDii of Rcpatterning Based on 
Siudents* Writing Patterns.** Dissertation, Hot'stra University, 1^71 . 
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118 Category: Kemling 

Title: Prunary Reading Allilude Index 
Author: Annelle PdwcU 
Age Range: Primary 
Description of Instrument: 



hirpom': To luoasure cliangcs in altitudes toward reading for pleasure 
i>f* groups ot* students in grades one to three. 

Datv of Constmction: 

Physical Description: Tliis instrument consists ot* 32 itenu stated in 
"sti)ry" fornu Hach item is stated on a single page ot' tlie student's 
booklet, wliich is coli)r coded ratlier tlian numbered, following each 
statement in tlie booklet are tluee faces represeiuing liappy, in- 
ditYereiu. and unhappy reactions. The items are read to tlie group by 
the administrator and tlie students are instructed to *'Circle the face 
tlial shows how you feel/* A sample item follows: 

You are sitting at home. ^^.^^ 



Circle the face which shows how you feel. 



About 30 minutes are required foi the administration of the index. 

Validity, Reliability. i^nd Nonuative Data: 

The index was first administered in August 1^71 tj strJents in 
Stanford and Greenwich who liad been in tlie first, second, and tliird 
grades tlie previous year. The revised index was administered to 82 
subjects 24 first graders. 26 second graders, and 32 third graders - in 
Jefferson. Georgia, during the fifth week of tlie 1^)71-72 school term. 
In order tv) establish content validity, the items were initially 
subniitted to professors of children's literature and reading. Sug- 
gestions made by these professors were considered and revisions were 
made. In the 1^71 administration, an item analysis was performed on 
the 57 items, and 32 having high discriminating power were retained. 
An item analysis on the 1971-72 administration showed that 26 items 
had indices of discrimination above .40. The other 6 had indices below 
.40 but ni>t low enough to be rejected. Reliability for the revised index 
was determined by the split-halves method for each grade level. The 
reliability coefficient was .85. which incieased to .92 when the 
Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula was applied. 

Ordering Information: 



You are thinking c;but what to do. 
You take out a book to read. 




HDRS(tUO^>l 738) 
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Category: Reading 
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Title: Intermediate Reading Attitude Index 

Author: Aiiiielle Powell 

Age Range: Internieuiate 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: (I) To measure attitudes toward reading at any specific 
point and (2) to measure changes in attitudes toward reading. 

Hate of Constnu'iion: 1971 

Physical Ikscription: This instrument was based on "An Inventory of 
Reading Attitude" devised by the Department of Hducation in San 
Diego. Calilornia. Tlie San Diego instrument, devised for use with 
students in grades one to six, included 25 questions with alternate 
answers of "Yes" and "No." The items, each in question form, were 
stated in affective terms, for example, "1 like to read. . . Whereas 
"liking to read" is essentially attitude, statements in such terms do not 
describe any bcliavioral activity. Another limitation of the San Diego 
inventory involved tlie limited choice of ;uiswers. "Yes/No" alterna- 
tives ma> be very direct, but they disregard the child who is 
stjniewhore between "Yes" and "No." Furthermore, a radical change 
in attitude may be necessary to convert one's answer from "No" to 
"Yes.'* It IS possible tliat a child could experience a change in attitude, 
but that change may not be great enough to elicit a change in response. 
The 25 items on the San Diego inventory were selected from 1 14 items 
after a pilot study was conducted and item analysis revealed the 25 
items as liaving the greatest discriminating power. These 25 items were 
modified for the Intermediate Reading Attitude Index in such a way 
that they were restated in behavioral terms and in declarative 
statement form. The "Yes/No*' answers were replaced by a fivc'p(Mnt 
scale ranging from ^'almost always .true*' to "almost nevei ;nK\'' Fach 
statement is read twice wliile tMe students read it sikMuly. '{{hr-' are 
j».ivep the folli)wing instructions: 

Circle "1" if the statement is true for you almost al! ihe time. 
Circle "2" if tho slatement is true for you much of ♦he time. 
Circle "3" if the statement is true for you about hylf 'h^ time. 
Circle "4" if the statement is true for you some of the time but no* 

mucn of the time. 
Circle "5" if the statement is just about never true for you. 

1. I read before I go to bed 1 2 3 4 5 

2. I am a poor reader 1 2 3 4 L* 
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1 20 Validity , Reliability , and Normative Data: 

The form was submitted to a panel of experts (professors of children's 
literature) as a check on content validity. Comments made by the 
experts were considered and used for further modification. This form 
was then administered to a group of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
students who» on the basis of a list of seven criteria, were selected by 
the teachers as displaying the most positive attitudes toward reading 
for pleasure, and the least positive altitudes toward reading for 
pleasure. Validity was checked further by the item analysis technique. 
Discrimination and difficulty indices were determined for each item, 
and items having low discrimination were further modified and 
submitted to a panel of experts for judgment, and were again modified 
if necessary. The form was then administered to three classes of fifth 
>jraders who also had been identified as having the most favorable and 
least favorable attitudes toward reading for pleasure. The point biserial 
correlation between students with most favorable attitudes and 
students with least favorable attitudes was .76. Five items which 
yielded lower indices of discrimination than were desirable were 
deleted from the index. The split-halves coefficient also was .76, and 
when the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula was applied, a reliability 
ciK'fficient of .86 was obtained. 

Ordering Information: 

F1)RS(HDU91 737) 

Related Documents: 

"An Inventory of Reading Attitude. Improving Reading Instruction/* 
Monograph No. 4. Si*n Diego, Calif.: San Diego County Department of 
Fducation, 1^)61. (FD 028 893) 
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Title: I . Coniieciivcs Reading Test 
2. Wrilien Ci>niK*clivcs Test 
Author: Jean I*, ili^berlson 
Age Range: Inlerniediaie 

Description of Instrument (Connectives Reading Test): 

Purpose: To iiivesligale the understanding in reading of connectives, 
the linguistic form that connects a clause to another clause or some 
word in it on the printed page. 

Date (>f Consiruciion: I ^^50 

Physical DvscriptUm: f-roiu an analysis of i.hree basal readers for 
grades tour, live, and six. 42 connectives were identified, of which 17 
were chosen tor turther study. Those 17 were selected on the basis of 

(a) the frequency of occurrence in the basal reader sentences analyzed, 

(b) the nniltipliclty of meanings the connectives have, (c) the 
homographs of the connectives, (d) the llndings of previously 
published research, and (e) the classes to which the connectives belong, 
in luder to select the test sentence frames in which these connectives 
were to be embedded, the sentences in which the connectives occurred 
in the basal readers were analyzed. Uach sentence was diagrammed 
according to three basic parts the noun phrase, the verb phrase, and 
the sentence modifier which in turn were analyzed in further detail. 
Patterns tor the test sentences emerged in different ways. The position 
of the clause was iMie of the first unique features of the sentence 
patterns to be revealed. There was also the use of u particular 
structural feature such as adverb phrase, determiner, tenses, negatives^ 
an object, or a complement which filled out a sentence pattern. In 
many instances clearly defined patterns did emerge, and, althougli no 
exacting and binding measures could be applied to their identification 
and formulation, the analysis of the sentences did enable test items to 
be chosen which were patterned after the sentences which children do 
read in the readers. Of the 1^9 items which were piloted, 150 which 
hovered about a difficulty index of 0.500 were retained for the final 
test. There are a total of 85 single connective items and 65 
multi-connective items, hach nniltiple-choice item contains the correct 
answer and three alternative answers. Hach of the latter wai, designed 
to contain a different type of erioi. The first alternate response uses 
the connective correctly, giving the smooth transition of meaning to 
the sentence as the correct answer, but it incorporates a grammatical 
error of some type. The second alternative answer also endeavors to 
use the connective correctly, but the situation expressed in that part of 
the clause following the connective is wrong. The third alternative 
answer is predicated on the use of an entirely different connective than 
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the one being tested in the item. A vocabulary control was imposed by 
using only the first SOOO words fVi^m the Thorndike and Lorge List, 
placing the grade level of* difficulty at approximately midpoint in grade 
five. The students are instructed to read the first part and then to 
choose the answer which best completes that part. 

The dog ran around the house before 

(a) was built of wood 

(b) the men even seen him 

(c) they hfted it out of the sea 

(d) the cat could scratch him 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Normative data were obtained from 402 subjects (134 in each of 
grades four, five, and six). The means for these grades, respectively, 
were 85.45, 98.75, and 1 13.10. Content validity was established for 
the test, since the connectives and the sentences in which they were 
tested were found in the basal readers analyzed. The Kuder-Richardson 
Formula 20 was used to calculate reliability. Correlation coefficients 
obtained ranged from 0.962 to 0.974 for grades four, five, and six, and 
these grades combined. 

Description of Instrument (Written Connectives Test): 

Purpose: To assess the ability of children to join ideas together with 
their own choice of connective. 

Physical Dt scription: Tins is a short test of 20 items in which students 
are asked to complete sentences by filling in the blanks with one word. 
The sentences in tlie first 18 items were taken from those which had 
not been needed for the main study and which had been shown to be 
both reliable and valid in the pilot study. The last two sentences are 
part of the Minkus Completion Test in the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Test, 1937 Hdition. Each item consists of a sentence in 
which a blank is left where the connective should have been. The 
children are instructed to select one word which they feel would best 

fill in the space (e.g., *He'll plant the field with a machine .... 

drops the seeds into the ground," Jack explained to the boys.). 

Ordering Information: 

I:DRS(ED091 731) 

Related Documents: 

Robertson. J.H. "An Investigation of Pupil Understanding of Connectives 
in Reading." Dissertation. University of Alberta, Edmonton, 1966. 
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Category: Reading 123 
Title: Rystrom Reading Coiiipreheiision Test 
Author: Richard Rysirom 
Age Raniie: Intermediate 
Description of Instrument: 

Piirptm*: To measure specific dimensions of reading comprehension. 

Date of Comtmction: I ^59 

Physical Description: The items fi)r this test are based on a compre- 
hension model which suggests that comprehension can be detlned as 
six different skill areas: vocabulary (the child must know the meaning 
of a particular word as it is used in a particular context); syntax (the 
child must know the meaning of a particular syntactic structure as it is 
used m a particular context): item recall (the child must remember a 
specific statement ur a group of statements from what he read); item 
sequence (the child must remember the order in which a series of 
events occurred within what he read); interpretation (the child must be 
able to infer an unstated fact from specific Information he has read); 
and evaluation (the child must be able to determine the degree to 
which a story is consistent with itself and/or with the real world). The 
test is divided into sections to correspond \o each of the above skill 
areas. The story "Caps for Sale" must be read before the test items are 
completed. A sample item from each test section is given below. The 
numbers in parentheses refer to the number of items in each section of 
the test. There are 57 items in all; 

Vocabulary (7) 
The wares are the 

a. caps 

b. food 

c. animals 

d. children 

Syr)tax (10) 

Give me back my caps is the same as 

a. give me those caps 

b. put the caps on my back 

c. give back my caps to me 

d. give my back a tap 

Item Recall (14) 

The peddler sold caps that were 

a. different colors 

b. different shapes 

c. alt one color 
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1 24 / tern Sequence (19) 

These sentences from the story are mixed up. Write a 1 on the line 
next to the sentence that should be first; write a 2 on the line next to 
the sentence that should be second; write a 3 on the line next to the 
sentence that should be third. 

1 . The peddler went to sleep for a long time. 

2. He felt the caps on his head to see if they were straight. 

3. He sat down under a tree to rest. 

Inference (4) 

Why does the peddler carry his wares on his head? 

a. so people will see them 

b. so his back won't get tired 

c. so he can bend over 

Evaluation (3) 

This story is probably a 

a. true story 

b. sad story 

c. make-believe story 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The lest was adiiiinislered to \M fourth graders from the northeastern 
section of Georgia. Reading levels ranged from noivreading to several 
years above grade level. Si.x separate groups were identified two 
remedial groups and four groups with a range of reading levels. Mean 
scores for the groups ranged from 16,2 (a score of 15 was possible by 
chance) to 31.7. Groups differed in their perfuuuance on the six skill 
areas by .jogree ratlicr than by type. All groups had least difficulty 
with item recall and greatest difficulty in identifying the appropriate 
sequence of items. Test reliability was measured by correlating 
performance on odd and evenly numbered items. Reliability coeffi- 
cients for the various groups ranged from .70 to ,98 with a mean of 
.84. Correlation coefficients between the California Reading Test and 
the Rystroin Reading Comprehensum Test were calculated for four of 
the groups and ranged from .84 to .<^l , Correlations between scares on 
individual test sections and the tt)tal test scores ranged from .60 to 
.9 1 all significant beyond 0.0 1 . 

Ordering Information: 

hDRS(i:DO^)l 732) 

Related Documents: 

Rystrom, R. "Toward Defining Comprehension: A f-irst Report." yowwa/ 
ofRi'aciinM Behavior 2 (Winter 1970): 56-74. 

Rystnun, R. ''loward Defining Comprehension: A Second Report.'* 
Journal i>} Reading Behavior 1 (Spring PHO): 144.157. 

Slobodkina, li. Caps for Sale. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1947. 
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Title: Mo'-phcni'.* Riiowlcdiic lest 

Author: Junics l\ Slieplicul 

Age Range: Senior lliuli, Posl-Sccondaiy Adiill 

Description of Instrument: 

Purfu'sc: Tlh> tost is dt*siuiiod to rucasiuc a person's knowledge ot* 
Latin roots and prelixes. 

Dale i»J 0>nslnii lif>n: 1^'7.> 

Physical Dcscripihni: Ihe most treiiiienlly occuriinu prefixes and 
l^lin nulls weic determined by examining lists aeeumulated hy past 
researchers and by examiiung various dictionaries. 1 lie various spellings 
of the Latin roo's and prefixes were analyzed to determine wliicli of 
them fiei]uently combine to form derivatives. Twenty frequently 
occurring roots and twenty fre:iuently occurring prefixes were 
identified, and. on ilie basis of an iteni analysis, tlie most discriminat- 
ing twelve from eacli group were retained for tlie test. Tlie test is 
unlimed. Tlie author suggests that percent of the students should 
complete it \\\ ten mimites. The students are directed to select the best 
meanings for prefixes and other word parts. The following is a sample 
question about the meaning of a prefix. 

You are to select the best meaning for "re " 

REceive- REduce-REject 

(a) hack, ayam 

(b) ov »NY above 
Icl not, opposite 
(d) across, beyond 

.A sample item about the meaning of other word parts is given below. 
You are to select t ie best meaning for " cede" 

conCEDE -preCEUE- reCEDE 

(a) to qive 

(b) to ()o 

(c) to follow 

(d) ^o drive 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Normative data aie derived Irom the scores of 17S subjects (^-^^ 
conimunity college students and 8.S university fieslimen). Tlie mean 
was 12.77. the standard deviation was 4.2, and the standard error of 
measurement was 2.1. Content validity was established by relying on 
the blueprint for the test ami by submitting the instrument to the 
judgment of three language experts. 1 he coefficient alpha reliability as 
calculated on tht* normative data was .75. 
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Category: Readini; 

Title: Deep Slrucluie Recovery Test (DSR'l ) 
Author: Herbert 1). Simons 
Age Range: Inu\.,iLuiaie 
Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To measure cluUireirs skill at recoveriuii the deep structure 
relatii)nships ot sentences. 

Date t>j Omstmctum: l^)b^) 

Physical DcSL-riptum: One aspect ot' what is understood in rcadinij 
comprehension is the structural relationships of sentences. I'o'r 
example: (a) Jv)hn is eager to please, (b) John is eusy to please. The 
reader must understand that in the first sentence John is the one doing 
the pleasing and the person that is pleased is unspecified, while in the 
second the reader must understand that it is John who is pleased and 
the peison domg the pleasing is unspecified. This information the 
underlying structural relationships, that is, the logical subject and 
logical obiect of the sentenco is necessary to understand a sentence. 
There are :5 items in the test, and the children are directed to circle 
tlie sentence which has a ditferent meaning. 

(a) The boy hit the yirl. 

(b) The girl was hit by the boy. 
|c) The boy was hit by the girl. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The test was administered to S7 grade five pupils 42 boys and 45 
girls. Means and standard deviations are listed by se\. Content validity 
is established for the test by stating six assumptions on which the 
ability to recover deep structure rests and by discussing each 
assumption with regard to the test. Conelations between the DSRT 
and clo/e tests resulted in a correlation coefficient of .7.^2. A 
ciurelation coefficient of .47m was obtained between the DSRT and 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test: Reading. Reliability was estab- 
lished by the Kuder-Richardson f'ormula 20. which resulted in a 
coetficient of .7^Jo4. 

Ordering Information: 

I DRSil DO^M 111) 

Related Document\: 

Simons. II. I), '^linguistic SkilLs jnd Reading Comprehension.*' Disserta- 
tn)n. Harvard Cmveisity. 1*'70. 
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128 Category l<c;uliiiu 

Title; DevelDpmeiilal Pallcnis in i:ieinenlal Readinji Skills 

Authors: R.(i. SlLMinell, P.C. Sinylhe. Madeline Hardy. 
June Pinkney. Ada I'airbairn 

Age Range: l^ie-SchooL IVimaiy 

Ueicription of Instrument: 

htriufsc: To measure the normal development of several ol* llie 
elemental skills wliieli children must acquire if they are to become 
skilled reailers. 

l)aici\f Cimtnu'tum: 1^)(>^)-1^)73 

Physical Dcscriptuni: Between 1^)0^) and l^>73. the Research Depart- 
ment id' tlie London Board of I'ducation. with funding from the 
Canada C'ounciL was engaged in a study of developmental patterns in 
elemental reading skills. Tlie basic purpose of the project was to 
isolate, measure, and study the normal development of several of the 
elemental skills wliicli cliiUlren must acquire if they are to become 
skilled readers, A significant aspect of tlie study was the design and 
tCNting of batteries of tests to measure the various reading subskills 
identified. Tlie battery consists of tlie following tests: Visual Visual 
Language Ci)ncepts. Concept of Letters, Letter Orientation, Visual 
Template. Recognition and Decoding, and Visual Segmentation: 
Auditory Auditory Language Concepts. Phoneme Span, Auditory 
Segmentation, and Auditory Blending: Auditory/Visual - Letter Rec- 
ognition. Letter Naming, Flioneme-Graphenie-Recognition, and 
Phone me-G raphe me-Production; Visual/Motor Hye Movement- 
Cancelling, and Lye Movement-Motor Speed; Language Background 
Interview; Test Behavior and Attitude Pupil Behavior Reaction Scale: 
Instructional lixposure Teacher Inventory; Mastery Silent Reading 
(.Stundardi/ed )-\Vord . Recognition, Silent Reading (Standard- 
ized K\)mprehension. Oral Reading (Standardized), and Word Attack. 

During test construction and adminstration. attempts were made to 
control certain variables which might interfere with the accurate 
measurement of the chiUrs ability. These are as follows: 

1. In order to minimize clues whicli might reinforce correct response 
patterns, responses were reci>rded according to criteria otlier than 
correct/incorrect (e.g., a plus for a **yes'* response rather than a 
plus for a correct response). 

1, in order to elicit positive and negative responses equally, (a) the 
child was rei|Uired to verbalize a '*no'* response as well as a **yes'' 
response; (b) items were pointed out individually by tire examiner 
(wlicre possible) so that the child was required to look at each one; 
and (c) simple motor responses (button pusliing) were used where 
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oral responses niiglil become tiresome and repetitive. 

3. In order to maximi/e the child's understanding of* the test 
requirements, test instructions were phrased very simply and many 
examples were used. 

4. The number of sensory channels both in the stimulus given and the 
response required was minimized. 

5. In Older to reduce the t'eclings of t'a'ilure which many children must 
experience, they were told before each test that some items would 
be **too hard'' and that *\vou might not be able to do all of them.'' 



Visual ian^uui^c Concepts: Subtest I tests knowledge of 1^) visual 
language concepts related to a book while Subtest II tests knowledge 
of 21 visual language concepts related to words. In Subtest I the child 
is required to recogni/.e several book-related concepts, for example, 
page, cover, letter. Ciiven a primary reader and a selected page in that 
reader, he is asked to identify l*^) elements, for example, **Siu)W me the 
back of the boi)k." In Subtest II, the child is required to make motor 
resp*onses to demonstrate his knowledge of tiie first 1 1 word-related 
concepts, for exaiuplo. "Make a t7>t7(' around the truck." **Pul the 
baby above the bird.*' f*or the remaining items, the child is again 
presented with visual luaterial and is asked to indicate the pictures, 
words, or parts of words in order to demonstrate his understanding of 
the concept being tested, for example, '*Show me the lust picture,** 
'*Show me the middle of this word." 

Gmcept of Letters: This test is in two forms, upper and lower case. In 
each form, the 26 letters are presented to the child on a printed 
response sheet, randomly mixed with 2b otiier symbols, including 
punctuation marks, numbers, geometric shapes, and other symbols. 
The examiner tells the child that some of the marks on the paper are 
real letters and some are not. Pointing to each in turn, he asks the child 
to make a Yes/No decision, recording only the positive responses. 



Letter Orientation: Lach letter of the alphabet in both upper and 
h)wer case prmt is presented on an octagonal plastic chip 1/8 inch 
thick A board with six raised lines representing a hned page is placed 
before the child. The letter chips are scattered face down in front of 
him, and he is asked to pick up one at a lime and put it ''right side up" 
on the lined board. The concept '"right side up*' has previously been 
taught using chips displaying houses, trees, and other familiar objects. 



Descriptions of the Tests 
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I'isnjl Tcntplutc. The 2() klleis of ihe'alphabel are randomi/.ed and 
picbcnled live lunes lo llie child, in prinil-u booklets, each subset of 26 
in proiiressively nioie nuitilated state, f'ive seconds are allowed for the 
child to respond with a letter name, and the test is discontinued when 
over half the letters in a subset are failed. The child responds either 
orally with a letter name, or by pointing out a letter from an available 
chart after the stimulus is removed. Since children tend to have trouble 
understanding the concept '"pictures of letters with some parts 
missing." examples using partial pictures of conuuon objects with 
transparent overlays which dramatically complete these pictures help 
the child grasp the concept. 
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Visual Word Reci>^nitum and Decodini^: In the Word Recognition 
Test. 75 sets of letters oi two. three, and four letter lengths are 
projected by carousel projector on a rear projection screen at the maxi- 
nuim rate of one every three seconds. Only fifteen of these are real 
words: the remainder are nonsense syllables. The child is asked to re- 
spond "yes** or '*no*' depending on whether or not he thinks the 
stimulus set is a real word. 



|-or the Decoding Test, the sets of letters identified (-.nther correctly or 
incorrectly) as real words on the Visual Recognition Test are presented 
one at a tiiuc. The child is asked to tell what each one says. Tiiese tests 
were designed to be analyzed according to several different criteria; (a) 
ihey offer a measure oi' the extent to which a child has developed a 
sensitivity to letter order; (b) they are a type of sight vocabulary test; 
(c) they offer a measure of the perceptual liabits of the child, that is, 
his tendency to be retlective or impulsive in hiu approach to word 
recognitiiMi and decoding. 

Visual ScMf>icfifalit)n This 3(J-item test is composed of 15 five-letter 
and 15 seven-letter combinations, liach five-letter combination con- 
tains a digrapli (two adjacent letters) which occurs in the English 
language, while the seven-letter items each contain a trigraph. The 
digraphs and trigraphs are placed equally in the initial, middle, and 
final positions. 1 he remaining letters in each item are selected so that 



1 . he 2. imb .V wiht 4. oil 
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all Dlhcr conibiiialujns, save t'i)r the target diurapli or triprapli, are of 131 
very low fre\.[uency ot occurrence. The test items are presented tor a 
maximum of ten seconds each, by means of a carousel projector and 
rear projection screen. Tl:e child is given a long handled fork with two 
prongs spaced far enough apart to bracket the digraf)li or tiigraph. The 
examiner asks him to use the fork to indicate the two or three letters 
he "remembers seeing before as part of a real word." 

Digraphs 1. c fr pd 

2. in p w u 
Trigraphs 1. per jidb 

2. npmk ous 

Audittiry iMH^uujic Cona-pts: This test is made up of seventeen 
subtests, each of which assesses the child sg'^asp of a specific auditory 
concept considered impoitant in learning 'o read. Because of its 
length, it is administered in two sections. The examiner tells the child 
to listen for a particular concept, such as "word.** The child then hears 
a munber ol examples of word:>, interspersed with otlier sounds such as 
letter names, letter sounds. He is asked to indicate the words by means 
of the simple motor response of pressing a button which lights a small 
bulb within the examiner's range of vision. The response of button- 
pressing to indicate answers is a new one to most children and requires 
careful explanatiim and practice, using examples until the child has 
mastered the technique. 

l%mcmc Spun: The child is presented with tape-recorded sets of 
phoneme strings which vary m length from two to five phonemes. Five 
subtests each include one category of sound (e.g., consonants, digits, 
short vowels, long vowels, and multiply represented consonants) and 
are each limited to live randomly used examples of that category of 
so.und. liach subtest is made up of four sets of increasing lengtli, witli 
three trials in each set. This test originally included the lour categories 
of phonemes intermingled, but it was felt desirable to separate them to 
be able to compare the intluence of the memory component in 
reproducing sequences of sound, and the results were used to 
statistically partial out this source M variability, leaving 'Mamiliarity** 
as the probable chief variable. 



Consonants 


/?o 


fo 








fo 


no do 


ran 




Ditj'ts 


4 


1 








1 


4 


2 


3 


Short Vowels 


/il 


add 








add 


/II 


"P 


odd 


Long Vowels 


/l(; 


ale 








ale 


/ce 


a/ be 


old 


Mult. Rep. Consonants 


t/un 


cat 








cat 


gun 


zip 


/ucj 
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Seveial allLMupls were made io conslruei a lost which would belter 
assess the child's acquisiliDii aiul slrenglh nt' an auditory concept or 
''template" for each of the common phonemes. limbedding the 
dilYertMit tar:;et sounds in varying degrees of white noise produced 
iinsatistactory results: measuring latency of responses in simple 
repetitions of nonsense syllables with target phonemes embedded was 
alsii unsatislacti>ry. The latest attempt, successfully pilot-tested tor 
variability, is a test i>f auditory template strength in which a taped 
voice presents a phoneme, followed by a string of six nonsense 
syllables (CVC's and VCV's) in three of which is embedded the target 
phoneme. The child is asked lo indicate the presence of the target 
items by pressing a button with attached light bulb, statistical analysis 
of the pilot results shows no correlation with phoneme span results, 
but some positive correlation with certain measures of reading mastery. 

The child's auditory concept development for the common phonemes 
is regarded by the authors as a very important subskill. An abbreviated 
form ot the Phoneme Span test is probably the most satisfactory 
measure of this skill presently available. However, further develop- 
mental work in this area is required. 

1. j jat gur ado iej oji nir 

2. a lie ado jat ibo miz ida 



Auditory Si'^mvntatum: This test consists of three subtests of fifteen 
items each sentences into words, words into syllables, and words into 
phonemes. The words in all tests were chosen on the basis of 
familiarity and ease of articulation. The child hears each stimulus 
sentence or word from the tape recorder and is asked to repeat it and 
then "say it in parts." For example: 

John hkes candy - John likes candy 

over - o ver 

each — ea ch 

Before each subtest, the child is given practice in segmenting items 
similar to those on the test. 

Auditory Blending: This 40-item test consists of thiee subtests - 
compound words to words, syllables to words, and phonemes to 
words. The child bears each stimulus set of word parts from the tape 
recorder and is asked to put the parts together to make a word. Before 
each subtest, the child is given practice in blending items similar to 
those on ihe test. The earliest version of the test contained only two 
item types, that is, syllables to words and phonemes to words. In this 
original test, also, the phonemic composition of the items was 
carefully controlled, with careful attention paid to the number and 
arrangement of the various elements - vowels, consonants, blends, 
digraphs, etc. in each item. This procedure was somewhat non- 
productive in analysis due to the small number of items in each 
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calegDry available fi)r purposes i)t' comparison. Analysis of results 133 
suggests tliat tlie ability to blend compound words may be a ditYerent 
ability than that assessed by tlie rest otr the test and should, thercture. 
be omitted. 

high • way 
but - ter 
s - ee 



Letter Recognition (Allographs/: The test is presented in two subsets, 
one of upper case and one of lower case print. Higluy boxes, each 
containing three letters, are presented to tlie child, and a different 
target letter is requested each time. The child must indicate by saying 
'•yes" i»r "no" whetlier the target is one of tlie three letters in the box. 
If the target letter is present, lie is to mark it with his pencil. The three 
letters in each box were chosen to be as visually dissimilar as possible 
in order to minimize the visual discrimination requirements of the test. 



G N Y 



W Q E 



V I a 



y f d 



H T B 



P 1 M 



j I d 



t r w 



Letter Saming: The child is shown, one at a time, eacli letter of tlie 
alphabet printed in primary type and is asked to give its name. Upper 
and lower case letters are given in separate subtests, and a maximum of 
three trials may be given. 

Mumeme'drapheme Recognition: Thirty-three sets of five grapliemes 
are shown -^parately to the child by means of a carousel projector and 
rear prvjjection screen. After each set is presented, tlie child immedi- 
ately hears a tape-recorded phoneme and is asked to "pi>int to tlie 
letter that makes that sound." The position of tlie correct response is 
randomK" assigned among the five available positions. In order to 
minimize the visual discrimination requirements of the test, graphemes 
representing incorrect responses are selected so that they are as visually 
dissimilar to the correct grapheme as possible. The child's score is the 
number of correct phoneme-grapheme assDciations made in three 
trials. 

Trial 1 Trial 2 Trial 3 

g igutr lugtr iutgr 

y layccj yalcq alqcy 
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134 numvmc'iiraphvme ProUucthn: The child is presented with each of 
llio (iDwer case) printed letters of the alphabet in random order and 
is asked, "What sound does this letter make?'* The eight letters which 
represent more than one sound (a, e, i, o, u, c, s, g) are repeated with 
the question. *t'an you think of another sound that this letter 
Si)metimes makes?*' Responses are recorded phonetically by the 
examiner. In Us initial formulation this test required recognition rather 
than production of a sound. The child was presented with a taped 
siumd and a projected letter and was asked to indicate whether or not 
the sound he heard **went with" the letter he was being shown. Three 
presentations of the 33 letters were made, each letter being paired with 
its correct phoneme on only one of the three presentations. The 
P'-escnt form of the test, requiring production. rather than recognition, 
appears closer in nature to the decoding process as it actually occurs in 
reading. 

I'Arnun cnwnt'Cancellin^: This test consists of two pages of small stick 
figures spaced randomly in several straight rows. They are introduced 
ti) the child as **boys" and the target boys are identified as having 
•V)methiiig in their hands/* while the others do not. 



The child is asked to put a mark with his pencil througli each of the 
target tigures, using left to right progression as in reading sequence. A 
record is kept of each time the left to right sequence is reversed or a 
line is skipped. A time limit of 40 seconds is given. This test was 
created in an attempt to find a substitute for eyeinovement 
photography as a valid method of measuring simple oculomotor skills. 
The stick figures were arranged and designed so that cognitive, 
discriminative, and gross motor requirements would be minimi/ed, and 
the major source of variability in performance would be related to 
simple oculomotor skill. Subsequent studies concluded that psycho- 
motor tests such us this probably could not be used as substitutes for 
direct eyeniovement measures. However, the test does provide a 
measure of visual motor performance and was included in the present 
battery to further explore the relationships of visual motor perform- 
ance to other elemental skills involved in learning to read. 

i:\rnu )vement'Motor Speed: This test consists of two pages of small 
stick figures spaced randomly in several straight rows. They are 
introduced to the child as **boys.** and he is asked to put a mark with 
his pencil on every boy, using left to riglit progression as in reading 
sciiuence. A record is kept of each time the left to right sequence is 
reversed, or a line is skipped. A time limit of 40 seconds is given. This 
niotnr task does not require the discrimination necessary for the 
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cancelling lest, and pcrfonnance is therefore a purer tr.easure of 135 
psychomotor speed and eye-hand coordination. 
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Language Background Inteniew: This structured interview was devel- 
oped on the basis of the Gray and Klaus scheme in order to explore 
the home environmental factors related to the development of reading 
skills. It was designed to compare high and low socioeconomic status 
groups of children for 69 variables, including the quantity of media 
stimulation in the home and the quality of verbal interaction between 
mi)ther and child. A measure of mean sentence length was also 
obtained as an indicator of the child's general language development. 
There are five major sections (responses to the first 2 sections are 
recorded by the examiner; the remainder of the interview is tape- 
recorded): 

1 . Questions dealing with exposure to non-human stimulation in the 
home ("Do you watch T.V.? Do you go to the library?*'). 

2. Questions dealing with the types of interaction a child has with his 
various family members (''Who teaches you the most new 
things?"). 

3. This section consists of showing the child a picture and asking him 
to talk about it for two or three minutes. The i»hject is to obtain a 
measure of general language development. 

4. This section explores the amount and kind of verbal reinforcement 
in the home (Does a child's mother typically respond to him in a 
verbal or nonverbal fashion? Is her response specific or geneuil?). 

5. The questions in this section were designed to elicit perceptions of 
the expectations the child's mother and teacher have for him 
concerning his actions in schi)ol (Is behavior or learning stressed?). 

The specific relationships between the home environmental variables 
and the results of the tests of reading skill are outlined by Caccamo in 
an unpublished thesis. 

Pupil Behavior Reaction Sheet: At the end of each testing session the 
examiner evaluated the child's attitude and behavior during the session 
and recorded these judgments on a series of six rating scales. Variables 
such as attention, impulsivity. and rapport with the examiner were 
included. 
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136 Teaciwr Inxrntory: \\\ my study of developinenial patterns, it is 
necessary to attcnipt to difYerciUiate between the effect of natural 
growth and that ot* instructii)n. With the CiH)peration of* the nine 
classroom teachers involved in the study, an instructional inventory 
was developed. Tlie inventory, which contained items related to all 
areas of the pre-reading and reading programs, was completed by tlie 
teachers at the enil of each month. During the hi>ur required for 
completion of the inventory, one of the test administrators involved in 
ti;e study took responsibility for the classes, in turn. The teachers were 
asked to indicate concepts to which the children had been exposed, 
m)t thoje which they had mastered. Information reported by the 
teachers wis summarized at three inter>als: October, February, and 
June. 

Word Attack: Vhis 73-item test is divided into six subtests of varying 
length. The target items are nonsense words which the child is asked to 
decode. Both response and latency of response are recorded. Five of 
the subtests are designed measu:e ihree main word analysis skills* 
comparison to known words; structural analysis (compound words, 
little words in big, and root words, prefixes, suffixes, and inflectional 
endings); and phonic analysis and phonic generalizations. The child is 
firbt taught that most of ilie words he is going to see will be "funny" 
words, that is, nonsense words. He is asked to "try and figure out what . 
mey say." After each test, a more specific inquiry is made for each 
nonsense word to which a response was given. The remaining subtest 
Ci>ntains items from each of the other subtests in random order and is 
designed to assess the child's flexibility in his word attack strategy. In 
this subtest only, the ciiild is required to explain how he knew what 
the nonsense word said ("How did you figure out what thai one 
said?"). 

Since the completion of the 1V7I-72 testing, pilot testing of a revised 
and expanded version of the Word Attack Test has been undertaken. 
The subtest for compound words was deleted, because there was not 
sufficient variability of performance among the subjects. The subtest 
on phonic generalizations and analysis was divided into two subtests 
ami each was expanded. Two new tests, "Add, Delete and Rearrange" 
and "Sound Substitution," were added. The other two tests were both 
expanded, and an item analysis was done on all the items within the 
revised test battery. The instructions and the administration of the 
tests were altered and simplified. Suggestions for converting the 
individual tests to group test format are given by the author and may 
be obtained with the tests. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The tests have been administered to varying numbers of children in 
kindergarten to grade four between the years and 1973. On the 
babis of findings, tests were frequently modified before being 
readministered. I>ata on the results of the various test administrations 
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may be fimnd in the related di)cuinenls listed below. Validity (oi the 137 
tests appears to be uf twu itiain types content and concurrent. Prior 
to construction of the tests an exhaustive review of* existing scientific 
knowledge about beginning reading was made. By N72 at least 1500 
relevant researcli studies had been reviewed by the research team and 
analyzed in terms of the skills required for mastery in beginning 
reading. The various tests were constructed to reflect a knowledge of 
these skills, Tlie relationsliip between scores on the tesis constructed 
and a mastery of beginning reading was established by correlating 
results on tlie Developmental Patterns in Hlemental Reading Skills with 
a standardized oral reading and a standardized silent reading test. 

Ordering Information: 

i:i)RS(liDO^M 71^)) 
Related Di)cuments: 

Caccamo, V.I). *'Sl\S Hnviromuental Process Variables and Elemental 
Reading Skills." Dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1^73. 

(iray, S.W.. and Klaus, R.A. **An Experimental Prescliool Program for 
Culturally Deprived Children." ChiUl Development 3b (1965): 



Hardy, M. "Pads ai.J Fallacies Surrounding Beginning Reading Skills.'' 
Paper presented at Reading 72, York University, February 1972. 

Hardy, M. ^instructional Strategies in Beginning Reading." Mimeographed. 
London, Ontaiio: Board of Education. 

Hardy, M.; Smythe, P.C.; Stennett, R.G.; and Wilson, M.R. 'Develop- 
mental Patterns in l-lemcntal Reading Skills: Articulation."* Special 
Hdncation in Canada 47 (1972): 13-18. 

Hardy, M.; Smythe, P.C.; Stennett, R.G.; and Wilson, H.R. "Develop- 
mental Patterns in Elemental Reading Skills: Phoneme-Clrapheme and 
G rapheme-Phoneme Correspondences.'* Journal of l.'Jtuational 
Psychology 63 ( 1972); 433436. 

Hardy, M.: Stennett. R.G.:and Smythe. P.C. **Auditory Segmentation and 
Auditory Blending in Relation to Beginning Redding.' Alberta Journal 
of Hdiicational Research 19 (1973): 144-15N. 

Hardy, M : Stennett, R.G.; and Smythe, P.C. ''Concepts, Instructional 
Stiategies and Research in Beginning K\i\x\\\\\^y Proceedings, OM.R.C, 
December 197U. 

Hardy, .\E; Stennett, R.Cj.;and Smythe, P.C. "Development of Auditory 
and Visual Language Concepts and Relationship to Instructional 
Strategies in Kmdci^diWny h'lenumtary tMglish 5\ (1974): 525-532. 

Hardy, M.; Stennett. R.C;.;and Smythe, P.C. "Word Attack: How Do They 
•Figure Them Out?* ** h'lementary English 50 (1973): 99-102. 
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138 Smythe, P.( Hartly, M.; Stennett, R.G.; and Wilson, H.R, "Develop- 
mental Patterns in hleniental Reading Skills: Phoneme Discrimination, 
Alberta Journal of k'ducat tonal Research 18 (1972): 59-67. 

Smythe, P.C.; Stennett, R.G.; Hardy, M.; and >yilson, H.R. "Develop- 
mental Patterns in lileinental Reading Skills: Knowledge of Upper-Case 
and Lower-Case Letter Names/* Journal of Reading Behavior 3 

(1971) : 24-33. 

Smytho, P.C.; Stennett, R.G.; Hardy, M.; and Wilson, H.R. "Develop- 
mental Patterns in Elemental Reading Skills: Visual Discrimination of 
Primary -Type Upper-Case and Lower-Case L^\\^x%'' Journal of Read- 
ing Behavior 3 {1971): 6-13. 

Stennett, R.(i.; Smythe, P.C.: and Hardy, M. "Language Background, 
(iuessing. Mastery, and Type of Error in Beginning Re^ding,^' Alberta 
Journal of h'ducatiopial Research 18(1972): 180-189. 

Stennett, R.Ci.: Smythe, P.C.; and Hardy, M. "Statistical Methods of 
Approucli Id the Elucidation of the Hierarchical Organization of the 
Subskills Involved in Beginning Reading.*' Mimeographed. London, 
Ontario: Board of Education. 

Stennett, R.d.; Smythe, P.C.; and Hardy, M. "Visual Perception of Word 
Chunks and Beginning Reading.** Canadian Journal of Behavioral 
Science 5 {197 i): 280-289. 

Stennett. R.G.; Smythe, P.C.; Hardy, M.; and Wilson, H.R. "Develop- 
mental Patterns in Elemental Reading Skills: Upper-Case Lower-Case 
Equivalences." Mimeographed. London, Ontario: Board of Education, 
1971. 

Stennett, R.G.; Smythe, P.C.; Hardy, M.; and Wilson, H.R. "Develop- 
mental Trends in Letter-Printing Skill."' Perceptual and Motor Skills 34 

(1972) : 183-186. 

Stennett, R.c;.: Smythe, P.C.; Hardy, M.; and Wilstm, H.R. "A Method for 
Analysing the Grapheme-Phoneme Structure of Primary Reading Text: 
Preliminary Findings.** Journal of Reading Behavior 2 (1970): 
263-280. 

Stennett, R.G.: Smythe, P.C.; Hardy, M.: Wilson, H.R.;and Thurlow, 
"Developmental Patterns in Elemental Reading Skills; Preliminary 
Report." Paper presented at Reading '71, York University, 197L 

Stennett, R.Ci.: Smythe, P.C ; Pinkney, J.; and Fairbairn, A. "The 
Relationsliip of Eyenjovement Measures to Psychomotor Skills an:i 
Other Filemental Skills Involved in Learning to Read/* Journal of 
Reading Behavic >/• 5 ( 1 973 ) : 1 • 1 3 . 

Stennett, R.(i.: Smythe, P.C; and Thurlow, M. "A Pilot Investigation of 
the Relationship i)f I-yemovemeni Measures to Letter-Printing and 
Other Elemental Skills Involved in Learning to Read/* Special 
Education in Canada 45 (1971 ): 27-30. 
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Category: Uoadin^ 
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Title: t'lu/c l'ii»coduio 
Author: Wilsun L. Tavloi 

Age Raiiue: PiiinaiA . InUMiiioiiuilo. Jiiiu«»i Uii.h. Soiiiur Iliiih. 
l\»il'Soc.uular\ Adull 

Description of Instrument: 

Purfhtsi': lo inouNUio olTocliv\Mici>b o\ coiiuniiiiUalioii. It has hoen 
wulolv Ui>od a> a nicasuie ol roadiiiu cnniprehoiisioii. 

Plivsh'ul Di'Siriptum: Tho wa^ tiibl seoii as a incuiUic of ihe 

roailahihl\ of a paNsaec. Ik)\v ihc cU»/e \Vl.lk^ as sucli a lueasuie is 
perhaps bosi explained by the author: 

. . The first stup is to "mutilate all iho samples." This is done by 
choosifuj d intchanical system of deleting the same number of 
wonis from each; ^ords are either "counted out" every fifth one, 
for example, miqhc be deleted or they are deleteci by use of a 
table of fjrid'MTi numbers. 

The mutilated p^'.ssacjes are then mimeographed or otherwise 
repr(;duced. with all missing words replaced by standard-size 
blai!ks. Subjt;cts arc asked to "close up the gaps" rn the passages by 
guessing the identities of the missing words and writing their 
guesst?s in thu corresponding blanks. 

Each lime a subject correctly guesses a missing word, he scores one 
point; his "clo^e score" for any particular passage is simply the 
total number of missing words that he guesses correctly. The scores 
of individual subjects are then added together, and the total clo^e 
score of the (jroup is allocuii'd to the passage concerned. 

The passage that scores the largest total of correct guesses is 
considered "most readable for the (,roup of subjects used - and 
most readable for the kind of population that group represents. 
Thf passage that scores the next largest cloee score is "next-most 
readable," urni so on. 

The iiext ste[) in the development of clo/e procedure concerned 
itsK'lf not with the readability of written materials themselves, but 
witli tin? comprehension of these materials by the readers. If the 
statemuni that a passage is "readable" means that it is "under* 
standable," then the scores that measure readability shoMc. 
measure comprehension too. 

It was thought that the r.umber of missing words any rruiividual 
quesj s correctly may indicate how well he, personally, is able to 
unde'«ta»id the passage at hand. The better he understands the 
meaning -despite mutilation of the form in which that meaning is 
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expfiissud the bettor should be the subject's chance of guessing 
whdt words will comf3lotely restore the passage to its original form. 



Further, because learning depends on the comprehension and 
retention of new information, and because comprehension itself 
depends on both native intelligeiKe and how much one already 
knows, It seemed thai clo^e scuies niiyht (|uantity more than just 
comprehension; :hey might also measure intelligence, existing 
knowledge and success in learning and remembering. (Taylor, 
1956, pp. 4344.) 

Tavlur (l^^5^) alsi) indicates that the inolluHi can be applied lo 
auditory js well as visual emnnuinicution. and to laniiuages other than 
l-.ndish (p. 42). 

Validity, Keliubility,and Normative Data: 

Considerable research has been carried out on the validity and 
reliability ol the clo/c and extensive bibliographies have been 
compiled. TlK)be listed below represent only some of the literature 
available. 

Orderinu Information: 

Avaiiabie only \u Jouniulism Quarterly, 
Related Documents: 

Bonnulh. J.K *'('lo/.e Ueadabilily Procedure." CSl^lP Occasional Report, 
No. 1. Los Anueles; I niversity ofCalii nnia, 1^)(>7. 

Bornuith. J.R. "Clo/e Tests as Measuves of Readability and Comprehen- 
sion .Ability." Dissertation. Indiana Inuversity, \^K^1. 

Robinson. R.l). An lnth>cJucti(>n to the Clo:c Procedure. Newark, Del.: 
International Reading Association. 1^>72. 

laxlor, W.L. "Recent Developments in tlie I'se of v'lo/e Procedure." 
Journalism Quarterly y> ( l^J5(v): 42-48. 
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nUe. Uller nircclioiiahty lost 
Word Direclioiialily Test 
SenkMice Dircclioiialily Test 

Author: Brian T. Twohig 

Age Range: Pre-Sclu>ol. Priiuar\ 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: Ti) nioasurc the subject's ability to discriminate between 
alphabetic letters varied over three spatial dimensions (left -right, 
vertical, and conibination letVright and vertical). 

Date ofOmstnu'tion: 1 ^^72 

Physical Descripthm: Ten letters of the alphabet were selected tor the 
following reasons: ( 1 ) the letter was assy metrical in order that it could 
be drawn in diireroiu spatial orientations without becoming an actual 
match ol itsell (i.e., b-d versus v-v): (2) each letter when spatially 
translormed matched another letter (n-u) or closely approximated 
another letter (h-y). f-acli letter is represented in tw.) items and is 
tested when the letters are in isolation, in the context of words, and in 
the context ol* words in sentences. The tests can be administered in 
griuips and take about twenty minutes to complete. The pupils are 
instructed to put their finger on tlie first letter (word, sentence) and to 



find a letter (word, sentence) just like 
Vf ith a pencil. 


it and put a mark through it 


Letter Directionality: 






q g d p 


cj b 




Word Directionahty: 






weh nib weh 


wey 


wed wep 


Sentence Directionahty: 






Sit on the chair, 

Si>on the chair. 
Sit in the shade. 
Sit on the chair, 
Sif on the chair. 
Si> on the chair. 







Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 



Normative data are based on the performance of 30 boys and 30 girls 
who were ct)mpleting grade one. Means and standard deviations are 
l>rovtded for scores obtained and for times taken to complete the test, 
for high, average, and low readers. Content validity is discussed for the 
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tost. Letters wou» rDtatod sd that tliey represonteU tlie dimensions 
'lelt'iight/' ••vertical;' and "combination let't-righl and veriical/^The 
order of test items was randomi/ed as was tlie order ol' letters in words 
and sentences. Correlations between test scores and word accuracy 
scores on the Neale Analysis Test of Reading AbiUty were .33. .13, 
.5(\ AX. for letters, words, sentences, and total, respectively. All 
coefticients except the second were sigiulicanl at the .01 level. The 
split-half method was used to establish reliability for the test. When 
Corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula for length, the coefficients 
were .(>(>. .41 , .^)U for letters, wv)rds, and sentences, respectively. 

Ordering Information: 

hl)RS(l-.I)U^)l 724) 

Related Documents: 

Twohig, Brian T. "An Investigation into the Relationship between Body 
Directionality. Letter Directionulity, and Reading Achievement of 
(irade One Children.'* Thesis. U'liversity of Alberta Jidmonton, 1972. 
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Category: Reading 



Title: Idenlificalion of Simple and Compound Vowels 
by First Graders 

Author: Ouida T. Wright 

Age Range: Primary 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To determine whether by structuring and sequencing mono^ 
syllabic CVC, CVVC, and CVCe Hnglish words in two different 
patterns^ administered with the same controlled procedures, boys and 
girls in grade one would be facilitated in detecting, identifying, and 
discriminating among single vowels and their combi'ied forms; in 
associating them with their specific pronunciations; and in transferring 
this knowledge to other words and other compound vowels after a 
limited but intensive period of treatment. 

Date of Comtruction: 1970 

Physical Description: Basically there were two pretests, two experi- 
mental treatments, and two posttests (one pretest and posttest being 
common). The first pretest was designed to test knowledge of simple 
vowels. This criterion was devised and administered on the assumption 
that knowledge of simple vowels is a reliable index of a pupiPs 
readiness to learn cotnpound vowels and may even be a prerequisite of 
this skill. All the vowels (a, e. i, o, u) were included in CVC words 
which formed minimal pairs for a total of 40 words. The second 
pretest also served as one posttest and was the prime criterion for 
selection of the sample and evaluation of the treatments. The words 
for this pretest were selected on the basis of their frequency of 
occurrence and their utility in current usage in the American English 
lexicon. The compound vowel units (digraphs) ea, ai, ee, and were 
used. The last of fhese was not mcluded in the treatments and was 
intended to serve vS a means of testing the ability of the pupils to 
apply any generali/ation they may have formed to other compound 
vowel units. A wide variety of consonants was included. As the reading 
programs which the children were following emphasized consonants in 
the first grade, it was possible to vary the environments of the simple 
and compound vowel units in order to test precise knowledge of the 
appropriate pronunciations. However, **r" and **w" in final position 
and **r" in disjunctive (CVCe) forms were excluded because of the 
well-known modification of vowel sounds in such environments. The 
children were, therefore, exposed to a sample of words which were 
highly regular in structure as well as in pronunciation. In other words, 
there was an almost perfect orthographic-sound relationship. Four 
words were selected for each simple and compound vowel and for the 
a-e, i-e. o-e patterns for a total of 48 words. There were two posttests. 
The pretest of 48 monosyllabic CVC. CVVC and CVCe words 
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144 (drNcribcd above) was used as the prime criterion for evaluating the 
treatments. In addition, a separate test of 24 synthetic words was 
devised to include all the vowels and vowel combinations on the first 
list. Only two words in each category were selected and the list was 
made only hall' as long as the first posttest to reduce the incidence of 
inattention during tlie testing [)eriod. The same constraints were used 
as tor tlie regular l-.nglish words. 

Treatment materials consisted of sequences of CVC. C'VVC.and CVCe 
words arranged so as to help the pupils to observe the similarities and 
differences in the structure and pronunication of each type of word 
and to arrive at a generalization to aid in pronouncing other words like 
tliem. Two series of materials were devised, one tor each of two 
experimental treatments. Tliere were two sessions in each experimental 
treatment condition and two sequences were devised for each session. 
The words for each session were arranged in sets of four pairs. The 
words were typed in lower case to prevent the children from including 
the capital letter as a difference in the words presented to them. All 
tlie words used in the tests and treatments were typed double-spaced 
on white bond paper or on 8" x 5" white file cards, with an 
I nderwood primer typewriter having a typescript very similar to that 
of the print used in the scliools in which the experiment was 
conducted. Tlie letters were retraced with a fine felt-tipped black pen 
to produce a clear legible appearance. 

Validity , Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Content validity was assured by the use ot* frequency and utility data 
m the selection of the test items. As another measure of vahdity, 
correlations were calculated between the scores on the Hnglish words 
and those on the .yntlietic words the assumption being that if the 
tests are measuring skill in identifying and pronouncing the vowel 
combinatiois in monosyllabic CVC (mat), CVVC (soap), and CVCe 
(bone) words, rather than, for example, memory ot* certain aspects of 
the training sessions, then the scores on both tests should correlate 
highly. The correlations for the scores for the control and two 
expeiimental groups, respectively, were .^0, .88, and .80. The 
reliability ci)effkients for tlie prctest-posttest scores for the English 
words for the control and two experimental groups, respectively, were 
.^7. .93, and .94: similar coefficients for the synthetic words were .79, 
.78. and .79. Data on tlie difficulty of particular items on the posttests 
are reported in the findings. 

Ordering information: 

hDRS(i;D091 765) 

Related Documents: 

Wright, O.T. "Identification of Simple and Compound Vowels by First 
Ciraders." Uisst*rtMtinn. Cornell University, 1970. 
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Standard English as a 
Second Language or Dialect 



n. Baclens Beardsniore^ A. Reiikin 
147 A Test of SpokcMi linglish 

Frederick H. Brengelinan, John C. Manning 
150 Linguistic Capacity Index 

Jersey City Stale College: Vineland School District; National Consortia 
tor Bilingual I'Aliication 

153 Parent Questionnaire on Bilingual Education 
Walter Loban 

1S5 Categories Tor Tallying Problems in Oral Language 
Arlv*ne Mantell 

157 Test ol Language Judgment 

*Tlu)mas C, McNamara. James I;. Ay.:er» Irvin J. I'arber 
34 Semantic Dillerential Scales for I'se with Inner-City Pupils 

Diana S. Natal icio. Frederick Williams 

Questionnaire for l-A'aluators of Black Language Samples. 

Questionnaire lor livaluators of' Mexican American Language 
159 Samples 

Robert L. Polit/er. Mary R. Hoover 
l6l Standard Discrimination Test 

Richard C. Rystrom 

165 Rystiom Dialect Test 

* Reviewed in Luniiuui^t' Ih'wlopmvnt seetiDti. 
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Category: Slatulavd I iidish a Secoiui Lanmiagc or Dialect 
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Title: A Tost ot Spoken l.iiglish 

Authors: H. Bactens Beaidsiuore and A. Renkin 

Age Range: Post-Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

hirpasv: To test tlie degree of accuracy, lluency, and intelligibility in 
spoken l-.nglish in a manner wluch will produce information similar to 
that which could be obtained by an interview tecliniquc, while at the 
:iame time being nune objective and less time-consuming. 

Dau* ofConstnu tion: 1 

Physical lh*scni>[i(>n: The test is used at the Institute of Phonetics of 
the L'mversity of Brussels in order to determine a student's level of 
p'''>ficiency for placement in audio-oral linglisli language courses. The 
n of instruction is an active and practical workmg knowledge of 
r.nglish. not the production of language specialists. Because intelligi- 
bility is the goal, minor defects of pronunciation, accentuation, and 
intonation are ignored insofar as they do not alter tlie meaning of the 
conmuinication. The test is based upon the idea of fictitious dialogue. 
The student reacts to specific and grammatically correct stimuli which 
determine the response to be provided. He participates in the dialogue 
with a tape-recorded voice so as to establish liis ability to manipulate 
spoken languagi* in an active way tliat simulate^; interview behavior. 
Tlie test items were selected in order to leave little scope for variations 
in the answers. Items were tried on a variety of native speakers, 
including young children. Item content was based on conlrastive 
analyses of the two languages invo'ved and on what was considered 
basic to an elementary knowledge of spoken Hnglisli. Questions were 
avoided which brought into play the level of intelligence or general 
knowledge of the student. Before each section of items, instructions 
are given in the native language. K.xamples of linglish responses are 
then provided. The following are illustrations of the basic abilities 
tested : 

1. The manipulation of numbers and dates, e.g., 
S: Tell me when you were born? 

R: I was born on the fifth.nf Jo. 1950. 

2. The correct use of adverbs, e.g., 

S: What do you usually drink at breakfast? 
R: I usually/normally drink tea at breakfast. 

3. The ability to provide simple personal factual information, e.g., 
S: How did you come here today? 

R: I came i)y tram/on foot/in my father's car. 
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148 4. The ability to aqreo with a speaker using the basic tenses of regular 

and irregular verbs (this usage of the verb was a criterion employed 
throughout the test), e.g., 
S: I liked that novel, did you? 
R: Yes, I did. 

5. The ability to express disagreement with a speaker , e.g., 
S: Will you be in on Sunday? 

R: No, I won't. 

6. The ability to put a question to a speaker, e.g., 
S: Ask me if I've been to Spain. 

R: Have you been to Spain? 

7. The ability to indicate comprehension of a sequence of events or 
the relationship between cause and effect, e.g., 

S: She bought a ticket, then she caught the train; what did she do 

before she caught the train? 
R: She bought a ticket. 

8. The use of the simple past tense of irregular verbs and the natural 
use of personal pronouns in dialogue, e.g., 

S: Did you meet my sister? 

R: Yes, I met your sister yesterday. 

9. The correct use of the conditional, e.g., 

S; She won't do any work because she's tired. And if she wasn't 
tired? 

R; She'd do some work. 

10. The correct use of the perfect conditional, e.g., 

S: She wouldn't have seen him because he didn't arrive on time; 

and if he'd arrived on time? 
R: She'd have seen him. 

A printed correction sheet is available which provides the most 
probable answers. The criterion to be adhered to in evaluating 
responses is intelligibility to the native speaker. Administration 
requires seventeen minutes, scoring approximately five minutes. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Available statistical data refer to the first 30 lest items and not to the 
two final test sections consisting of 10 items. The degree of difficulty 
and discriminatory power of each item was estimated and expressed as 
a mark varying from 0 to 100 on a linear scale. An average item 
difficulty of 50.77 and an average discrimination of 38.00 was 
calculated for 180 French-speaking subjects. Difficulty range was 47, 
or 72 li) 25 on the linear scale. Discrimination range was 4b, or 67 to 
2\ on the scale. The lest is interpreted, therefore, to be of moderate 
difficulty, with no extremely easy or difficult items. The distribution 
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ot total scores wub iu)iinaL with a mean of I4»b and a standard 149 
deviation ot* S.S^K A Spoannan-Brown, split-halt' reliability coefficient 
was calculated at *86. Because this test is never used in isolation, but as 
part of a battery of five measures, reliability is said to be enhanced, 
(liven no satisfactoiy external crilerii)n, validity has not yet been 
estimated. 

Ordering Information: 

l-DRS(HD091 770) 

Rebted Documents: 

Beardsmore, H.B., and Renkin, A. **A Test of Spoken linglish/' Inhr- 
naiional Review of Applied Lingttistics in Language Teaching 9 
(1971): Ml.d J 042 S70) 
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150 Category: Slaiulaiil f nglish as a SccDiid Laniiuagc or Dialect 



Title: Linguistic Capacity Index 

Authors: l-'rederick H. Brenyelnian and Jv)lin Minninu 

Age Range: f'l nnaiy 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: The test may be used as a measure of Mn^ilisli language 
readiness to assist tlie classroom teaclrer in grouping native Spanisli- 
speaking pupils for linglish language instruction. Tlie index also may 
be used to assess pupil acliicvement in learning linglisli as a foreign 
language. 

I>ulc of Comtnu'tiim: I^H^4 

Physical Description: Ba^ed on a contrastive analysis of l-nglisli and 
Spanisli grammar and plionology, tlie Linguistic Capacity Index 
consists of tluee 20'item sections: Vocabulary Recognition, Con- 
trastive Plionology. and C )ntrastive (irammar. All 60 items measure 
vocuhulary development. Tlie Vocabulary Recognition section meas- 
urej» recognition of noun, verb, preposition, and adjective forms. The 
Contrastive Phonology section measures the pupils* ability to dis- 
tinguish the following pairs of words, wliicli are contrasted in Lnglish 
but not in Spanish: 



(bean • bin) 


(bought - boat) 


(ship • chip) 


(mane • men) 


(pull - pool) 


(lather • ladder) 


(cat • cot) 


(bad - bed) 


(cupboard • covered) 


(cot • cut) 


(Sue - zoo) 


(think • sink) 



The Contrastive (irammar section measures tlie pupils' understanding 
of linglish function words, word order, and inflectional constructions 
which do not correspond to semantically similar constructions in 
Spanish: 



can plus a simple verb 
be plus ing as present tense 
has f)iuse/? as perfect tense 
noun as indirect object 
likes 

is cold vs. has a cold 

netjative in verb plus auxiliary constructions 

(/o-auxillary constructions 

er and est adjective comparison 

be going to as future 

noun as noun-modifier 

passive with be ()lus past participle 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Tlie authors recDiiunciul lesliiig iu> more than ten pupils at a time. All 151 
items must be pronounced naturally by a native Hnglish-speaking 
examiner. Total test time is J5 minutes witli breaks between sections 
recommended. A pretest was designed to familiar i/e pupils with 
marking lines and circles, following symbol directions, and sequencing 
of test items. To assist pupils in the location of test items and to aid 
them in holding their place, eacli test item is preceded by a box 
containing one of five symbols. The examiner, using a set of symbol 
cards, states, "Put your finger on the picture that looks like this. In the 
big square ( I ) .\fark the hand. Mark (he hand. 



Vocabulary Recognition 




( 1 2) ''Mark the p^n. Mark the pan. " 



Contrastive Phonology 




(19) "Mark the boy who is the tallest. Mark the boy who is the 
tallest/' 

Contrastive Grammar 



19 




The Linguistic Capacil> liidex yields a raw score and a percentile rt?nk. 
Item analyses reveal specific weaknesses for language instruction. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

.4 Linguistic Approach to (he leaching of hnglish as a foreign 
Language (o Kindergar(en Pupils Whose Primary Language is Spanish 
(('leveland: Bell and Howell Co., Micro Plioto Division, 1966) 
describes a reliability and validity study directed by the authors using 
1()7 subjects. The test was also administered to 300 kindergarten 
children in IJSOt Project #2821 and to over 2,400 first graders in 
Cooperative Research Reading Projects #2648 an * #2734. 
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1 52 Ordering Inft)rmatum : 



liDRSlhUUWl 753) 
Related Documents: 

l-mvlcr. 1.1). ''The Brenueliuaii-Ntaiiniiig l.injiuisliv: Capacity Index as a 
l^rcdiclor ot Reading Achicveinenl." Disserlalion, The University of 
Texas al Austin. l^K^^). 

Jameson. (l.R. "The Development of a Phonemic Analysis tor an Oral 
I'nglish Proticiency Test tor Spanisli-Speaking Schoi)! Beginners.** 
Dissertation. The L'niversity ot' Texas at Austin, Uk>7. 

Ott. h.H. "A Study ot* Levels oi ITuencv and Proficiency in Oral Lnglisli 
ot* Spanisli-Speaking Sclu)ol Beginners." Dissertation, The University 
ot" Texas at Austin, IVb?. 
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Title: Parent Questiminuire on Bilingual Education 

Authon»: Je*- .»v City State College, New Jersey; Vinelaiui School District, 
New Jersey: National Consortia Tor Bilingual liducalion. Fort 
Worth. Texas 

Age Range: Post-Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

hirposc: To deteinune the attitudes and intluence ot* parents who 
have children in bilingual education programs. 

Date (^} Omstmvtum: 1 ^>72 

Physical Dcschpiuni: Tlie questionnaire includes 37 items, covering 
such factors as taiuily background, language usage at home, and 
aspirations \<n the education ot* tlie cluldren. The National Consortia 
for Bilingual l-Aiucation developed accompanying techniques for 
administering the questionnaire, along with possible uses of the 
resulting information. Personal interviews In the homes of the parents 
being surve>ed are recommended over group administration at a called 
meeting, telephoning, or mailing. The information gathered may be 
used to assess communication witli parents, to modify the instruc- 
tional program, to revise parent involvement, and to provide informa- 
tion on specitic cliildren in the program. Sample items follow: 

6. How far do you expect your daughters to go in school? 

1. Finish elementary school 

2. Finish jL.nior high school 

3. Finish high school 

4. Finish 2 years of college 

5. Finish college 

6. Finish craduate school 

11. In what ian'iuage did your husband (or wife) receive most of his 
(her) educaticn? 

1. Only Spanish 

2. Mostly Spanish 

3. Only English 

4. Mostly Englisii 

5. Englisfi and Spanish equally 

25. When you talk to your husband or wife, which lufiguage do you 
speak? 

1. Only Spanish 

2. Mostly Spanish 

3. Only English 

4. Mostly English 

5. English and Spanish equally 





154 29. What lancjuage do your children speak when they play with their 
fritMuls outdoors? 

1. Only Spanish 

2. Mostly Spanish 

3. Only English 

4. Mostly English 

5. English and Spanish eijually 

37. Would you like a Spanish version of Sesame Street? 
Yes No 



Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Ni>ne available. 
Ordering Information: 

HDRS (l'i:)05S803) 
Related Dt)cunients: 

Jersey City Stale College, New Jersey; Vineland Scliuol District. New 
Jersey; and National Consortia for Bilingual l-ducalion. Fort Worth, 
Texas, "Parent yuesiionnaire on Bilingual Hduealion." Washingloni 
DC; i:niled Stales Office of Hduealion, Department of Health, 
i:ducalion and Welfare. \^)72, (HD 058 803) 

Las Cruces School District. New Mexico, and National Consortia for 
Bilingual liducalion. Fort Worth. Texas. "Parent Questionnaire." 
Wasliinglon. D.C.: United Stales Office of Fducalion. Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare. 1971. (liD062 843) 

Mcdinnus. (;.R.. el al. 'Tarenl Altitudes toward Hducation Scale.'* Las 
Cruces School District. New Mexico; National Consortia for Bilingual 
Hducation. {-ort Worth. Te.xas; and United States Office of Education, 
Department of Health, liducalion and Welfare, 1972. (LD 058 804) 
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Category: Staiulaul I nglhli a SlcuiuI Laiijiuauc or Dialect 
Title; ( ateunries \o\ lallyiiiu Pioblcius iii t)ial Language 
Author: Walter b^haii 

Age Range: l'ie Sv.iu)i>l. t'iunai\ . liUeMiu\liatc. .Iiiini>i Itiiih 

UeNcriptioii ot Instrument. 

Puriuisc. To uieniitv the most crucial aiul frequent oral L'un'uge 
deviations from ilaiulard I niihsli. in order to assist teachers in deciding 
where In place instructional emphases. 

Dull' oj Omstnu tiini. l^oo 

Physical Pcscnpticn: Once a year lor ten years ( 1^>5.>-1''>(0) a sample 
»»f oral speech was recorded for a representative group of 338 pupils in 
^ladci kindergarten through nine. At the bevnnnint' of eaeh individual 
mlerview. the examiner encouraged the subject to become talkative by 
askutg him questi«Mis about playmates, games, television, illness, and 
wishes. Next, the subject was shown, for the remainder of the 
mlerview. a seiies ot' six pictures, the ii'ime pictures being used for all 
subjects, lhe^e pictures were chosen for tiieir interest, their success in 
prehminary trials, or their value in previous research. The subjects were 
asked to discuss what they- saw m each picture and what each picture 
made them think about. Tliese recorded interviews, traiiscribed into 
written form, became the basis for analysis. Language samples were 
first segmented into oral intonation patterns (phonological units) as 
judge' by cniuo'irs of inllection, stress, and pause in the subjects* 
speech. Within phonological units, syiUactic units were identified. 
Such segments are termed comnumication units and signify an instance 
of independent predication. Next, examples of nonstandard l-nglisli 
were underlined in the segmeius, and as examples occurred they were 
assigned to tentative categories. Eventually the following categories 
were tound to accouiU for all examples of nonstandard oral Imglislr ; 

Categories Used for Tatlying Problems 
in Oral Language 

Verb Problems 

1A: Lack of atirt?f?mont of subject and verb, third person singular 

(exdudinq all forms of the verb to he) 
IB: Lack of agreement of subject and verb for all forms except the 

tbird pi.'rson sirujular (again excluding all forms of the verb to be) 
1C: Lack of agrt»ement of subject and verb while using forms of the 

vtjrb to be 
ID. Omission of the verb to be 
IE: Omissioti of auxiliary vt?rbs 
IF. Nonstan(iar(i use of verl) forms 
1G: loconsistency in tfie use of tense 
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1 56 Pronoun Problems 

2A: Nonstdtuidfd use of pronouns 

2B: Use of that instedci of who as a rolative pronoun referring to 
persons 

2C: Confusing use of pronouns 

Syntactic Conhiston 

3A: Ambiguous placement of a word, phrase, or clause 
3B: Awkward arrangement or incoherence 
4A: Omission (except of auxiliary verbs) 
4B: Unnecessary repetition 

Other Problems 

5A: Nonstandard connection (prepositions) 
58: Nonstandard connection (conjunctions) 
6A: Nonstandard modification (adjectival) 
6B: Nonstandard modification (adverbial) 

7: Nonstandard use of noun forms 

8: Double negatives 

9: Nonstandard use of possessives 



Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

I'our hubjecl gioups were drawn train the larger sample of 338 
children, l .ey included a random group (n = 50), a Caucasian group 
high in language proficiency (n = 21), a Caucasian group low in 
language proficiency (n = 21), and a Negio group low in language 
proficiency (n = 21). Examples of nonstandard oral usage were 
classified, counted, and compared across subject groups. Adjusted 
arithmetic means, excluding the extreme 10 percent of the subjects, 
were calculated for each of the 21 separate language? deviations. 

Ordering Information: 

i:i)HS(hD023 (>53) 

Related Documents: 

l.oban.W. Problems in Oral Ijij^lish. NCTI-: Research Report No. 5. 
t'rbana. 111.: National Council of Teachers of Hnglisb, 196(). (HI) 023 
b53) 

L^ban. VV. Tlic iMn^ia^c nfl':lumcntary Scliool (Mdrcn: A Study of the 
Vsv and Control of Lanf^ua^e, I'.ffcctiveness in Communicati(m, and 
the Relationships among Speaking, Reading, Writing, and Listening, 
NCir: Research Report No. 1. Urbana. 111.: National Council of 
Teachers oi linglish, l^)()3. 
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Category: Slatnlaid 1 lu'li^li as a St^c^iiui Laiiguaui* oi Dialect 157 

Title: Ichi ul Lauiiiiauo .liuiiiiDiMil 

Author: Arlonc Mantell 

Age Range: Intofincilialc 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpnsc: lo measure ability to cIiddsc rulcb of standard I'li^lish and 
black I niilish as Ihcy arc appropriate to a situational context. 

Daw i>f Comtnictum: 1^)7 1 

Physu-al DescripHan: The test, which requires approximately 30 
minutes to administer and 5 niimites to score, consists of 20 items. It 
is an untimed uroup test, "/ith reading assistance available it' necessary 
tVorn the examiner. Thirteen items present a situational context and 
;»Nk tlie subject to choose the more appropriate of two possible 
sentences. l-or these items, one or more grammatical elements were 
translated mto botli black hnglish and standard linglish. Five items 
present the subject with a situational context and ask him to devise a 
reply. Two other items present a sentence and ask the subject to make 
an appropriate response. Of the 20 items, 12 require a response in 
standard I.-nglisli and S require a response in black Hnglish. Sample 
items tollow: 

7. If you were speaking informally to a friend, which would you say: 

a. Does Jane like this hat? 

b. Do Jane like this hat? 

10. You are talking to the school librarian, telling her your friend's 

opinion of a book she checked out yesterday. Fill in the 

appropriate past tense, using the verb, 53/. She , "I 
liked the pictures in Stevie. " 

6. You want to ask the teacher if you and your friend can go to the 
auditorium to practice some songs. What would you say? Write 
/our answer here (at least one sentence): 

18. Somebody asks you: You gonna do your homework? Supply the 
appropriate answer here (More than one word, please!): . 



Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The test has both content and construct validity. Grammatical 
elements tested are m»»nrioned througlioui the literature and are 
identical to those appearing in llducation Study Center Bidialectal 
Task (Barat/) Standard constructions include third person verb 
agreement, use oTilie copula, negation, past marker, possessive marker, 
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158 aiul UNO ot the verb /o J(k Black lin^lish ci)iislruclU)ns itKludo third 
poison verb inaikcr, /oio pDSsessivc marker, use of hi\ do, and 
senuiitic eleiiioius ainl aiuLur;/. In addition to the liuidelines presided 
b\ the htoratiue and the Bidialectal Task itself, the lest was submitted 
to a panel o!" experts in the field of black dialect tor review. The results 
ol a ^ludy nf toiu fifth-uukle classes show that the instrument did 
distinuuisli between experimental and control uvoups on tlie factor of 
laiiiiuaue judiiiuenl. A Kuder-Kichardson reliability coefficient was 
computed which yielded U.7() for an n ot SS. 

Ordering liiformatidn; 

I DRSd DUOl 7U>) 

Related Ddcurnents: 

Mantell. A. "An Assessment of Two Curriculum Strategies for Increasing 
Bidialectal Proficiency ol Speakers of Non-Standard Dialect in tlie 
litth (ivade in the New York Metropolitan Area/' New York 
I luversity, 1^^72. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Category: Slaiulaul l iiuhsh as a Secoiul Language or Dialect 

Title: QuesliDiiiiaire \or I valualors ot Black Language Samples; 

Questionnaire Un Lvalualors d!* Mexican-American Language 
Samples 

Authors: Diana S. Natalicio and l ioilerick WhUams 

Age Range: l*re-School. Humary 

Description of Instrument 

Purpose: To evaluate the oral language ot' cluKlrcu in kindergarten 
tlMinmh second grade using sentence imitation materials. 

Date (\f'C( instruct urn: i^>7 1 

Physical Dcscriptum: Tapes ot ten Mack and ten Mexican-American 
children who had responded ti^ a set ot' commercially available lesl 
material ^ were evaluated by panels ot experts, f* valuations for both 
gioups mvolveil judgments concerning language dominance, standard 
American l-nglish (SAL) comprehension. SAL production, SAL 
ph()no|ogy. SAL intonation. SAL intlections. SAL syntax, language 
pathologies, and piedictions ot' reading achievement. In addition, the 
Mexican-.-\merican children were evaluated on Spanish comprehension, 
Spanish production. Spamsh phonology. Spanish intonation, and 
Spanish svntax. Lor each scaleii item, evaluators provided a description 
of their bases tor judgment. Linallv. evahiators responded to open- 
ended questions regarding instructional needs, reading achievement, 
and overall reaction. Sample items tollow: 

1. A. How would you rate this child with regiiiid to language 
dominance? 

Spanish: Strong :::::::: Weak 
English: Strong :::::::: Weak 

B. On which particular aspects of this child's performance did you 
base the above ratings? Please be specific. 

Aspect As in: Aspect As in: 



5. A. How would you rate this child's mastery of xhc phonology of 
SAE? 

Good ::::::: Bad 



^Th»« Gloria and David Tf^st c by LdrulUl^g^^ Arts. Inc.. Austin. Tf?xas. 19&8. 
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Upon whicfi dspects of this child's performance did you base 
your rjtifuj^^ Please l)e specific. 

Vowels As in: Con5ondf)ts As in: 



I 

10. A. Is th»?fe diiythiny m this child's performance which would lead 
you to make predictions reyardiny his learniny to read? 
Yes No 

B. If yus. what are they? 

C. Please indicate those aspects of the child's performance which 
are relevant in your piedictions. 

Aspects Asia: Aspects As in: 



Validity. Reliability. and Normative Data: 

f-ittcoii lanviiiaec >|>ccialists served as ovaUialors for the black samples; 
tonrteeii evaliialurs coiisidcred the Mexican-American samples. The 
perturmaiice ut' eav.'h child was evaluated on a seven-point scale, except 
tor two binars (^'es-^o) items. .Ml ratings were analv/ed lu determine 
means, standard deviation^. ;nul reliability estimates of the ovalualurs' 
lalmL's. Results indicated a high reliabilils- of scale judgments (range: 
.^'5.s.>-.iSt>72) for ratings of intonation, language pathologies, and for 
prcdictv>ns of reading achievement. The comments which served as 
bases for making scale judgments were liighly consistent with language 
deviatit>nb lspi:all\ identified in the iwi> linguistic samples and were 
congruent with the scale i iinigs themselves. Responses to open-ended 
ijuestioiis were tnaikedly inconsistent, often retlecting reticence to 
make major judgments ba.sed upon limited data as well as differences in 
I .iiiosopliies of language instruction. 

Ordering Information: 

1T;RS{1-.1)U51 OMU) 

Related Documents: 

Nvilalici»». l).S.. ami Williams. I-. Repetition in an Oral l.an^ia^c 
Assessment Teelinupie. l-inai Report, ruiversily of Texas at Austin, 
(enter tor Communication Research. Contract No. ()1'.(/-U-'^U-1H78- 
715. t niled .Stales Office of 1-ducalion. March l^i? 1 . ( IT) O.S 1 oSU) 

Nalaluio. 1}.S.. and Williams. I-. "Oral Language Assessment." Paper 
presented at the meeting of the American l-ducalional Research 
Association. Chicago. Apiil P^7:. (1 OU(k^ 
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Category: Slaiulaul I wAisU as a SccdiuI Language oi Dialect 



Title: SlanJaid Disciuniiiatiiui lest(Sl)T) 

Authors: Robeil L. Polii/ei and Mai> R. Hiu>vei 

Age Range: Pnniars . liueinicihalo 

Description of Instrument: 

Pur/u^sc lo measure the ability ti» vhHeieiUiate staiulard lioin 
nonstandard black dialect. 

Duit' of CommtctUui: l*^)"^: 

Physical Descnpuon: I he instriuuent is ba^ed upon the assumption 
that children who are ti> var>iii^ ileureos bidialectal in black non- 
standard and black i>tandard l-nglish require the ability to dilTerenliate 
standard hoiu uoiistatidaid speech as a ptorequisite !\»r porforniinii 
varunis tasks connected with readiim and language aits. Test items 
cinisist t»t pairs oT sentences, one standard and i>ne niJnstandard. liight 
graduate students in educatii>n served as a panel of judges to determine 
the dialect represented b\ each sentence, l-aeh of the 11 test items was 
validated b\ at least seven out ol eiglit judges. Since the test is not 
meant tt» distinguish wliite speech rri>ni black speech, all sentences 
reci>rded i»n the test tape were spoken by educated black speakers 
capable oT producing buth standard ami nonstandard dialects. The lest 
contains two sectii>ns. Section .4 (Sl)T A) consists ol* 10 items in which 
the ditference between standard and nonstandard speech is primarily 
phoni»K»gical. Section B (SI)TB) consists uf 17 items in which the 
ililTercMce is primarily grammatical. 



l a. It sure is cold today, 

b. l^ol is cold today. 

2. a. The (nsmbol is [fofaisebm], (sltbrnl hundred, 
b. The number is four five seven, eleven hundred. 

3. d. Do your (tifj hurt (wlfj the braces on? 
b. Do your teeth hurt with the braces op? 

4. a. Did they take their driving tests? 
b. Did they take they drivin' [ttsoz] ? 

5. a. (nae^dwan ov©m] came to the meetiri* (sac ^srde) . 
b. Not one of them came to the meetinc) Saturday. 

6. a. We're throuqh with these extra papers so throw them away, 
b. We (Su w(t! these extra papers so [9o9m) away. 

7. a. The door to the grocery store bad posters on it. 
b. The (do) to the grocery (sto) had posters on it. 



SDTA 





They lae^kstl m« to go. 
They asked rne to go. 

The [denas won©] \,o to the shoppin' [send] . 
The dentist wants to go the shopping center. 

HtMp youtself to some coffee and doughnuts. 
Ihcp yosef] to some coffee and doughnuts. 

SDTB 

1. a. 1 spent about ten dollars. 

b, 1 spent around about ten dollars, 

2. a. Too bad we can't have nothing, 
b. Too bad we can't have anything. 

3. a, John might could do it. 
b. John might do it. 

4. a. He walks fast and talks a lot. 
b. He walk fast and talk a lot. 

5. a. Don't this suppose to be in the box? 
b. Isn't this supposed to be in the box? 

6. a. My uncle Jack works ali the time. 

b. My uncle Jack he be working all the time. 

7. a. I dranked it all up before she came, 
b. I drank it all up before she came, 

8. a. Bonnie's pencil is on the teacher's desk, 
b, Bonnie pencil on the teacher desk. 

9. a. My brother he went to the store, 
b. My brother went to the store, 

10, a. Why did he do that? 
b. Why he do that? 

11. a. Some of the women liked it. 
b. Some of the womens liked it. 

12. a. I'm going to go home, 
b. Ah mo go home. 

13, a. Is this the door to the closet? 
b. Dis here the door to the closet? 

14, a, Bobby ain't come yet. 
b. Bobby hasn't come yet. 

15. a. He's been going a iorig time, 
b. He been went to the store. 



162 8. a 

b. 

9. a. 
b. 

10. a. 
b. 
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16. a. Tht»y leucher wtMJt to thuy house for dinner, 
b. Their teacher went to their house for dinner. 
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1 7. a. Are you yoinc) to make that call for me? 
b. You (jo make that call for me? 

Ihc iionslandaui loaluios in the iiKiivkiual lest ilcnis can he dosciihod 
as t\»llo\vs: 



1 . Deletion of final-r. 

2. Deletion of final r; substitution of b- for -v-. 

3. Subsftution of f for final th {9). 

4. Fall of r in st and [)lural formation based on s rather than *$t 
(Itess^l for tosts). 

5. Deletion of -f • or replacement by ylottal stops. 

6. Deletion of r after th U); final th (6) replaced by -f. 

7. DeltJtion of final r 

8. Mf»tuthesis of sk- to ks- w^dSked. 

9. R<?tro(jressive assimilation of t to n in nt combination. 
10. Deletion of / before another consonant. 



1 . Use of two (luality inq adverbials. 

2. Negation of verb used with nothing. 

3. Use of double auxiliary. 

4. Third person singular without $ marker. 

5. Use of don't as negation instead of isn't (deletion of <l in 
supposed). 

6. Use of subject pronoun with a noun subject; use of invariant be. 

7. Nonstandard past Xense dranked. 

8. Possessive case formed without s. 

9. Use of subject pronoun with a noun subject. 

10. Use of do instead oi does: affirmative word order kept in (iucstion 

11. Nonstandard plural form womens, 

12. Use go \or going (monophthonqi/ation of / /ai/ io ah /ae/). 

13. Dehjtlon of copula is (substitution off/- for the- ISI). 

14. Passed negation expressed b/ ain't. 

15. Use of emphatic been to indicate past action with past tense form 
went (rather than participle 

16. Replacement of their by they (possibly a purely phonological 
phenomenon, r-deletion). 

17. Replacement of going by go (phonological deletion of -/a?^?); 
deletion of copula are. 



Reliability, Validitv\and Normative Data: 

The inNirunienl was adini/uslcred to 34 male and 4 ^ tcrnalo black 
childreiK arid to 33 male and 38 loniale while children. Subjects were 



SDTA 



SDTB 





164 in llie sccnnd, ti)urlh, and sixth grades. Black children were asked to 
identity each sentence as either "school talk" or **everyday talk." The 
white children were asked to identity eacli as either in **standard 
•scluuil-tvpe' I'nglisir* or in 'Mialect/* Achievement on both the SDTA 
and the SDTB was found to increase trum grade level to grade level. 
Black cluldvcn acliieved beltei tlian white cluldren at all three grade 
levels. Scores on the SDTA and SDTB correlate signiticantly with 
scDres on standardized achievement tests in reading for all of the black 
subjects (SDTA second grade .4^, tburth grade .48, sixth grade .32; 
SDTB second grade .62. fourtli grade .45, sixtn g :de .48). A 
signil'icant correlation exists only at the sixth-grade level for white 
subjects. 

Ordering Information: 

I DRS(hD0b2 464) 

1 apes: Koberi L. Polit/er and Mary B. Hoover 

Cent.'r for Research and Development in Teaching 
Stafiford University 
Stanford, CaHfornia^)4305 

Related Documents: 

Polii/er, R.L., and Hoover, M.B. The Development of A\\;'arene$s of Black 
Standard I Blaek Sonstandard Dialect Contrast among Primary School 
Children: A Pilot Study. Research and Development Memorandum No. 
83. Stantord University Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching, Stanford, California. Contract No. OLC-6-10O78 (Com- 
ponent 3A). United States OtYice of liducation, February 1972. (ED 

002 464) 
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Category: Slandard I n^lish as a St^cmU Language or Dialect 
Title: Rystfoiu Dialect Test 



Author: Richard C. Rystrom 
Age Range: Pre-Sctu)i)l. Primary 
Description of Instrument: 

hirfhisv: To discriiniiiate Negro dialect speech from standard liiiglish. 
Dale of Construction: 1^H>*'> 

Physical Description: The Rystrom Dialect Test is designed to 
overcome three problems encountered by researchers working in the 
area of Negro speech: (1) the problem of determining what stable 
elements distinguish Negro dialect from standard linglish; (2) the 
problem of constructing a test which is easily adminunered to a young 
child and is capable of neasuring the differences in diaK^ct; and (3) the 
problem of finding unbiased and simple methods of evaluating test 
results. The autlvor describes the development and limitations of four 
dialect test versions which established the procedures and content of 
the instrument reported here. An arbitrary, and admittedly somewhat 
inaccurate, decision was made to define Negro dialect as a series of 
deletion transformations applied to a standard Knglish base rather than 
as a discrete set of kernel sentences and transformational rules. The 
test consists ol a series of taped sentences which are to be repeated; 
24 pairs of sentences were chosen in such a way that the student hears 
pairs of sentences were chosen in such a way that the student hears 
and repeats each sentence twice, once with the features under study 
occurring in the sentence, and a secimd time without the features. 
When possible, each feature was used following every phoneme in 
l-.nglish. All sentence versions are meaningful. Speakers on the test 
tapes are wlute and include an Illinois female, a (ieorgia male, and a 
Georgia female. Test administration requires two tape recorders: one 
to be used as a playback device and a second to record the student's 
responses. The 24 sentences ultimately comprising the test were found 
during a trial administration to 12^ Negro and 100 Caucasian 
first graders in Cieorgia to be correctly repeated more than 80 percent 
of the time by white subjects and less than 20 percent of the time by 
black subjects. The types of features represented in the items include 
four sentences (#'s 4, 5. 6. 15) which lest for the past tense 
morpheme, eiuht items (#'s 1 . 2, 7, 10, 1 1 . 1 3. 1 6, 17) which test for 
the singular copula, five ( #*s 3, 1 2, 22, 24) which test for the probe 
modal will, one (#1^^) which e.xamines reduced consonantal clusters, 
and six (#^s 8, 14, 18, 20, 21, 23) which distinguish the plural copula 
trom the null lorm. 
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Rystrom Dialect Test^ 

Directions: "I'm yoiruj lo lell you some senterices. I want you to 
repeat each own after me, as I say it." 

Exdfnplf} iterm: 

1. We talk about cars. 

2. They follow us. 

3. The fisli swim up the river. 

4. The church burned. 

5. We carry them to the store. 

6. The chiltlren yet all they want lo eat. 

Test items. 

1. A. The light's burned out. 
B. The light burned out. 

2. A. The sky's clouded over. 
B. The sky clouded over. 

3. A. Some friends of Bob'll go with us. 
B. Some friends of Bob go with us. 

4. A. My friofKls played baseball. 
B. My friends play baseball. 

5. A. They followed us. 
B. They follow us. 

6. A. They always ordered a coke. 
B. They always order a coke. 

7. A. Our house's rented for fifty dollars. 
B. Our house rented for fifty dollars. 

8. A. The hairs on his neck're stiffened. 
B. The hairs on his neck stiffened. 

9. A. The children'll get all they want to eat. 
B. The children get all they want to eat. 

10. A. The book's ripped, 
B. The book ripped. 

1 1. A. His wife's parked in front of the gate. 
B. His wife parked in front of the gate. 



^ HystfOfT). M.C. "Testing Negro-Standard English Dialect Differences." Reading 
Research Quarterly 5 (1969) 507. 
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12. A. The people dt church'll sing hymns. 167 
B. The people at church sing hymns, 

13. A. The boy's finished. 
B. The boy finished. 

14. A. The people of the church're prepdred to fix the roof. 
B. The people of the church prepared to fix the roof. 

15. A. The hounds bayed at the moon. 
B. The hounds bay at the moon. 

16. A. The king's packed. 
B. The king packed. 

17. A. The girl's tired of the game. 
B. The girl tired of the game. 

18. A. His feet're tired from standing all day. 
B. His feet tired from standing all day. 

19. A. I don't need your cold. 
B. I don't need your coal. 

20» A. The boys under the bridge're finished swimming. 

B. The boys under the bridge finished swimming. 

21. A. The parks by the river're closed. 
B. The parks by the river closed. 

22. A. Only half'll want to visit a farm. 
B. Only half want to visit a farm. 

23. A. The ropes around the log're frayed. 
B. The ropes around the log frayed. 

24. A. The fish'll swim up the river. 
B. The fish swim up the river. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

f*acc validity was ilcinunslralcd. The mean score ditTerences between 
Negro and while subjects were highly significant on administrations to 
22 Negro and 22 while rural Georgia second graders, 107 Negro rural 
(ieorgia first graders, 7 Negro and 7 while urban Georgia three year 
olds, and 5 while urban Georgia four year olds. Mean scores for' the 
first sample were 0.1 for Negroes and 17.64 for whiles. Reliability 
figures, also partitioned by age and geograpliic region, were computed 
by the spHl-half method. Correlations range from .^)5 for while urban 
llirce year olds, to .o7 wliilc rural second graders. 
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Ordering Iiitornwtion: 

l.DRSlhlJU^M 75^n 

Tapes; Richard C\ Ryslroiii 

;>U^) Adctiiuld BuiUling 
C\>llcnv» ot lAliK'aluui 
rniversily ot (leorgia 
Athens, (leurgia ^OOUl 

Related Documents: 

RysiioiiK R.C. "Testing Negro-Standard linulisli Dialect Differences, 
KcaJiNjii Kcsyarch Quarttrly 4 (l^)^^^ 500-511. 
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Teacher Compete icy 



*LaVi)iin M. Bcmisoii 

58 IX»scrihinu and I- valualinu t'lassri)oin DiscussiDiis Dt* Poems 
U;naUl K.Callo 

171 Poetry Methods Ralini; Scale 

Theodore W. Hippie, llioinas R. Ciihliii 

173 Pretessional Reading of Teacners Uuestionnaire 

Jaiue^ Moelker, Richard Robb 

174 The "Place ot Drama" Questionnaire 

Alan L, Madsen 

175 Insliumcnl to Survey Knowledge of Literary Criticism 

National C ouncil i»t' Teachers of l-.nglislK Commission v)ii Composition 

177 Coinpositio:. Questionnaire: The Student's Riglu to Write 

Vernon H, Smith 

178 Co;npoMtion Rating Scale 
lirnest R. Wall 

180 Topical Analysis of the Content of Literature Discussions 
♦Reviewed in Lttcratun Nccth)n. 
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169 



(.alcgory: Km.'Iioi ( i»!iiiKncik\ 

litle: \Wu\ Moiluuls Rainii: S«.m1o (l*MRS) 

Author: Donald R. (lallo 

Description of Instruincni : 

htrfhfsc: lo aNScsi) hiizh ncIu>u1 loaclicrs' aluiiulos al)oiii leaching 
inicliy. 

/)(//(•'»/ Constnuiu^n: 1*H>S 

Physu jl Ih'scnrtum: With Iho ihirly-oijilii item I'MRS UMchois arc 
asked lu lospDiid oil a scveii-poiiii scalo (iVuiii stroni^lv ai^nv to 
sttfoii^ly JisUMrcc) In slaloincnis like iho iuljowini:; *'Bctnic ilio class 
loads and studies a poem, llio loaclioi should loll iho siudonlslo look 
o\ liston tor bpocitio ihiui^s." Iho iionis for iho iiuoslionnairo wore 
donvod tioni a sliui\ ot* popular inoiliod:; lovts lor leaching Uloraluro. 
*lho oniiuial pool ol iienis was tirsi iried oul on "oxpoiis in leaching 
• hnghsh/' and ihoir scores on each of ihc reiaincd ilcins in iho final 
lonn ol ihe i|ueslionnaire pcrniil comparison ol ihc icachers' scores 
wiih Iho e\peM.>* woros. The quesiionnairo can bo coniploioil in aboul 
Iwoniy minutes. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The Spoarman-Biown splil-halves roliahiliiy for .Vo icachcrs in ihe 
study in which. iho PMRS was used was .75. The lesl-rclesr reliability 
coonicieni wai> .(>2 lor ^K^ oiher loacliors on whom ihc iiuesiioimairc 
was tuoil out. Ihe aulhor conchides ihal "ihe PMRS ib a reliable 
instrument tor assossnig linglish leachers' opinions ol* melhods of 
teachin;4 poeiiv." h.vidoiice tor vahdiiy was souglil ihrough a number 
ol coir.^laliofis. Pomuvc and sialislically significanl ones were fouml 
between }*.\IRS scores and the Teaching Silualion Reaclion Tesl. 
sludem.'*' ovalualions of ihcir leachcrs. years i»f leaching experience, 
and ann>unl oi jnjolry read and enjoyed by siudenis in a leacher s 
classes. In adduion. ihc exporls* screening of iho iioms coruribuies to 
validiiv . The aulhor concludes ihal while evidence of validity is not 
strong, some ilem revision and irytuils on a larger sample will probably 
pioduce higher valiiliiy cocfficienis. lixperts' scores on ihe iiueslion- 
naire and iheir i>cale .scores on individual ilems pnwide a kind of 
normallve ilala lo which loachers* scores can be compared. In addition, 
tlio I spoiled mean scores (by years of leaching experience) for ilie 
upstate New York leachers in ihe study provide further m)rmalive 
data. 

Ordering Information: 
I.I)RS(1:D0wI 
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172 Related Documents 

(iulh), D.R. ''ri)ward a Mure I't'fectivo Assessment of Poetry Teaching 
Melhoils/* Research in the Teaching of hn0sh 2 (Fall 1968): 
125-141. 
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Categor)': Tcachoi Cuinpcioncy 
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Title: Prufcssiotial Reading i)t Teachers Questionnaire (PRTC?) 

Authors: Thend ore W. Hippie and Tlinmas R. Ciibl^i 

Description of Instrument : 

Purposi-: To deierniine the professional reading backgrounds and 
interests of secondary l:nglish teachers. 

Pate i)} Construction: 

Fhysical Dvstrirtum: The PRTQ is in three parts: professional 
journals, books about the teaching of tnglish, and books on general 
education. Titles of selected buoVs (with authors) and journals are 
presented, along with fictitious titles. The respondent is asked to mark 
a seven-point scale after each title, indicating his degree uf familiarity 
with it, from never having heard of it to intin;ate knowledge of it. 

Validity, Reliability, and NonuuMve Data: 

No validity or reliability data are offered. The inclusion of fictitious 
titles to check on the honesty of the respondents does contribute 
indirectly to the validity of the PRTQ. Validity is strengthened, too, if 
one accepts the assumption that the two authors were experienced 
English educators and could therefore select an appropriately wide 
range of journal and book titles and, as well, disguise the fictitious 
titles sufficiently so they would fulfill their purpose. Data from the 
study in wliich the PRTQ was used permit comparisons of future 
indings with those from 386 Florida teachers who completed the 
questionnaire. 

Ordering Information: 

fa)RS(KD0^1 720) 
Related poo n: niii: 

Hippie. I and Gibhn, T.R. "The Professional Reading of Hnglish 
Te;„.;.;ri: in f-lorida.'' Research ;W the Teaching of English 5 (Fall 
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174 Category: loachoi (\)inpeleiicy 

Title: I'hc '1Macc ol Drama ' gueslionnaire (IM)Q) 

Authors: James llDClkor and Richard Robb 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: Td assess teachers* alliludes toward a v.>riety i)f objectives 
lor leacliing drama. 

Date i)f Construction: 1^H)7 

Physical Description: Requiring about twenty minutes to complete, 
the PUU IS a 32-itcm. Likert-type questionnaire. A principal com- 
ponent factor analysis oT results from a large-scule tryoul yielded the 
following factors or categories among the items: noncogniti.ve personal 
development, ethical growth, literary knowledge, impri)vemenl i)i taste 
and behavior, curricular utility, theatre-specific knowledge, transfer of 
'•'kills, enjoyment, art appreciation. 

Validity, il'^liability, and Normative Data: 

The vulidii) of tlie PDQ re-sts primarily on the tact that the items in 
the quesUom.iire were carefully chosen from among hundreds of 
objectives U\ tlie teaching of drama in English methods textbooks, 
publicaliois of piofessional organizations, curriculum guides, journal 
articles, bjoks on drama ;Md theatre, and other writings aboi:t the 
dramatic < xperience. liight 2 priori categories were devised to cover the 
range of objectives for d;ama, and then English teachers and other 
educators -rted the ob'^ctives into the categories with rather high 
agreem.uU (HVa or r sorting). Items over which there was 
disagreement were revised or discarded. Then ;i random sample of four 
items was taken from each of the eight categoies to make up the final 
32-item questionnaire. The factor analysis met lioned above confirmed 
the usefulness and appropriateness of the categories. No reliability data 
are mentioned in the report where PDQ appears, but there is normative 
data from the four groups in the study: English t^-achers, actors, 
admi.iis'.rators, and drama teachers. 

Ordering Information: 

EDRS(f:DO^>l 736) 
Related Doci ments: 

Hoetker, J., and Robb, R. *1)rama in the Secondary School: A Study of 
Objectives.'* Research in the Teaching of English 3 (Fall 1969): 
127.159. 
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Category: Icaclict Conipriciicv 

Title: lusuumcnt to Survey Knuwlcdge ot Literary Crilicisni (ISKLC) 

Author: Alan L. Madsoii 

Description of Insfrunienl : 

hirpase: Td inoaMirc f.nglbh loadiors' kiU'vylcil^o ol theoiicb of 
literary cnticiMii. 

DaU' of Constructiotu I 

Physical Ih-scription: The tost is in throe parts. Part I tests krU)\vU»dge 
of critical terimnology and its sources. Items are paired (there are 18 
pairs), the t'irst requinnj' KlentiticatU)n of a ternMhe second requiring 
identification of the so urce in literary theory of the term: 

1. The typical or recurring image which allows one work of literature 
to be connectecJ with another and thereby helps unify and 
»<iteqrate literary experience. 

A. Orqarnc unity 

B. Aichetype 

C. A;rchitrtctonic$ 

D. Metaptior 
F . Uncertain 

2. The cibuve term is associated with 

A. CMIew Criticism 

B. Neo«Aristufeli?nism 

C. Archetypal criticism, specifically the criticism of Northrop 
t^rye 

D. Uncertain 



Han It. o>nlumini! :i items, tests tlic ability to mate, a theoretical 

slalctncnt about literature with one of three schools of criticism* 
— u — , 

37. The function of literary criticism is to "democratize" literature by 

pointing out the idationships of its forms, patterns, ana meanings 

to the tot^l form of literature and to our total experience with it. 

A. NewDdlitism 

B. Neo-Anstotelianism 

C. Archetypal Criticism 

D. Uncertain 



Pan 111 IS a test ot laniihant) with 28 prominent works of literarv 
theory and criticiMU. The mstnnnent contains a total of 85 items and 
would appear to lequiu* "^0 iu (^0 minutes |o complete. 
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176 Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Coiilcnl ami construct validity derive t'roin liigh sci>rcs tlie tcbl by 
specialists hi.l). caiululates in English who had passed tlieir CDnipre- 
hensue exams and taken at least one kiraduate course in literary 
criticism. Additumal NUppt>n lor tlie validitv of ISKl.C comes from the 
correlation ut .5" !v)r sctues on tlie test and jirades m l iigUsli tor tliuse 
college se'uors in tlie tryouts wlu> liad had a course in Uterary 
criticism. The correlation was only .10 lor tliose students v/ho had not 
liad a course in literary criticism. Reliability coctTicients were obtained 
tor tlie 5^ items in Parts 1 and 11 from tryouts with 2o2 college seniors 
\um ten campuses in Illinois: 

K R ^14 K'R ^20 K'R ^21 
Course Group (N - 27) .89 .89 .87 
Non-Course Group (N - 235) .87 .87 .85 

Ordering Information: 
Related Docimients: 

MavUen. A.L. Iic\t>i>mcs of Prospective Ijiglish Teachers to a Test on 
Theories of IJterurv Criticism. Washington. D.C: OtTice of I'ducation, 
Bureau of Research. Project Number m>145. U)(iH. (MD 029 012) 
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Category: leaclici (\Mi)pclciic> 

Titte: Composition Opiiuoiuiairo: The SludciU^s Riglu to Write 

Authors: Members ofilie Coiuniissioii on C\)mpositu)n, NCTI- 

Description of Instrument: 

hitpose: To assess teachers' attitudes toward writuig and tlie teacliing 
of writing. 

Date < >f C o nstnu tu m : 1 w 7 : 

Physiml Dcscriptum: Part I of tliis opiniunnaire asks for 16 items of 
personal, educational, and professional information. Part II is a 
Likert'type measure witli 55 attitude statements like the following: 

Grades are the most effective way of motivating students to improve 
their writing 

hi order to avoid errors In sentence structure, weak students should be 
encouragied to write only short, simple sentences. 

Students should have freedom m selecting the topics for their 
composition 



Validity « Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The C ommission on C omposition obtained 328 responses from around 
the country, but tlie sample was tm) limited and skewed toward 
college teachers to provide a basis for normative data. No reliability 
data are reported. The content validity of the opinionnaire derives 
from tlie expertness of the members of the Commission on Composi- 
tion. 

Ordering Information: 

l:DRSiED091 729) 
Related Documents: 

National Council of Teachers of Imglish. The Student*s Right to Write. 
Urbana, 11!.: .NCTl: Commission on Composition^ 1972. (HD 068 938) 
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178 Category-: Icachci C\iinpoieiicy 



Title: CoinposiliDii Rating Scale (CKS) 

Author: Venu)n H. Smith 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To assess cunsi.steney in teacher judgment of essays and to 
assess conforniity of teaclier judgment with expert judgment. 

Date of Construction: 1 

Physical Description: The CRS requires the taker to rank-order five 
bnef compositions. A simple and efficient scoring scheme is based on 
deviation from experts' ranking of the same compositions. The test has 
two forms and requires twenty minutes to comp ete. it would be used 
in studies where evaluating the consist^^ncy of teacher judgment of 
compositions is important. It could ;;lso de used to screen lay- 
composition-reader applicants. With the o.itside crijerion (experts' 
rankings) and with the ease of comparint^Judgments within a teacher 
group, it could be useful for teacher training. 

Validity, Reliability. and Normative Data: 

The best evidence offered by the author for the validity of the test is 
the high degree of agreement among the experts who determined the 
final ranking (for scoring purposes) of the essays. Interrater reliabihties 
were .92 and .85 for two administrations of Form A and .88 and .84 
for two administrations of Form B. The test-retest reliability of the 
experts on each form was 1.00. Tlie basic validity question, of course, 
is whether the teachers' judgments and ranking of the five test 
compositions is very similar to the judgments they make on actual 
compositions. No jWdence is reported on lliat. Since the test 
conipositions are limited to only one kind of writing a brief, personal 
letter in narrative form to a pen pal the test does noi assess teacher 
judgment of otlier kinds of writing. The reliability coefficient from 
scores on both forms by teachers was .61. The test-retest rehability 
was .74 and .79 for Forms A and B respectively. When the two forms 
were considered together as a larger ten-item test, th - test-retest 
reliabihty rose to .87. The author concludes that "the most rehable 
results will be obtained when the two forms of the test are given at the 
same time and the scores on each are combined to give a total score.*' 

Ordering Information: 

l.DRS(l:D09l 721) 

Related Documents: 

Smitli, V.ll. "Measuring Teacher Judgment in the Evaluation of Written 
Composition." Research in the Teaching of higlish 3 (Fall 1^69): 
18 M95. (Includes Form A of the test.) 
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Whalen. T.I-. "A ValulatiDii of the Smith Test for Measuring Teacher 
Judgment i.f Written (.DtnpDbitiDn." h'ducation 93 (November- 
December 1^7:). 172-175. 
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180 Category: Tcaclicr Coiiipctciicy/ Literature 

Title: Topical Analysis of the Content of Literature Discussions 
(TACL) 

Author; hrnest R. Wall 

Age Range; Junior High, Senior High, Post-Secondary Adult 
Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To describe and categori/e the topics in a classroom or 
small-group discussion of literature. 

Date of Constna tion: 1 974 

Physical Pcscripnon: The TACL is a content analysis scheme. After 
segmenting into ''statements'* (orthographic sentences) the typed 
transcript of the audio-recorded discussion, the researcher then 
categori/es each statement. Reporting can be simply percentages of 
statements in each of the categories of the scheme. The four categories 
of TACL are position, nature, stance, and subject, and under these 
categories are seventeen subcategories. The table below outlines the 

sc h e me : 

Elements of a Classroon, Transcription of a Lesson in Literature 



TD • Total Discourse 

UT - Utterance 

ST - Statement 

EP • Episode 



Categories and Subcategories of the TACL Instrument 



POS - Position EX - Extrinsic 

IN - Intrinsic 



NAT • Nature PRO • Procedural 



EXT - Extraneous 
INT - Interpretive 



PARA- Paraphrasable 



ST A • Stance 



SEL 
AUT 
ART 
REA 



Selection 
Author 
Artist 
Real 



SUB 



Subject 



LIT 

NOR 

PSY 

SOC 

HIS 

BIO 

PHIL 



Literary 

Normative 

Psychological 

Sociocultural 

Historical 

Biographical 

Philosophical 
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Miscellaneous 



181 



T 
S 

UNC 



Teacher 
Student 
Unclassifiable 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data. 

An unusually high inlerrater reliability of »3 was achieved between 
the autliDi and an assistant he trained. In the complete report where 
TACL appears, data are reported on topics in a discussion ot* 
Steinbeck's story "Flight" in four small groups. However, these data 
could not be considered "normative'' in the traditional sense. 

Ordering Information; 

i:i)RS(hDO^>l 7:5) 

Rebted Documents: 

Wall, h.R. 'The Development and Application of an Instrument for the 
Substantive Analysis of Literature Teaching in the Secondary School.'' 
Dissertation. I 'riversity of Toronto, 1974. 
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Writing 



Margaret \\ Ashida 

185 A Standard Corpus ot"C\)iilcnipi)rary American lixpDsilory Essays 

California Assucialiun of Teachers of hn^ish, Juinl Sub-Coninuiiee on 
CoiiipDsilion 

187 A Scale l:valualii)ii of* High School Student Hssays 
Frit/ Daiiternian 

188 Syntactic Maturity Test for Narrative Writing 

Paul Dieilerich, .li)»in I'rench, Sydell Carlton 

190 l'..T.S. Ci)inpi)sr;nn Evaluation Scales 

Edward Dixon 

191 Indexes nl'SvnlacHic Maturity (Uixoii-Hunt-Christensen) 
Mary M. Dupuis 

193 Transtoriuational Analysis oi* Compositions 
Joan Gla/er 

195 (ila/er Narrative Composition Scale 

*Lesler S. Golub 
99 ?'-yntactic Density Score 

London Association for the Teaching of l-nglish. Sub-CiMntnittee on 
Assessing Coinpositii>n 

197 I'valualion Scale for Personal Writing 
John Mellon 

199 Factors of Syntactic Fluency (Hunt-Mellon) 

Roy ()'Di)nnclK Kellogg W. Hunt 
201 Syntactic Matinity Test 

Carol Sager 

203 Sager Writing Scale 

Thomas S. Schroeder 

204 Schioedei Composition Scale 

Eileen Tway 

205 Ijterary Hating Scak- 
*Rev{"v,od in fxi U-Uft): scctmn. 
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o.,eg.„ wriun, BEST COPY AVAILABLE ,86 

Title: A Standard C orpus of Contemporary American Expository I'ssays 
(SCCABE) 

Author: Marg-irct H. Ashida 

Age Range: Senior I liglu Post ^Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To provide for research and evaluation purposes a standard 
corpus ol' expository essays. 

Date of Construction : 1 9 68 

Physical Description: N.ot strictly a measure or an instrument. 
SCCAHE is a randomly selected group of* 25 complete expository 
essays from five magazines identified by college English professors as 
consistently containing the best contemporary prose. The corpus can 
serve as a model set of essays for teaching composition, but it can in 
addition serve a number of research purposes: settling controversies 
about usage and rhetoric in exposition, representing the high-quaUty 
end of a composition rating scale, training raters or judges for an 
experiment requiring analytic or holistic ratings, providing a basis for 
research into syntactic maturity, and permitting easier replication of 
studies like those just listed. The essays were pubUshed between 
January 1964 and March 1965 inclusive in the following magazines: 
Atlantic, Harper\ Saturday Review, Reporter, and New Yorker. 
Included below is bibliographic information on the essays: 

1. Elizabeth Brenner Drew. 'The Gun Law that Didn't Go Off/' Reporter 31 
(October 8,1964): 33-35. 

2. John Tebbel, "What's Happening to Journalism Education?" Saturday 
Review A7 (October 10, 1964): 103-104, 109. 

3. Emilio G. Collado, "What's Behind the Balance-of -Payments Problem?" 
Saturday Review A7 (January 11. 1984): 34*41. 

4. Winth'op Sargeant, "Profiles. The Best I Know How," A/ffiV Yorker 40 (June 
6. 1964): 49'84. 

5. Neil W. Chamberlain, "Retooling the Atlar)tic 214 (September 1964): 
48-50. 

6. Jonathan Daniels, "In the Crusading Tradition," Saturday Review (March 
13, 1965): 142. 144. 

7. Edmond Taylor, "De Gaulle at Trier: The Oracle Speaks," Reporter 30 (June 
18. 1964): 26-27. 

8. Irving R. Kaufman, 'The Uncertain Criminal Law," Atlantic 215 (January 
1965): 61-67. 

9. E.J. Kahn, Jr.. "Profiles. Good Manners aid Common Sense," New Yorker 40 
(August 15. 1964) 34-83. 

10. Oscar Handtin, "Libi')rlbs and Learning" Atlantic 213 (April 1984): 96, 
103-105. 

11 William Francois, "Wust Virginia: The F.rst Front," Reporter 30 (February 
13, 1964): 21-22. 

12. Theodore M. Saunders, "What Doctors Can Do To Cut the Cost of Medical 
Care," Harper's 228 (Mav 1964): 16, 22, 24, 26. 
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BEST COPY AVAILftBLf 

186 "Documenting the Case against fkyondat on,'* Saturday Reviey^ 

47 (January 4. 1964): 8592. 

14. Louis M, Lyons, "LiebHng, Libel, and the Press/* Atlhntic 213 (May 1964): 
43-48. 

15. Ror>ald B, and Samuel M. Ribman, "The Poor Man in the Scales/' Harper's 
228 (April 1964). 150-154,157 158. 

16. Bernard Taper, "Letter from Caracas," New Yorker ^\ (March 6 1965): 
10M43, 

17. John Fischer, 'Ms There d Teacher on the Faculty^" Harper's 230 (February 
1965); 18-28, 

18. Lewis Mumford, "The Revolt of the Demons," New Yorker 40 (May 23, 
1964): 155-185. 

19. Peter F, Drucker, "American Directions; A Forecast," Harper's 230 (Feb- 
ruary 1965); 39-45. 

20. Harry M. Caudill, "The Permanent Poor: The Lesson of Eastern Kentucky/* 
Atlantic 213 (June 1964): 49-53. 

21. Carl E. Taylor, "Medical Care for Developing Countries," Atlantic 213 
(January 1964): 75-80. 

22. Norman Cousir^s, "The Outstretched Hand," Saturday Review 48 (February 
13. 1965): 20-21. 

23. Joseph S. Clark, "A New Kind of National Election/' Harper's 228 (May 
1964); 72 74, 76, 78. 

24. Donald D. Durrell, "Learning to Rsad/' Atlantic 214 (September 1964): 
8788. 

25. John T, Rule, "Must the Colleges Police Sex?" Atlantic 213 (April 1964): 
5558. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The SCCAlit is designed to create a nomi tor quality exposition. Its 
claim to validity rests on the experts' choices of magazines and on the 
random selection of the 25 essays from a larger population of 420 
essays from the five magazines. Its validity lies in its representativeness. 

Ordering Information: 

Available only in Reseatch in the Teaching of English, 
Related Documents: 

Ashida, M.H. ''Something for Everyone: A Standard Corpus of Contem- 
porary American Expository Essays.'' Reseatch in (he Teaching <>} 
higlish 2 ( Spr ing 1 968 ) : 1 4-2 3 . 
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Category: Wrilini.*. 187 

Title: A Scale for Lvalualion ol lli^h Schiu)! Student lissays 

Authors: Calit\)rnia Association of* Teachers of linglisli, Joint Suhcom- 
niiltce o\\ Ci>niposilion 

Age Range: Junior High, Senior lligli 

Description of Instrument : 

Fiiiju)st\ To provide a scale for the assessnient ol* llie qualiiy of sliort 
cxpi)sitory essays. 

Date of Comma' turn: I ^)00 

Physical DescripiUm: The scale is a group of six expository essays 
about 250-300 words in length arranged in order of quality, hach essay 
is followed by critical conunents and a general discussion of the 
characteristics of essays at that level of quality. The scale was 
developed from a random sample of 5b I essays from a California 
state-wide sampling of the writing of high school students. 

Validity* Reliability, and Normative Data: 

No validity or reliability data are reported; however. 37 of 40 college 
students in advanced compositon ci>urses were able to arrange the six 
essays in tlie order established tor the scale. 

Ordering Information: 

i;DRS(ti:)0^;i 733) 
Related Documents: 

A Scale for Evaluation of High School Student f/ssavs. Urbana. 111.: 
National Council of Teachers of English. 1^60. 
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188 Category: Writing 



Title: Syntactic Maturity Test for Narrative Writing (SMTNW) 
Author: Tritz I>auternian 

Age Range: intermediate. Junior Migli, Senior Higli, Post-Secondary Adult 

Uescripfton of Instmment : 

htrpose: To nieasure syntactic fluency or maturity in narrative 
writing. 

Date of Construction: 1969 

Physical Description: SMTNW is in two parts: (I) the test itself\ a 
group of 7b kernel sentences making a coherent narrative and (2) a 
means of syntactic analysis of the written samples that result when 
respondents rewrite the narrative, combining the kernel sentences. The 
test is based on a synopsis of a portion of The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. The 76 kernel sentences are arranged in live 
separate sections. Combining kernel sentences in as many ways as they 
can, respondents work through the sections in order. The resulting 
narrative* are then given a grammatical analysis to determine the level 
of syntactic maturity. The first level of analysis involves enumerating 
the following indices: subordination ratio, number of words per 
subordinate clause, numbe: of words per T-unit, and the average level 
at which constituent kernels are embedded in or attached to a matrix. 
The second level of analysis involves counting the frequency of use of 
certain grammatical constructions. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Validity of SMTNW rests on the accuracy of transformational- 
generative grammar and on the research of Hunt (1965) in the 
development of syntactic fluency. No later reliability data for the 
analysis itself is reported. Nor is reliability data repoited on the 
measure itself. Normative data is available on a sample of 216 middle 
class Ohio secondary school students (10 group means from 1 1 1 to 
1 19). These data are presented on tlv* following page. 

Ordering Information: 

tDRS(LD 091 757) 

Related Documents: 

Dauterman . F.P. The Syntactic Structures Employed in Samples of Narrative 
Writing by Secondary School Students. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Microfilms, 1969. Order No. 70-6757. 

Hunt. K.W. Grammatical Structures Written at Three Grade Levels. 
Research Report No, 3, Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1965. 
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Grade Leve^ Means and Standard 
Deviations of the Four Indices 



Grade Level 




Mean 


Subordination 


Mean 


Mean 






Subordinate 


Ratio 


T-unit 


Depth 






Clause Length 




Length 




■ 

Seventh 


IVl 


7 1 1 c 

/.lib 




1 1 .U^O 


1 .a» 








U.Uoo 


1 QdA 

1 .ytj4 


U.193 




M 


/.Ul / 


U.OJ4 


1 1 f\AQ 


1 .090 




cri 


1 .049 


U.l UU 






Ninth 


M 


7.537 


0.363 


14.301 


1.778 




SO 


0.720 


0.084 


2.248 


0.197 


Tenth 


M 


7.431 


0.405 


15.340 


1.794 




SO 


0963 


0.070 


1.750 


0.158 


Eleventh 


M 


7.688 


0.379 


14.789 


1.841 




SD 


0.755 


0.060 


1.772 


0.127 


Twelfth 


M 


7.519 


0.367 


14.766 


1 794 




SD 


0.064 


0.064 


1.207 


0.1 14 
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iitle: h. l .S CuiniuiMlioii hvalu itioii Scales (CliS) 

Authors: Paul DiOvlcrich, John l-rcnclu Sydell Carlton 

Age Range: ln!iMncdiatt\ Junior llijih, ScMiior High, Post-Secundary Adult 

Description ot Instruitieut: 

Purpose: To evaluate tlie quality of wiitten compositions. 

I)a!i (>} Ouistrnction: 190 1 

Fhysirul i)i'i^\.ripli(m: Tlic CI\S was developed by researchers at 
lulucational Testing Service after factor-analytic studies of the reasons 
teachers gave for tlieir judgments of compositions. It is i\ set of eight 
scales: ideas, organization, wording, flavor, usage, punctuation, spell- 
ing, and liandwating. liacli scale is marked on a five-point line with 
the scales of ideas and organization leceiving double weight yielding a 
ti>tal score of 50. In the full report where CtiS appears, the high, 
inuUUe, and low points on each scale are described in detail. The CliS 
is most appropriately used witli expository papers on a set topic. It can 
be compared with tlie London Scales for creative or imaginative 
writing reviewed elsewhere in tins section. 

Validity . Reliability . and Normative Data: 

The validity of CTiS resides in its basis in a study of teachers* reasons 
for their judgments of compositions. Like all rating scales, it has high 
face and "content" validity, since it is used with whole pieces of 
written discourse. I^iederich claims tliat with practice teacher-raters 
can achieve a reliability of .90 for a cumulative total of eight ratings, 
two each on four different papers by the same writer. In the reports 
noted below Diederich outlines a school-wide cooperative rating 
scheme based on the CT:S. 

Ordering Information: 

i;i)RS(i;i)O^M 750) 

Related Documents: 

Diedeiich, P.B. "C ooperative Preparation and Rating of Lssay Tests.'* 
I.nj^lishJ(mmal 5b {April 1%7): 573-584, 5W. 

Diederich, P.B. "How to Measure Cirowth in Writing Ability.*' English 
JiHimal 55 (April 1^)0(>): 43544M. 




Category: Writing 



Title: Indexes i)t S\ niactic Matiuily f Dixon-Ihiiit-Cluisleiiscn) 
Author, rdward l)iXi)n 

Age Range: hiniary . Intcrniciliatc. Jiiuioi lliuli. Senior High. 
Fost-Secondaiy Adult 

Description of Instrunient: 

Purf>ose: To measure growth in syntactic lluenc) . 
i)aU' <ij Constmction: 

Fhysual Descnptiim: These indexes, a set ot" measures oT growth in 
syntactic fluency, are derived from the research in written syntax of 
Hunt and C hristenst-n. They are a means A Unguistic analysis of each 
T-unit (independent clauses and their modifiers; see Hunt) in a writing 
sample. The indexes are the following: (1) mean T-unit length: (2) 
number of woids in free modifiers, final position oniy:(3) number of 
instances of free modifiers, final position only; (4) number of words in 
intra T-unit coordinations; (5) number of instances of intra T-unit 
coordinations; ((>) total number of words in free modifiers, all 
positions; and (7) total number ot instances of free modifiers, all 
posui jns. The "all positions" designation includes free modifiers in the 
initial, medial, and final position within the T-unit. Jixcept for mean 
T-unil lengtJi, all the indexes are based on Christensen's research. For 
this reason, this measure of tluency is nicely complementary to the 
Mellon measure, reviewed elsewhere in this section. 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The validity of these measures comes from their basis in the research 
of Hunt and Christensen. In addition, in Dixon's study they are shown 
to be useful indexes or predictors of syntactic maturity. No reliability 
data or rater agreement in using the indexes is reported. The 
assumption seems to be made, as in the Mellon report mentioned 
above, that the separate indexes are described and exemplified well 
enough for a trained rater to achieve a high degree of accuracy and of 
conformance with other raters. Normative data from school-age writers 
in an ''industrial township" near Chicago and from seniors at Clucago 
State C oUege are as follows: 
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1 

MTUL 


Wf Kj 


3 


4 

WCOM 


5 

ICOH 


6 

TFAX 


7 

UFA 


CraiW B 
lb 


B 10J4'J 

1 2 2DJ49 
\ J 330299 


1 jooca 

4 65000 
19 59990 
1 J JOOOO 


0 30000 
J 85000 
1' 4'jOOO 
2 00000 


37 34999 
48 45000 
54 89999 
42 /5000 


3 95000 
5 50000 
5 70000 
5 15000 


1 7 95000 
29 04999 
41 25000 
40 89999 


7 35000 
745000 
866000 

8 55000 



Hunt Index 


1 


MTUL 


Wean r t/nit Length 




2, 


WFFO, 


- Number of IVords in Free modifiers. Final position 








Only 




3 


IFFO 


^ Number of /nstances of Free modifiers. Final 








position Only 


Chr istensen 


4 


WCOR 


- Number of IVords in intra T unit COo/?dinations 


Indexes 


5, 


ICOR 


- Number of /nstances of intra T-unit C0o/7d mat ions 




6. 


TFAX 


- Total number of words in Free modifiers, >ill 








positions (Total -initial and medial and final positions) 




7. 


TlFA 


Total number of /nstances in Free modifiers 411 



positions (Total=initial and medial and final positions) 



Ordering Informatiun: 

I I)RS(l:I)0^)l 748) 
Kebted Documents: 

I)ixi>n. I.. Syntactic tnJe.xes and Student Writing Performance Disserta- 
til). I. University of Chicago, 1970. 

Dixtm. \\. ^'Syntactic Indexes and Student Writing Performance." Ele- 
mvntary h'nglish 49 (May 1972): 7 14-7 lb. 

Cluistcnscn. l\ Xotcs Toward a New Rhetoric New York: Harper and 
Row, 19b7. 

Hunt. K.W. (iraniimtical Stmctures Written at Three Grade Levels, 
Research Report No. 3. Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
linglish. 1965. 
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a,^o^:w„u,„ BEST cow AVAIIASLE 

Title: TransfDrmaliDnal AnalVbib i)f ('i)inposiiii)ns (TAC*) 
Author: Mar> M. Dupuis 

Age Range: Intermediate. Junior High, Setiiot iiigh. Post^SecDiidary Adult 

Description of Instrument: « 

Purpose: To analy/e and describe the transt\)rmational Dperaliuns in 
bentences in written cuniposiliuns. 

Date i^fComtruvtion: 

Phymal Pcscriptum: TAt is a list ut 2? possible tiansformations, all 
vaiiations oi tour basic transtDrtnational operations: addition, dele- 
tion, reordering, and ci>mbining. !t is presented in its entirety below: 

Possible Transformations 

•1 Passive A. R. (D) 

•2 Neqative - A, (R) 

•3. Relativi/ation • C. D. (A) 

4. Pre- and Post nomindl Adjectives, Post-Determiner Quantifiers, Compound 
Nouns, N^N • C, D 

5. Possessives, including Possessive p.onouns • C, D 

6. Time, Place Deletion • D 

7. Complementi^ation, Nominalt^ation (Factive nommals, infinitive and gerund 
phrases) - C, D 

8. Indirect Question • C, D 

•9, "It** Replacement • C, D. (RJ 
^0. VP Complements (Infinitive, gerund phrases) - C, D 
•11, Comparison ♦ C, D, (A) 

12. a PrepositioDal Phrases • C, D 

b. Adverb Clauses - C, D 

c. Additior\al Deletion from clause to form verbal phrases with preposition - 
A, D 

13. Indirect Object • R, D 

14. Extraposition, and Pre- or Post-posing of Elements - R 

15. '*lt*' Deletion - D 

16. "That" Deletion • D 

17. Pronominali^ation, including reflexives (exclude first and second person and 
indefinite pronouns) • A, D 

18. Simple Conjunction without a common morpheme - A 

•19. Conjunction with a common morpheme or where D occurs • C, ID) 
•20. Non-restricttve Clauses (conjunction ^ relative) - R, (A); Appositives • R, D, 
(A) 

21. Ga>: ung - A, D 
•22. I nv.;/sions, especially question. forms • R, (A) 
•23 Wh-forms A, D, (R) 

24. Expletive **There/' Indefinite "it" - A, R 

25. Cleft Sentence - A, R 

26. Ellipses and Reductions (as m conversational forms) • D 

27. Emphatic Forms of Verbs (usually "do") - A 
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A Ad(Jitior) 

D • Deletion 

C ' Combinir)g 

R • Reordering 

* • Optional element in 

lhi$ transformation; 

Check for its presence. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Total Possible Operations and Combinations 
A 3 AR 6 ACD • 2 

D 4 AD ' 4 ARD • 3 

C I CD • 11 CRD • 1 

R • 3 RD 2 



Using the TAC\ an analyst would code sentences from a composition 
as in the following two examples: 

17 10 12a 4 

1. It was an operation to remove a growth from the food tube. 
Summary. AD-1, CD-3 

22 4 26,3 4 12a 

2. Pictured IS a surgical team performinq a heart operation on Mr. Kenneth 

3A 4. 14 4 4 

Moca, who two weeks ago had a heart attack which caused an irregular flow 

12a 12a 12a 4 

of blood through one of the major valves. 
Summary: D-1, R-2. CD-1 1. ACD-2 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

TAC is based on transformational-generative grammar. The developer 
repoits an interrater reliability coefficient of .94. The table below 
presents the mean number of occurrences of the nine transformational 
variables in a written sample of 500 words from 60 ninth and eleventh 
graders. These students had grade averages lower than **C" in English 
and below-average Scliool and College Ability Test (SCAT) scores. 

Mtans and Standard Oaviations 
tha Transformational Varlabtas 



Variable Crude 9 Grade 1 1 Total Group 





X 


s.d. 


X 


$.d. 


X 


$.d. 


A 


14.83 


5,32 


15.03 


5.83 


14.93 


5.54 


D 


15.48 


7.27 


16.55 


8.66 


16.03 


7.97 


R 


12.66 


5.30 


12.03 


4.50 


12.33 


4.87 


AR 


4.97 


3.76 


3.94 


2.19 


4.43 


3.07 


AD 


41.55 


14.73 


33.61 


10.10 


37.45 


13.07 


CD 


123.28 


14.30 


123.39 


14.07 


123.33 


14.06 


RD 


1.93 


1.53 


2.26 


1.61 


2.10 


1.57 


ARD 


4.69 


3.07 


4.32 


2.66 


4.50 


2.85 


ACD 


3.00 


2.42 


2.90 


2.21 


2.95 


2.30 



Ordering Information: 

HDRS(ED091 747) 
F'.elated Documents: 

iXipuis, M.M. 'Transformational Analysis and Composition: A New Tool 
for Teachers.** The Pennsylvania State University, 1972. 
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Category: Writing 195 
Title: (ila/er Narrative CompiHiition Scale (GNCS) 
Author: Ji)anGla/er 

Age Range: Friruary. Intermediate. JuniDr I Ugh 
Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: To assess the quality of cliildren s narrative cornpositior\s. 
Dale of Constnwtion: 1 M7 1 

Physical Descriptum: The CiNTS is a set i)f eighteen scales whicli can 
be outlined as follows: 



L Plot 

1. A. Originality 

2. B. Beginning 

3. C. Internal Logic 

4. D. Inclusion of Detail 

5. E. Ending 

6. 11. Theme 

7. III. Setting 

8. IV. Characterization 
7. Style 

9. A. Title 

10. B. Sentence Structure; variety, fluency 

11. Sentence Structure; use of connectives 

12. C. Word Usaye, vocabulary 

13. Word Usage, figurative language 

14. Word Usage, names 

15. Word Usage, pronouns, verb tense 

16. 0. Dialogue 

17. E. Emotional Quality 

18. P. Unusual Elements 



liach scale is scored K 2, or 3. from little or none to much of the scale 
element present in the narrative. Highest possible score is 54. The 
ct)niplete (iNCS describes in detail each of the scoring levels tor each 
scale. 

Validity. Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The scales were selected on the basis of a review of literary theory and 
criticism and previous research in children's writing, an examir^ation of 
previous composition scales, and an analysis of a large number of 
narratives written by children in grades four through six. Hvidence of 
concurrent validity was sought by correlating sctues on narratives by 
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196 iluce jiulgcs usiiiii a t|uick-impressii)n Q-sort and scores on llw same 
narrauvvs by llirec different judgeji ujiing (jNCS. This correlation 
coelYicient was .80. Correlation of (]NCS test-reiesl scores tor three 
raters alter a three w»:ek interval was >M . Intorrater reliability among 
ihrcc latere was ,8J (Pearson product moment conelation coefficient). 

Ordering Information: 
Related Documents: 

(Jla/er, J. I. Jltc PeveUf/mient of the (ilaztr Sanative Composition Scale. 
Ann Arbt)r, Mich.: Tniversity Microfilms, 1^72, Order No, 7244M6, 
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Category: Writing 



197 



Title: Kvaluaiion Scale fi)r PersDiial Writing (HSPW) 

Authors: London Association for the Teaching of* linglish. Sub- 
Coniinlttee tor Assessing Compositions 

Age Range: Senior High 

Description of Instrument: 

PutfH)se: To provide a scale tor assessing the <iuaUty of personal or 
imaginative writing. 

Date of Construction: 1^65 

Physical Description: The liSPW is a group of 28 imaginative essays 
written by British fifteen year olds. The essays have been arranged in 
order of quality by the eight members Hnglish teachers and English 
educators of a sub-committee of the London Association for the 
Teaching of f-^nglish. The essays are also grouped into five "grades" -A 
to li, which could correspond to our A to F. Each of the 28 essays is 
discussed briefly in order to expLan its placement in the scale. Such a 
scale is used as a measuring instrument by matcliing other essays to 
particular ones along the scale, thereby obtaining a rank ordering or a 
scoring fur the other essays. The main criteria for judging the essays 
were the following: 

Realization: the extent to which the writing directiv reflects the 
writer's own experience (sincerity, spontaneity, vividness) 

Comprehension: the extent to which a piece of writing shows an 
awaieness of audieric*? and can thereby be understood, permitting 
some consensus of < *..sponse 

Organization: the extent to which a piece jf writing has shape or 
coherence 

Density of Information: the amount of unique and significant detail 

Control of Written Language: extent of control over the special forms 
and patterns of written syntax and rhetoric 

These criteria f or imaginative writing may be compared to the criteria 
for expositi)ry writing in the Diederich analytic :;cale reviewed 
elsewhere in this section. 

Validity^ Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The validity i)f the scale resides in the claimed expertness t)f the judges 
who rank-tudered the 28 e<says, in the criteria of judgment derived 
from the study i)f tlie large amount of imaginative writing by fifteen 
year oidb, and in tlie fact that the scale is compt)sed of actual complete 
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198 pieces of writing. No reliability data are reported for consistency of 
judiAnients by raters using the scale. Normative data are not reported* 

Ordering Information: 

liDRSihDO^)! 75K) 

Related Documents: 

Asacssin^H Compositions: A Discussion Pamphlet London: Blackie, 1965, 
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Category: Writing 
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Title: Factors of Synlaclic Fluency (Hiinl-Mcllon) 
Author: Jolin Mellon 

Age Range: Primary. Iniermediaie. Junior High. Senior High» 
Posl-Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

hitpose: To measure growth in syntactic fluency. 
Dale of Constmction: 1 

Physical Description: This measure is a set of twelve factors or 
variables of syntactic fluency. They derive from a linguistic analysis of 
each T-unit (independent clauses and their modifiers: see Hunt) in a 
writing sample. The factors are the following: mean T-unit length, 
subordination-coordinalion ratio, nominal clauses per 100 T-units, 
nominal phrases per 100 T-uniis, relative clauses per 100 T-units, 
relative phrases per 100 T-units, relative words per 100 T-units, 
embedded kernal sentences per 100 T-units, cluster frequency, mean 
cluster si/.e, embedding frequency, and n\ean maximum depth level. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

These measures (or sets of them) have been used in a number of recent 
studies. Their validity comes from a developmental, cross sectional 
. study by Hunt, who discovered that such factors were the best indexes 
of syntactic maturity across grade levels 4, 8, and 12. Detailed 
normative data are available in Hunt and O'Donnell. No reliability data 
or rater agreement is reported in any of these studies. The assumption 
seems to be that each factor is described and exemplified well enough 
for a trained rater to achieve a high degree of accuracy and of 
conformance with other raters. 

Ordering Information: 

FDRS(FD018 405) 

Related Documents: 

Mellon, JX*. Transformational Sentence-Combining: A Method for En- 
hancing the Developpnent of Syntactic Fluency in English Composi- 
turn Research Report No. 10. Urbana, 111.: National Council of 
Teachers of Fjiglish, \^)b^. (FD018 405) 

Hunt, K.W. Grammatical Stnutures Written at Three Grade Levels. 
Research Report No. 3. Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
linglish, 1%5. 

ODonnell, R.: Griffin. WJ.iand Norris, Syntax of Kindergarten and 
Elementary School Children: A Transformational Analysis. Research 
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200 RepDil Ni). S. IJrbaiia. 111.: National Council of Teachers of Hnglish, 
l^)b7. 

O'Mare. F. Sentcnci'-Comhinhta: huptoving Student Writing without 
l''i)miul (ifummur Instnution. Research Report No. 15. Urbaiia, 111.: 
National Council of Teachers of linglish. I'-'V.V 
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Category: Writing 

Title: Syniaciic Maturity Test (SMI) 

Authors; Roy O'Donnell and Kellogii W. Hunt 

Age Range: Primary, InttM mediate. Jiinii>r Hiiih, Senior Hijili, 
Post-Secondary Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

htrpose: To measure the written syntactic maturity bf writers from 
grade tour to adulthood. 

Date ofConsiruction: h)70 

Physkal Description: The SMT is a coherent paragra{1h of unusually 
short sentences (three to five words, for the most part) loii tlie t.jpic of 
aluminum. The test -taker is asked to rewrite the paragraph, combining 
sentences in any way he can, without omitting any of tl|e information. 
The new paragrapli is then analyzed for either mean Tjunit length or 
mean clause length, and that count is the measure of maturity. 
Obviously, the measure could be used as a before and after measure u\ 
curriculum evaluation or in an experimental study concerned with 
fostering syntactic tluency. The SMT is brief enough to be included 
below: 

Aluminum 

Directions: Read the passage all the way through, You will notice that 
the sentences are short and choppy. Study the passage, and then 
rewrite it in a better way. You may combine sentences, change the 
order of words, and omit words that are repeated too many times. But 
try not to leave out any of the information. 

Aluminum is a metal. It is abundant. It has many uses. It comes 
from bauxite. Bauxite is an ore. Bauxite looks like clay. Bauxite 
contains aluminum. It contains several other substances. Workmen 
extract these other substances from the bauxite. They grind the 
bauxite. They put it in tanks. Pressure is in the tanks. The other 
substances form a mass. They remove the mass. Th«?y use filters. A 
liquid remains. They put it through several other processes. It finally 
yields a chemical. The chemical is powdery. It is white. The chemical is 
alumina, it is a mixture. It contains aluminum. It contains oxygen. 
Workmen separate the aluminum from the oxygen. They use elec- 
tricity. They finally produce a metal. The metal is light. It has a luster. 
The luster is bright. The luster is silvery. This metal comes in many 
forms. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

The validity of the scale rests on recent developments in transforma- 
tional syntax and on researcli in syntactic maturity. Since we know 
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202 that mature syntax is characterized by a larger number of kernel- 
state nient-einbeddings per clause or per T-unit, we can regard as valid a 
measure which permits the test-taker to demonstrate how skillful he is 
at such embeddings. No reliability data is reported for the SMT, but 
data could easily be obtained in tryouts with subjects of different age 
levels. In the article where the SMT is described there is normative data 
for mean clause length for an adequate sampling of students in grades 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and for **skilled" adults. 

Related Documents: 

Hunt, K.W. **Syntax, Science, and Style/' In The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School: A Fonm for Focus, edited by Martha L. King, et 
aL Urbana, UL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1973. 
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Category: Writing 203 

Title: Sager Writing Scale (C'WRS)* 

Author: Carol Sager 

Age Range: Intermediate. JuniDr High 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose: . To assess the quality of pieces of creative writing. The scales 
are designed io be used both by students and teachers and by 
researdiers. 

Date O) Construction: 1973 

PhxJrul Description: The CWRS has lour scales with lour ratings 
p<»is»ole on each scale. The scales and their definitions are as follows: 

Vocabular\': the use of words to express a particular thought or idea 
Elaboration: an abundance of related ideas which flow smoothly from 
one idea to the next 

Organization: the arrangement of ideas in order 

Structure: the way in which language forms are used to convey 

meaning 

Ratings on each scale are 0, 1 , 2, 3 corresponding to poor, fair, good, 
excellent. Hach oi these values is described in detail in the full report. 
After familiarization and training in the use of the scales, students or 
teachers can use them to rate pieces of creative writing. The highest 
possible score on a piece is 1 2. 

Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data: 

Validity for CWRS is claimed for its being based on an examination of 
what experts have said about children's writing and an examination of 
over a thousand pieces of children's writing. As with any such measure, 
validity is determined largely by the usefulness and appropriateness of 
the various scales. Reliability for three adults trained as raters was .97. 
No rater reliability is reported for children using the scale. 

Ordering Information: 

t;DRS(IiD091 723) 

Related Documents: 

Sager , C. Improving the Quality of Written Composition throug/i Pupil Use 
of Rating Scale. Ann Arbor, Mich.; University Microfilms, 1973. Order 
No. 73-23, 605. 



•Adapted from the Anderson Scale, a writing scale for teachers resulting from an 
M.Ed, thesis directed by Dr. B, Alice Crossley. Professor of Education. Boston 
University. 
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204 Category: Writing 



Title: Schroedor Composition Scale (SCS) 

Author: Thomas S. Schroeder 

Age Range: Primary, Intermediate, Junior High 

Description of Instrument: 

hirpme: To describe tl.e writing behaviors of elementary and junior 
high children. 

Dale of Construction: 1973 

Physical Description: The SCS is an analytic scale, designed to be used 
to describe the characteristics of all the types of prose writing of 
elementary and junior high school children. The scoring is simply 
**yes" or "no," the writing does or does not have the characteristic, for 
eleven of the criteria in the scale: maintains simple time sequence, uses 
a concluding sentence, gives story a title, expresses theme or abstract 
generalization, uses direct discourse, uses imaginative ideas, uses 
repetition to heighten effect, uses original figure of speech, includes 
emotion or personal reaction, uses descriptive passage, expresses 
humor. Five other items in the scale identify the percentages of 
communication units with the following characteristics: completeness, 
capital letter beginning, correct terminal punctuation, coordination, 
subordination. Two final items are total word count and words per 
communication unit, making a total of eighteen items in the SCS. The 
complete report includes detailed instructions for using SCS. 

Validity » Reliability « and Normative Data: 

The validity of SCS rests on the following statement from the report: 
**An examination of the items on the instrument will show that they 
deal directly with observable writing behaviors." The agreement 
between two trained raters on each of the separate items in SCS ranged 
from 67 percent to 100 percent. 

Ordering Information: 

HDRS(HD091 750) 

Related Documents: 

Schroeder, T.S. The Effects of Positive and Corrective Written Teacher 
Feedback on Selected Writing Behaviors of Fourth Grade Children. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 1973. Order No. 73-30869. 
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Category; Writing 



205 



Title: Literary Rating Scaic (LRS) 
Author: Fileen Tway 

Age Range: Primary, Intermediate, Junior High 
Description of Instrument: 

Furfyose: To assess the quality of children's fictional stories. 
Date of Construction: l^b9 

Physical Description: The LRS is a set of twelve scales: structure, 
word usage, characterization, setting, point of view, conversation, 
detail, appeals to senses, values, ending, sentence structure, and 
situation, hach scale is scored 0, 1 , or 2 according to whether little or 
none, some, or effective handling of the scale element was evident in 
the story. The complete LRS describes in detail each of the scoring 
levels for each scale. LRS is intended to be used to score children's 
stories analytically. The higliest possible score is 24. 

Validity, Reliability , and Normative Data: 

Tlie separate scales are based on a review of literary criticism and 
theory, on an analysis of children's writing, and on an examination of 
autliors' and tnglish professors' rankings and written comments on a 
group of ten stories written by children. A check on validity was a 
ranking by adult readers naive about children's literature of twenty 
stories. Four of the stories were by adult writers of children's stories; 
the rest were by advanced and average second, third, fourth, and sixth 
graders. The rankings indicated that the scale did discriminate 
**maturity" in writing. 

Four experts wlio scored twenty stories independent of each other and 
without practice with LRS reached an interrater agreement of .73 
(Kendall's coefficient of concordance, significant at .001). Test-retest 
reliability of LRS for twenty intern teachers was .72 without practice, 
with stability coefficients ranging from .44 to .91 for the twenty. 
After training in the use of the scale, pre-service teachers reached an 
interrater agreement of .58, in-service teachers an agreement of .51 
(both Kendall's coefficient of concordance results for twenty raters 
scoring twenty stories). The author of the scale argues that these 
coefficients would have been much higher had she used conventional 
interrater reliability checks for only two or three raters. 
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i:DRS(tDoy| lib) 

Related Documents: 

Tway. 1)1 . .-1 SiiiJy of the Fcusihiliiy of Trainim Tvaclurs to Use the 
l.iterary Rating Scale in ih'Uhia- tnf( Children's Fiction Writing. Ann 
Arbi)r. Mich.. University Microtilnis. 1^)71. Order No. 71.|0. W?. 
CDpyriglu h»71 by D.li.Tway. 
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Miscellaneous 



Peter O. Kvanechko 

209 Semantic Features Test 

Betty Jean iviuore 

212 The I leinsen -Moore Test ot' Visual Processing Skills 
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Category: Misccllaiiet»us 209 

Title: Semantic Features Test 

Author: Peter (). l-vanechko 

Age Range: Inicrincdiaie. Jui»ior Hi.uh 

Dencription of Insitrument: 

Piir/ufsc: To inJex the kinds of meaning lelationships children 
perceive to exist between words and their referents. 

I)aiv ( ff Construe tkm : I 70 

Physical Ih'scrip'um: This test consists ot 27b pairs comprising 24 
catcgi>ries. l-oUowing are examples: 

Children's Meaning Space 
Children's Meaning Categories 

1 . Synonym. The members of each word pair have exactly or very nearly the 
same referent: e.q.» big • targe; steal • rob. 

2. Similarity. The members of each word pair are similar through being aligned 
on some dimension, with the referent of the right hand member occupying a 
more extreme position on this dimension: e.g., small • tiny; hungry 'Starving. 

3. Supraordinate. The left hanU member denotes a common class of which the 
right hand concept is a member: e.g., bird • sparrow; fruit • apple. 

4. Coordinate. The members of each pair refer to familiar members of a familiar 
class: e.g., chair • table; beets • peas. 

Attribute. The nght-hand member of each pair refers to a quality or attribute 

generally recognised as characterising the object denoted by the left-hand 

memtjer: e.g., lemon - sour; turtle • slow. 
6. Contrast. The members of each word pair refer to opposite ends of a 

continuum: e.g., hard > easy; loud • soft. 
l.Action'ot The r»ght'hand member of each pair is an inuansitive verb 

denoting concrete action associated with and performed by the agent referred 

to by the left-hand member: e.g., dog • bark; baby • cry. 
B. Actton upon, The left hand member of each pair is a transitive verb denoting 

a concrete action associated with and performed upon the object referred to 

by the nght-hand member: e.g., s*veep - floor; throw • bait. 
9. \^hole*part. The right-hand membei of each pair refers to a familiar object 

recogni;eu as an important part of a familiar whole denot<)d by the left-hand 

member e.g., bird • wing; hand • finger. 
10. Part-part. The members of each pair refer to familiar objects which are parts 

of a familiar whole: e.g., wall • floor; arm - head. 
W, Common use. The right-hand member of each pair denotes an object 

associated with and acted upon by the agent referred to by the left-hand 

member: e.g., farmer - tractor; dog - bone. 

12. L/se of. The nyht hand member of each unit denotes a use made of the 
left-hand member: e.g., orange - you eat it; envelope - you put letters in it. 

13. f^epetition. The right hand member of each unit is a repetition of the concept 
referred to by the left hand member: e.g., drink . you drink water; tap - you 
tap on the wall. 

\A.ConViiuity. The left-hand member of the unit is defined by direct concrete 
interaction of place, time, or activity with the right-hand member: e.g., apple 
> grows on a tree; late • you can see by the clock. 
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15. Free association. Th« members of the unit are free associates: e.g., carry • 
heavy, enjoy fun. 

^Q, Connotation The right-hand member of each pair connotes a relationship 
with the left-hand member; e.g., royal • strong; modern • good, 

M. Analysis. The right-hand member is an analysis of the left-hand member 
indicating certain dim-osions of function of this concept: e.g„ rule • having 
power over people: lengthen • make a thing longer by adding to it. 

18» Synthesis. The right-hand member defines the left-hand member by stating its 
relation with other concepts commonly associated with it; e.g.. Jjcoms • from 
an oak tree, bunk • it has two levels. 

19. Extension of a class (Implication). The right-hand member of the unit gives 
examples of concepts to which the left-hand member might refer implying a 
degree of familiarity with the concept: e.g., bugs • insects and flies; farming • 
crops and animals. 

20. Denotation tn context. The left-hand member is defused by use in context: 
e.g., sharpen - sharpen the knife lill it cuts well; bittern • bitten by a snake. 

2\,0stensive definition. The right-hand member defines the left-hand member 
largely on the basis of experience; e.g., tickle - you make someone laugh; 
selfish • all for yourself. 

22. Generic definitions. The right-hand member denotes the common class to 
which the left-hand member belongs: l g., kindle - burn; cup - dinnerware. 

23. Class membersfiip implied. The right-hand phrase attempts to bridge the gap 
between general and specific by using phrases such as "a kind of," "sort of," 
or "like a": e.g., cone • like an ice-cream cone; stool - like a chair. 

24. Intension of a class (Genus et Differentia). The right-hand meinber states the 
Class as well as the distinguishing features of the left-hand member: e.g„ 
sipped • drank a little at a time; notice - see and remember. 

For each item of the test, the subjects were asked to rank each pair of 
statements depending on how well they thought the words on the left 
were described. The pairs were to be ranked by having the children fill 
in the space on the answer sheet that stood for the word or statement 
they thought was closer in meaning to the word it described and leave 
blank the space that stood for the word or statement they thought was 
not as close. Examples follow: 



1. 


a. 


unwashed • dirty 






b. 


yell • scream 




2 


a. 


moving - stepping 






b. 


poppy - daisy 




51 


a. 


horseshoe - hard 






b. 


rejoice • fee! sad 




52 


a. 


ama^e * you ama/e me 






b. 


cowhide * comes from cattle 








Answer She«t 






1. 


a b 31. a 


b 




2 


a b 52. a 


b 
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Validity, ReliabiUty , and Normative Data: 211 

The tesi was adininistercd Id Ibiy pupils 133 in grade five and 133 in 
grade eiglit. The means tor eacli grade were 158.87 and 16147, 
respectively. Conteni validity f\)r the test was established by devising 
five logical groupings ot* categories and hy having five judges place 120 
items in the appropriate category. Tlie extent of agreement among 
judges and between judges ranged from .80 to .95. To determine the 
suitabilitv of items for tlie various definitions in each category, the 
items were judged in terms of the definitions by five other people. 
Construct validity is claimed on the basis of the results of a pilot 
study. Data obtained indicated general confirmation of the theoretical 
position and the assumption upon which the test was constructed. The 
reliability coefficients based on the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 and 
based on tlie data of the pilot study were .88, .85, and .86 for subjects 
in grades fimr. five, and six. respectively. A further check on reliability 
was made by selecting a random sample of 38 subjects fiom the pilot 
study and re-adnunistering the test after a period of approximately 1.5 
months. The range in correlations between tests was .67 to .82, with a 
mean of .73. The correlations were considered adequate, since the test 
was designed to measure a changing characteristic. 

Ordering Information: 

KDRSdiDO^l 745) 

Rebted Documents: 

fcvanechko, P.O. "The Dimensions j)f Ciiildren's iMeaning Space." Disserta- 
tion, University of Alberta. Kdmonton, 1970. 
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212 Category; Misceiluneous 

Title: The Heinsen-Moore Test of Visual Processing Skills 
Author: Betty Jean Moore 
Age Range: Primary 
Description of Instrument: 



hirpoae: Tu enable clas;ri)uni teachers to screen an entire classroom 
of cliildren simultaneously for visual processing skills. 

Dale of Construction: W72 (revised 

Physical Description: This was an "original group vision screening 
test'* designed by a practicing optometrist. Arthur C. Heinsen, Jr. » and 
revised at his request by Betty Jean Moore, a reading specialist. The 
test uses a four-page answer booklet and nine 35nim slides, and it 
includes activities for both near- and far-point visual skills. The 
Hciiiin;n-Moore Test is used only for gross measurement. A child who 
makes a low score would be singled out for further individual testing 
or referral to professional vision specialists. Tlie present form (Form 
A) of the lest is still in the development or experimental stages. It was 
administered to 380 subjects in grades one through nine in 1972. An 
additional form (i-orm B) was then devised, and standardization data 
sliould be available for both forms in 1^74-75. A factor analysis of the 
data of Form A indicates tlie existence of four fact<us, labelled 
tentatively as (1 ) visual-visual match, (2) visual organi/atii^n, (3) speed, 
and (4) discrimination between likenesses and differences. 

Answer sheet-page 1: A slide of the first row is given below (there are 
4 rows on the slide) 



and the children are given thd following directions: l.i each row (row 1 
above), look to see if any' symbol is repeated. If each symbol is there 
one time, write a 1. If each symbol is there two times, write a 2. If 
each symbol is there three times, write a 3. 



1. ^ 





Frames: 



one 



1 



2 



3 
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Answer sheet-page 2: The directions are similar to the preceding 213 
section, except there are no slides. The symbols are given on the child's 
answer sheet. 



Answer sheet-page 3: Again there are no slides. Directions: In each row. 
look to see if any symbol is repeated. 



1. 



Answer sheet-page 4: The children are shown slides in order to 
complete this page. Directions: When each frame is shown on the 
screen, find the symbols shown on your answer sheet for that frame. 
Write the number of the line in which you find each symbol. 



Slide #6 



Answer Sheet: Frame 6 



1 


o 


2 


0 


3 


U=l 


4 


A 


S 




6 




7 




8 




9 




10 






The total test (with specific times for each section) tai^cs about 30 
niinutos to aUniinister. 
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214 Validity, Reliability. and Normative Data: 

Allhougli the lost wub aelminislered to subjecls in grades one through 
nine, ilie author indicates that llie lest is useful only for primary 
cliildren where the correlation between the Heinsen-Moore Test and 
reading achievement is .03, which is statistically signitlcani at the .001 
level, riie lest lias a coefficient ot insiiunicnl reliability of 
established by tlie split-half procedure. 

Ordering Information : 

HORSIKUO^)! 735) 

Related Documents: 

Moure, B.J. "A Statistical livaluation of the Heinsen-Moore Test of Visual 
Processing Skills Used for Group Vision Screening in tlernentary 
Classrooms." Dissertation. I'niversity of Illinois. l^>73. 
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In this index the measures arc listed alphabetically by the author's last 
name. 



Author 

Andresen. Oliver 
Ashida, Margaret V. 

Ayrer* James 



Title 

Literary Profundity Test 

A Standard Corpus of Contemporary 
American Expository Essays 

see McNamara, Thomas C. 



Beardsmore, H. Baetens; A Test of Spoken English 
A. Renkin 



Beaven, Mary H. 

Bellugi, Ursub 
Benson. LaVonn M. 

Bentler, P.M.; Allan 
L. Lavoie 

Berko, Jean 

Bickley, A.C.; Rachel T. 
Bickley; Harry Cowart 

Bickley, Rachel T. 

BoteK Morton; Alvin 
(Jranowsky 

Bowdidge, John S. 

Brengelnian, Frederick 
H.: John C. Manning 

Brnwn, Roger 

Burt, Heather R. 



Questionnaire: Responses to Feminine 
Characters in Literature 

see Eraser, Colin 

Describing and Evaluating Classroom 
Discussions of Poems 

A Nonverbal Semantic Differential 



Berko's Test of Morphology 

Oral Paradigmatic/Syntagmatic 
Language Inventory 

see Bickley, A.C. 

Syntactic Complexity Formula 

Clo/e Listening Test 
Linguistic Capacity Index 

see Eraser, Colin 
Similes Test 



California Association 
of Teachers c^f English, 
Joint Sub-Committee i^n 
Composition 

Calvert, Kenneith K-Ratio Index 



A Scale for Evaluation of High School 
Student Essays 



Page 
55 
185 

147 
56 

58 

3 

5 
85 



87 

47 
150 

90 
187 
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218 Carlton, Sydell 

Carnegie Curriculum 
Study Center in 
English Staff 



Chomsky, Carol 
Cosens, (Jrace V. 

Co wart. Harry 
Dauterman, Fritz 

DcLancey, Robert W. 

Diederich. Paul; John 
French; Sydell Carlton 

Dixon, Fdward 

* Dupuis. Mary M. 

Kvanechko. Peter O. 

Farber, Irvin J. 

Fairbairn, Ada 

Fisher. Carol J. 

Foreman, Earl 

Fraser, Colin; Ursula 
Bellugi; Roger Brown 

Frayer, D.A. 
Fredrick. Wayne C. 

Frersrh John 

Fryburg. Hstcile L. 

Gallo, Donald R. 

Oavin. Sister Maiy 
Ihercse 

(tiblin, Thomas R. 

Glazer, Joan 

Cfleason. Jean Borko 

Golub, Lester S. 



s*»e Diederich, Paul 
Literary Discernment Test 

Literary Preference Questionnaire 

Acquisition of Syntax Experiments 

Cloze Tests for Deletion Produced 
Structures 

see Bickley, A.C, 

Syntactic Maturity Test for Narrative 
Writing 

Recognition of Linguistic Structures 
E.T.S. Composition Evaluation Scales 

Indexes of Syntactic Maturity 
(Dixon-Hunt-Christensen) 

Transformational Analysis of 
Compositions 

Semantic Features Test 

see McNamara, Thomas C. 

see Stennett, R.G. 

Linguistic Structures Repetition Test 
Literary Appreciation of Adolescents 

The Imitation-Comprehension-Production 
Test 

see Golub. Lester S., **Schema'' 

see Golub, Lester S., 
*'Linguistic"and "Schema'' 

see Diederich, Paul 

The Test of Cognition 

Poetry Methods Rating Scale 

S-N Auditory Discrimin2t''^n Test 

see Hippie, Theodore W. 
Glazer Narrative Composition Scale 
sec Berko, Jean 
Syntactic Density Score 



59 

61 
11 
92 

188 

95 
190 

191 

193 

209 



13 
63 
15 



18 

171 
97 



195 



99 
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Golub, Lester S.: Linguistic Ability Measurement Program 

Wayne C. Fredrick 

Golub, Lester S: Schema tor Testing Language Arts 

Wayne C Frediick; Concept Attainment 

NJ. Nelson: D.A. Frayer; 
M.L. Harris 



Granowsky, Alvin 

Hardy, Madeline 

Harpin, W.S. 

Harris, M.L. 

Hippie, Theodore W.: 
Thomas R. Giblin 

Hoetker, James: 
Richard Robb 

Hoover, Mary R. 

Hunt, Kellogg W. 



see Botei, Morton 

see Stennett, R.G. 

Literary Discrimination Test 

see (iolub, Lester S., *'Schema" 

Professional Reading of Teachei* 
Questionnaire 

The 'Tlace of Drama'' Questionnaire 

see Politzer, Robert L. 
see O'Donnell. Roy C. 



International Association see Purves, Alan 
for the Fvaludtion of 
Educational Achievement, 
Committee for Literature 

Jersey City State College: Parent Questionnaire on Bilingual 
Vineland School District: Education 
National Consortia for 
Bilingual Education 

Jewell, Cedric B. 

KozioL Jr., Stephen M. 
Kretschmer, Joseph C. 

Lavoie, Allan L. 
Little, Peter S. 
Loban, Walter 



London Association 
for the Teaching of 
English, Sub-Committee 
on Assessing Compositions 

McNamara, Thomas C: Semantic Differential Scales for Use 
James Fi. Ayrer: Irvin J. with Inner-City Pupils 
Farber 



23 219 

27 



65 

173 
174 



153 



101 

31 

103 



The Jewell High School Reading 
Comprehension Test 

Noun Plural Development Test 

Experimental Test of Piagetian 
Concrete Operations in a Reading 
Format 

see Bentler, P,M. 

Sentence Interpretation Test 

Categories for Tallying Problems in 
Oral Language 

Evaluation Scale for Personal Writing 197 



106 
155 



34 
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220 Madsen, Alan 

Manning, John C 
Mantell, Arlene 
Marcus, Albert D. 
Mellon, John 

Miller, Larry A. 

Montague, Mikell 
Moore« Betty Jean 

Natalicio, Diana S.; 
Frederick Williams 



National Consortia for 
Bilingual Education 

National Council of 
Teachers of English, 
Commission on 
Composition 

Nelson, N.J. 

0*Donnell, Roy C. 

0*Donnell, Roy C; 
Kellogg W. Hunt 

Pedersen, Dahrl M. 

Peltz, Fillmore K. 

Pinkney, June 

Pohtzer, Robert L; 
Mary R. Hoover 

Powell, Annelle 



Instrument to Survey Knowledge of 1 75 

Literary Criticism 

see Brengelman» Frederick H. 

Test of Language Judgment 1 57 

A Test of Sentence Meaning 36 

Factors of Syntactic Fluency 199 
(Hunt-Mellon) 

Tests of Anaphoric Reference -Multiple 1 10 
Choice Format; Tests of Anaphoric 
Reference -Cloze Format 

The Contextual Ambiguity Test 1 1 2 

The Heinsen-Moore Test of Visual 212 
Processing Skills. 

Questionnaire for Fvaluators of Black 1 59 
Language Samples; Questionnaire for 
Evaluators of Mexican-American 
Language Samples 

iee Jersey City State College 

Composition Opinionnaire; The Student*s 177 
Right to Write 



see Golub, Lester S., "Schema** 
Perception of Alternate Structures Test 
Syntactic Maturity Test 

see Rees, Richard D. 
Linguistic Analysis Worksheet 
see Stennett, R.G. 
Standard Discrimination Test 

Primary Reading Attitude Index 
Intermediate Reading Attitude Index 



Purves, Alan; Inter- 
national Association 
for the Evaluation of 
E ideational Achievement, 
Committee for Literature 



Achievement Measures (Understanding 
and Interpreting Short Stories) 



39 
201 



115 

161 

118 
119 
66 



Literary Transfer and Interest in 
Reading Literature 

Response Preference Measure 



68 
73 
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Rees. Richard I).; Dahrl 
iM. Pedersen 

Reich, Carol 

Renkin» A. 

Robb, Richard 

Robertson, Jean H. 

Rystronu Richard C. 

Sager, Carol 
Sanders, Peter L. 

Schroeder, Thomas S. 

Shepherd, James f*. 

Sigelman, Carol K. 

Simons, Herbert I). 

Slobin, Dan I.; Charles 
A. Welsh 

Smith, Vernon H. 

Smythe, P.C. 

Stennett, R.G.; P C. 
Smythe; Madeline 
Hardy; June Pinkney; 
Ada Fairbairn 

Taylor, Wilson L. 

Tway, Kileen 

Twohig, Brian T. 

Vineland School District 
Wall, Ernest R. 

Welsh, Charles A. 
Williams, Frederick 
Wright. Ouida T. 

Zais, Robert S. 



Poetic Evaluation Rating Scale 75 221 

Novel Reading Maturity Scale 77 
see Bcardsmore, H. Baetens 
sec Hoctkcr. James 

Connectives Reading Test; Written 121 
Connectives Test 

Rystrom Dialect Test 165 

Rystrom Reading Comprehension Test 1 23 

Sager Writing Scale 203 

Criteria tor the Evaluation of 80 
Free-Response Interpretive Essays 

Schrceder Composition Scale 204 

Morpheme Knowledge Test 1 25 

Giving and Taking Directions 49 

Deep Structure Recovery lest ' 127 

Elicited Imitation 41 

Composition Rating Scale 178 
see Stennett, R.G. 

Developmental Patterns in Elemental 1 28 
Reading Skills 

Cloze Procedure 

Literary Rating Scale 205 

Letter Directionality Test; Word NI 
Directionality Test; Sentence 
Directionality Test 

see Jersey City State College 

Topical Analysis of the Content 1 80 

of Literature Discussions 

see Slobin, Dan I. 

see Natalicio, Diana S. 

Identification of Simple and 14.^ 
Compound Vowels by First Grader*. 

Sophistication of Reading Interests Sci!*.* 81 
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Category Index 



In this index the measures are listed by category or type of instrument, 
arranged alphabetically by category heading: Language Development, 
Listening, Literature, Reading, Standard Hnglish as a Second Language or 
Dialect. Teacher Competency, and Writing. The final category is Miscella- 
neous. Within each category measures are listed alphabetically by the first 
author \s name. 

Cross indexing is also provided for the age range appropriateness of each 
instrument. Following is a key to age range headings: 

PS pre-school (birth to K) 

P primary ((Jrades 1-3) 

1 intermediate (Grades 4-6) 

JH junior high (Grades 7-9) 

SH senior high 

PS-A post-secondary adult 



Language Development 



Authar 

Bentler. P..M. 
Lavoie, A.L. 

Berko, J. 

Calvert, K. 

Chomsky, C. 

Fisher, CJ. 

Fraser, C. 
Bellugi. U. 
Brown. R. 

f'ryburg, f'.L. 

Golub, L.S. 
Fredrick, W.C. 

(folub, L.S. 
Fredrick. W.C. 
Nelson, N.J. 
Frayer, D.A. 
Harris, M.L. 



Wlc Age Range . Page 

A Nonverbal Semantic Unspecified 3 
Diiferential 

Berko's Test of Morphology PS,P 5 

K-Ratio Index I 9 

Acquisition of Syntax PS,P,1 1 1 

Hxperiments 

Linguistic Structures P 13 

Repetition Test 

The Imitalion-Comprehension- PS 15 
Production Test 



The Test of Cognition P 18 

Linguistic Ability I,JH 23 

Measurement Program 

Schema for Testing Languai^e 1 27 
Arts Concept Attainment 
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Ko/iol. Jr.. S.M. 

McNamara, T.C. 
Ayrer, J.E. 
Farber. l.J. 

Marcus, A.D. 

O'Donnell. R.C. 



Slobin. D.l. 
Welsh. C.A. 



Noun Plural Development PS.P 
lesl 

Semantic Differential Scales I,JH 
for Use with Inner-City 
Pupils 

A Test of Sentence Meaning I,JH 

Perception of Alternate JH,SH 
Structures Test 

Hlicited Imitation PS 



31 223 
34 

36 
39 

41 



Listening 

Author 

Bowilidge, J.S. 
Sigelman. C.K. 



Title Age Range Page 

Cloze Listening Test JH.SH 47 

Giving and Taking Directions JH.SH 49 



Literature 

Author 

Andresen, O. 
Beaven, M.H. 

Benson. L.M. 



Carnegie Curric- 
culum Study 
Center in Kng- 
lish Staff 



Foreman, F. 
Harpin, W.S. 



Title Age Range Page 

Literary Profundity Test SH,PS-A 55 

Questionnaire: Responses SH.PS-A 56 
to Feminine Characters in 
Literature 

Describing and Hvaluating JH,SH.PS-A 58 
Classroom Discussions of 
Poems 

Literary Discernment Test SH.PS-A 59 



Literary Preference SH,PS-A 61 
Questionnaire 

Literary Appreciation of JH,SH,PS-A 63 
Adolescents 

Literary Discrimination Test SH.PS-A 65 



229 



224 Hurves, A. 

International 
Association tor 
the Kvaluation of 
Educational 
Achievements 
Committee tor 
Literature 



Rees. R.D. 
Pedersen D.M. 

Reich, (\ 

Sanders, P.L. 



Wall, F.R. 
Zais, R. 



Achievement Measures 
(Understanding and 
Interpreting Short Stories) 



JH,SH,PS-A 



66 



Literary Transfer and Interest 
in Reading Literature 



JH,SH,PS-A 



Response Preference Measure JH,SH,PS-A 

Poetic Evaluation Rating Scale JH,SH,PS-A 

Novel Reading Maturity Scale JH,SH,PS-A 

Criteria for the Evaluation of JH,SH,PS-A 
Free-Response Interpretive 
Essays 

Topical Analysis of the Content JH,SH,PS-A 
of Literature Discussions 

Sophistication of Reading JH,SH 
Interests Scale 



68 

73 
75 

77 
80 

180 
81 



Readmg 

Author 

Bickley, A.C. 
Bickley, R.T. 
Cowart» H. 

Botel, M. 
(Jranowsky, A. 

Burt, H.R. 

Cosens, G.V. 

DeLancey, R.W. 

(Javin» Sister Mary 
Therese 

(iolub, LS. 

Jewell, C.B. 

Kretschmer, J.C. 



Title 



Age Range 



Oral Paradigmatic/Syntagmatic I 
Language Inventory 



Syntactic Complexity P,I 
Formula 

Similes Test I 

Cloze Tests for Deletion P 
Produced Structures 

Recognition of Linguistic I,JH 
Structures 

S-N Auditory Discrimination PS,P 
Test 



Syntactic Density Score 



The Jewell High School 
Reading Comprehension Test 

Experimental Test of Piagetian P,I 
Concrete Operations in a 
Reading Format 



PJ,JH,SH,PS.A 
SH 



Page 
85 

87 

90 
92 

95 

97 

99 
101 

103 
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Little, P.S. 
Miller, L.A. 



Montague, M. 
Pelt/, F.K. 
Powell, A. 



Robertson, J.I 

Rystrom, R. 

Shepherd, J.F. 

Simons, H.I). 

Stennett, R.CJ. 
Smythe, P.C. 
Hardy, M. 
Pinkney, J. 
Fairbairn, A. 

Tavlor, W.L. 

Twohig, B.T. 

Wright, O.T. 



Sentence Interpretation Ttst 1 

Tests of Anaphoric Reference- P 
Multiple Choice Format: 
Tests of Anaphoric Reference- 
Clo/e Format 

The Contextual Ambiguity Test IJH 

Linguistic Analysis Worksheet SH 

Primary Reading Attitude P 
Index 

Intermediate Reading Attitude I 
Index 

Connectives Reading Test: I 
Written Connectives Test 



Rystrom Reading Compre- 
hension Test 

Morpheme Knowledge Test 

Deep Structure Recovery Test 

Developmental Patterns in 
Flemental Reading Skills 



Cloze Procedure 

Letter Directionality Test: 
Word Directionality Test: 
Sentence Directionality Test 

Identification of Simple and 
Compound Vowels by First 
Graders 



I 

SH,PS-A 
I 

PS,P 



106 225 

NO 



ii: 

115 
118 

119 

121 

123 

125 
127 
128 



PJ.JH,SH,PS.A 139 
PS,P 141 

P 143 



Standard English as a Second Language or Dialect 



.'1 uthor 

Beardsmore, H.B. 
Renkin, A. 

Brengelman, F.H 
Manning, J.C, 

Jersey City State 
College: Vineland 
School District: 
National Con- 
sortia for Bilingual 
Fducation 



title Age Range Page 

A Test of Spoken Fnglish PS-A 147 

Linguistic Capacity Index P 150 

Parent Questionnaire on PS-A 153 
Bilingual Fducation 
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226 L<>ban, W. 



MantelK A. 

McNamara. T.C. 
Ayror, J.I-. 
l arber. IJ. 

Natalicio* D.S. 
Williams, F. 



Pulit/er. R.L 
Hoover. M.R. 

Rystrom, R.C. 



Categories for Tallying 
Problems in Ural Language 



Test of Language Judgment I 



Semantic Differential Scales 
for Use with Inner-City 
Pupils 



UH 



Questionnaire for Kvaluators PS,P 
of Black Language Samples: 
Questionnaire for Evaluators 
of Mexican-American Language 
Samples 

Standard Discrimination Test P,I 



155 

157 
34 

159 



Rystrom Dialect Test 



PS,P 



161 
165 



Teacher Competency 
Author 
Bensi)n, L.M. 



(iallo. D.R. 

Hippie. T.W. 
Ciiblin. T.R. 

Hoetker. J. 
Robb. R. 

Madsen. A.L. 



National Council 
of Teachers of 
English, Commis- 
sion on Composi- 
tion 

Smith. V.H. 

WalLr:.R. 



Title Age Range Page 

Describing and Evaluating JH.SH.PS-A 58 
Classroom Discussions of 
Poems 

Poetry Methods Rating Scale Unspecified 171 

Professional Reading of Unspecified 173 

Teachers Questionnaire 

The "Place of Drama'' Unspecified 1 74 

Questionnaire 

Instrument to Survey Unspecified 175 

Knowledge of Literary 
Criticism 



Composition Opinionnaire: 
The Student's Right to 
Write 



Unspecified 177 



Composition Rating Scale Unspecified 178 

Topical Analysis of the Content JH.SH^PS-A 180 
of Literature Discussions 



Writing 
Author 
Ashida. M.h. 



Title Age Rmge Page 

A Standard Corpus of SH,PS-A 1 85 

Contemporary American 
Expository Essays 
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Califi)rnia Asso- A Scale lor l valualu)n of 
cialion of Teach- High School Sliulcnl l.ssays 
ers ut* English, 
Joint Sub-Co 111- 
millcc on Compo- 
sition 



JH.SII 



18' 



227 



Dautcrman. I* 

Dieilerich. K 
F^rcnch. J. 
CTlron. S. 

Dixon. \\ 
Dupuis. M M. 
(ila/or. J. 
Golub, L,S, 



Syntactic Maturity TcNt 
tor Narrative Writing 

Composition Evalu- 
ation Scales 



IjH.SIM'S'A 1«« 
1,JH.SII.PS-A h)0 



Indexes ot Syntactic Maluritv IMJ!I,SH.PS-A MM 
( Dixon-Munt-Christensen) 



Transt'orniational Analysis 
of Compositions 



(ila/er Narrative Composition IM.JM 
Scale 



London Associa- 
tion fm* the 
Teaching o\' 
English. Sub-Com- 
mittee (Ml Assessing 
Composition 



Syntactic Density Score 

I' valuation Scale tor 
Personal Writing 



Melhm, J. 

()T)onnelK R.C. 
Hunt, K.W. 

Sagei , C. 

Schroeder, T.S. 

Tway, I. 



l-actors of Syntactic t'luency 
( Hunt-Mellon 1 

Syntactic Maturity Test 



Sager Writing Scale 

Schr(K*der Composition 
Scale 

Literary Rating Scale 



LJ!LSH,FS-A hJ3 
1^5 



P.LJH,SH,PS-A 

sn 1^7 



PJJH,SILPS-A 1^9 
PJJH.SM,PS-A 201 



LJH 
P.LJH 

PJJH 



203 
2U4 

205 



Miscellaneous 
Author 

I vanechlo. P.O. 
Moore, BJ. 



Title Agi- Kangv 

Semantic I'eatures Test LJH 

The Heinsen-Moore Lest of P 
\*isual PrtKCssing Skills 



209 
212 
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228 



Age Range Index 



In IhiN iiulex the measures are listed by age range use of the instrument. 
Th^.' entries arc gri)uped into the t'ullowing age range categories: Pre* 
School. Primary, Intermediate, Junior High» Senior High, Post- 
Secondary- Adult, and I'nspecitied. Only the first author listed in each 
review is given here. 



Pre-School 

Au(h*n' Tide Page 

Berko Berko's Test of Morphology 5 

Chomsky Acquisition uf Syntax Experiments 1 1 

I ruser The Imitation-Comprehension-Production Test 15 

(iavm S-N Auditory Discrimination Test 97 

Ko/iol Noun Plural Development Test 31 

Loban Categories for Tallying Problems in Oral Language 1 55 

Natalicu) Questionnaire for [-valuators of Black Language 159 
Samples; Questionnaire for Iwaluators of 
.Mexican-American Language Samples 

Rystrom Rystrom Dialect Test 165 

Slobin Flicited Iinitatii>n. 41 

Stennett Developmental Patterns in I'lemental Reading 128 
Skills 

Twohig Letter Directionality Test; Word Directionality 141 
Test; Sentence Directionality Test 

Primary 

Author Title Page 

Berko Berko*s Test of Morphology 5 

Botel Syntactic Complexity Formula 87 

Brengelman Linguistic Capacity Index 150 

Chomsky Acquisition uf Syntax I xperiments 11 

Cosens Cl<»/e Tests for Deletion Produced Structures 92 



231 
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Dixon 


Indexes ol Synlaelic Maturity 
( Dixon-Hunt-Chnstensen) 


1^1 


Fisher 


Linguistic Structures Repetition Test 


13 


Fry burg 


Ihc Tt*<t Cognition 


18 


(iavin 


S-\ Auditory Discriniination lest 




Cila/er 


(tla/er Narrative Composition Scale 




(tolub 


Syntactic Density Score 




Ki.)/.ii)l 


Noun Plural Development IVst 


31 


Krclschincr 


F'xperinierital Test of Piagetian C/oncrete 
Operations in a Reading Formal 


103 


Loban 


Categories for Tallying Problems in Oral Language 


155 


Mellon 


F'actors of Syntactic F'luency 
I Hunt-Mellon) 


19^) 


Miller 


Tests of Anaphoric Reference Multiple Choice 
Format ; Tests of Anaphoric Reference -Clo/e 
Format 


I 10 


Moore 


The Heinsen-Moorc Test of Visual Processing 
Skills 


212 


Nalalicit) 


Questionnaire for Fvaluators of Black Language 
Samples; Questionnaire for Fvaluators of 
Mexican-American Language Samples 


159 


O'Donnell 


Syntactic Maturity Test 


201 


Polil/er 


Standard Discrimination Test 


161 


Powell 


Primary Reading Attitude Index 


1 18 


Ryslroni 


Ryslrom Dialect Test 


165 


Schroeder 


Schroeder Composition Scale 


204 


Slenneii 


Developmental Patterns in Flemental Reading 
Skills 


128 


laylor 


Clo/c Procedure 


139 


Tway 


Literary Rating Scale 


205 


Twohig 


Letter Directionality Test; Word Directionality 
Test; Sentence Directionality Test 


141 


Wnghl 


Identification of Sitnple and Compound Vowels 
by First ( traders 


143 


Intermediate 






A uihttr 


Title 




Bickley 


Oral Paradigmatic/Syntaginatic Language 
Inventory 


85 
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230 Bi)tel Syntactic Complexity I-i)rniula 87 

Burt Similos lest 90 

Calvert K-Ratin Index 9 

Chonibky Aciiuisition nf Syntax l-xporiinents 1 1 

Daulcnnan Syntactic Maturity lost tor Narrative Writing 188 

DeLanccy RecDgnition of Linguistic Structures 

Dieiierich I'.T.S. Compositii)n Evaluation Scales 190 

Dixon Indexes of Syntactic Maturity 1 9 1 
iDixon-Hunt-Christensen) 

Dupuis Transformational Analysis of Compositions 193 

I vanechko Semantic Features Test 209 

Cfla/cr C;ia/er Narrative Composition Scale 195 

(ii>lub Linguistic Ability Measurement Program 23 

Schema for Testing Language Arts Concept 27 
Attainment 

Syntactic Density Score 99 

Kretschmcr l'!xperiniental Test of Piagetian Concrete 103 
Operations in a Reading Format 

Little Sentence Interpretation Test 106 

Loban Categories for Tallying Problems in Oral Language 1 55 

McNainara Semantic Differential Scales for Use with Inner- 34 
City Pupils 

Mantell Test of Language Judgment 1 57 

Marcus A Test of Sentence Meaning 36 

Meliim f'actors of Syntactic Fluency 199 
(Hunt-Mellon) 

Montague The Contextual Ambiguity Test 1 1 2 

O^Donnell Syntactic Maturity Test 201 

Polit/er Standard Discrimination Test 161 

Pnwell Intermediate Reading Attitude Index 1 19 

Robertson Connectives Reading Test: Written Connectives 121 
lest 

Rystrom Rystrotn Reading Comprehension Test 1 23 

Sa^er Sager Writing Scale 203 

Schroeder Schroeder Composition Scale 204 

Simons Deep Structure Recovery Test 127 
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Taylor Clo/c HroceUure 139 231 

Tway Literary Rating Scale 205 



Junior Hi^h 

Author 
Benson 

Bowdidge 

California 
Association of 
Teachers of Fng- 
lish. Joint Sub- 
Committee on 
Composition 

Da u term an 

DeLancey 

Diederich 

Dixon 

Dupuis 
Fvanechko 
Foreman 
Gla/er 
Cfolub 

Loban 
McNamara 

Marcus 
Mellon 

Montague 
(rr)onnell 

Purves 



Title 

Describing and Hvaluating Classroom 
Discussions of Poems ' 

Cloze Listening Test 

A Scale for Evaluation of High School Student 
Hssays 



Syntactic Maturity Test for Narrative Writing 

Recognition of Linguistic Structures 

F.T.S. Composition Fvaluation Scales 

Indexes of Syntactic Maturity 
iDixon-Hunt-Christense:') 

Transforniutional Analysis of Compositions 

Semantic Features Test 

Literary Appreciation of Adolescents 

Glazer Narrative Composition Scale 

Linguistic Ability Measurement Program 

Syntactic Density Score 

Categories for Tallying Problems in Oral Language 

Semantic Differential Scales for Use with Inner- 
City Pupils 

A Test of Sciuence Meaning 

Factors of Syntactic I'luency 
(Hunt-Mellon) 

"Hie Contextual Ambiguity Test 

Perception of Alternate Structures Test 

Syntactic Maturity Test 

Achievement Measures ( Understanding and 
Interpreting Short Stories) 

Literary Transfer ar 1 Interest iri Reading 
Literature 

Response Preference Measure 



58 

47 
187 



188 
95 
190 
191 

193 
209 

63 
195 

23 

99 
155 

34 

36 
199 

112 
39 

201 
66 

68 

73 
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Poetic Iwaluation Rating Scale 


75 


Reich 


Novel Reading Maturity Scale 


77 


Sagcr 


Sager Writing Scale 


203 


Sanders 


Criteria for the l-valuation of l-ree-Response 


80 




Interpretation Fssays 




Schroedcr 


Schroeder Composition Scale 


204 


Sigcliiian 


(living and Taking Directions 


49 


Taylor 


Clo/e Procedure 


139 


Tway 


Literary Rating Scale 


205 


Wall 


Topical Analysis of the Content of Literature 


180 




Discussions 




Zais 


Sophistication of Reading Interests Scale 


81 










Title 


Page 


And rest* n 


Literary Profundity Tost 




Asnuia 


A Standard Corpus ot Con omporary American 


185 




I' xnositorv Fssavs 




Beaven 


Questionnaire: Respt -...es to Feminine Characters 


56 




in Literature 




Be rib on 


I^escribinff and f'vuliiafinct dMssnvnn IlivtMiccmnc 






of Poems 




Bow'didge 


Clo/e Listening Test 


47 


r^aliturn !M 

\. dill \fl 1 1 to 


/\ otdic lor r.vdiudiion oi iiign otnooi oiuueni 


1 O / 


Association 


Hssays 




of Teachers of 






Hnglish. Joint 






Sub-Committee 






on Composition 






Carnegie Curric- 


Literary Discernment Test 


59 


ulum Study 






Center in F-ng- 






lish Staff 


Literary Preference Questionnaire 






61 


Dautcrman 


Syntactic Maturity Test for Narrative Writing 


188 


Diederich 


f'*T.S* Composition Kvaluation Scales 


190 


Dixon 


Indexes of Syntactic Maturity 


191 




( Dixon-Hunt - Christensen) 




Oupuis 


Transformation Analysis of Compositions 


193 
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Ibrenian 
(tolub 
Harpin 
Jewell 



Literary Appreciation of Adolescents 

Syntactic Density Score 

Literary Discrimination Test 

The Jewell High School Reading Comprehension 
Test 

Hvaluatii^n Scale lor Personal Writing 



London 
Association for 
the Teaching of 
l-nglish» Sub-Com- 
mittee on Assessing 
Compositions 

Mellon Factors of Syntactic Fluency 

(Hunt-Mellon) 

0*Donnell Perception of Alternate Structures Test 

Syntactic Maturity Test 

Pelt/ Linguistic Analysis Worksheet 

Purves Achievement Measures (Understanding and 

Interpreting Short Stories) 

Literary Transfer and Interest in Reading 
Literature 

Response Preference Measure 

Rces Poetic Fvaluation Rating Scale 

Reich Novel Reading Maturity Scale 

Sanders Criteria for the Fvaluation oT Free-Response 

Interpretive Fssays 

Shepherd Morpheme Knowledge Test 

Sigelman (living and Taking Directions 

Taylor Clo/.e Procedure 

Wall Topical Analysis of the Content of Literature 
Discussions 

Zais Sophistication of Reading Interests Scale 

Post Secondary Adult 



Author 

Andresen 

Ashida 

Bcardstnore 



Title 

Literary Profundity Test 

A Standard Corpus of Contemporary American 
F'xpository Fssays 

A Test of Spoken l-nglish 



63 2 33 

65 
iOl 

.197 



199 

39 
201 
115 

66 

68 

73 
75 
77 
80 

125 
49 
139 
180 

81 

Pa}iv 

55 

185 
m 

147 
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234 Beavcn Questionnaire: Response to Feminine Characters 56 

in Literature 

Benson Describing and Fvaluaiing Classroom Discussions 58 
of Poems 

Carnegie Curric- Literary Discernment Test 59 
ulum Study 
Center in Eng- 
lish Staff 

Literary Preference Questionnaire 61 

Dauterman Syntactic Maturity Test for Narrative Writing 188 

Dicderich K.T.S. Composition Kvaluation Scales 190 

Dixon Indexes of Syntactic Maturity 1 9 1 
(Dixon-Hunt-Christensen) 

Dupuis Transformational Analysis of Compositions 193 

Foreman Literary Appreciation of Adolescents 63 

<'olub Syntactic Density Score 99 

Marpin Literary Discrimination Test 65 

Jcrbcy City Parent Questionnaire on Bilingual Education 153 
State College 

Mellon Factors of Syntactic Fluency 199 
(Hunt-Mellon) 

(VDonncll Syntactic Maturity Test 201 

Purvcs Achievement Measures (Understanding and 66 
Interpreting Short Stories) 

Literary Transfer and Interest in Reading Literature 68 

Response Preference Measure 73 

Kccs Poetic Evaluation Rating Scale 75 

R^'i'^h Novel Reading Maturity Scale 77 

Sanders Criteria for the Evaluation of Free-Response 80 
Interpretive Essays 

Shepherd Mnrpheme Knowledge Test 1 25 

Taylor Clo/e Procedure 139 

Topical Analysis of the Content of Literature 1 80 
Discussions 

Unspecified 

Author Title p^g^ 

Bentler A Nonverbal Semantic Differential 3 
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(iallo l\)olr> MollKuls Rating Scale 171 235 

Hippie ProfossiDnal Roading of Touchers Questionnaire 1 73 

Hoetker The '1Mace of Drama'* Questionnaire 1 74 

Madscn Instrument to Survey Knowledge of Literary 175 
Criticism 

National Composition Opmionnaire: The Student's Right 177 
Council of tn Write ? 



Teachers of 
Hnglish. Com- 
mission on 
Composition 

Smith Composition Rating Scale 178 
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